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CIFAP TER RL. 
Papal Fntallibility, 


HOSE of our readers who have visited Rome will 
remember the column in the Piazza di Spagna, put 
up to commemorate the Promulgation of the dogma 

of the Immaculate Conception. This was proclaimed by 
Pius IX. in St. Peter’s, after the reading of the Gospel, at 
r1 o'clock on the morning of the 8th of December, 1854, 
in the presence of two hundred Bishops. 


This may, perhaps, be said to mark, as the Bishop of 
Winchester observed, the most important era in Church 
history since the Council of Trent.’ 


The Church of Rome, having promulgated a new dogma, 
proceeded to call a Council together to proclaim herself 
infallible. This so-called Gcumenical Council was sum- 
moned to meet December 8, 1869, the fifteenth anniversary 
of the proclamation of the Immaculate Conception. 

Was it Gicumenical? In other words, did it embrace 
all branches of the Church? 

It did not include the great body of orthodox Christians 
in the East, or the Scandinavian Church, the Church of 
Holland, or, lastly, the great communion to which we 
belong, and which in England, America, and the Colonies, 
now encircles the world, reaching ‘‘ well-nigh from the Indus 
to the Pole, and from the farthest east to remotest west.”? 

It is true that an invitation to attend it was sent from the 
Roman Pontiff to the Bishops of the Eastern Church, which 


1 Speech on the Old Catholic movement at the Church Congress, 
Brighton, 1874. Report, p. 35: 


2 Speech of Bishop of Lincoln in Convocation, July 6, 1870. 
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they declined, replying that they did not see how the 
Council could do aught but lead to future strife. 


To Anglicans and Protestants, the only notice vouchsafed 
was an exhortation to come and submit themselves to the 
Papal sway. 


The Church of Holland had over and over again 
appealed to a General Council to have her cause fairly 
heard and her wrongs righted: she was simply ignored. 


Another condition of Gecumenicity is “ absolute freedom 
of speech, of investigation, of deliberation, and of voting.”* 


‘“‘ Without this thorough completeness and absolute free- 
dom in the transactions of a Council, all its decisions are 
utterly null and void, and have no binding authority. 
And this completeness and absolute freedom must be as 
dear as the sun at noon-day.” 


These are the words of a devout son of the Church of 
Rome, Henry von Liano.’ 


Was it soP 
Very much the contrary.. To take an example :— 


At the thirty-first General Congregation of the Council, 
March 22, 1870, the Cardinal Primate of Bohemia, Prince 
Schwarzenberg, was denouncing the canons which anathema- 
tize Protestants :—* 


‘‘He said that such doctrines were at variance with the spirit of the 
Gospel, and that both the precepts and interests of the Catholic Church 
required her to address dissenters in the language of patience and charity. 
He declared that Protestants numbered in their communites men distin- 
guished by sanctity, illustrious by genius and talents, and ennobled by their 
benefactions to humanity—men who could not be precipitated by words 
into hell. He spoke with derision of such an award of eternal torments, 
describing it as both profane and impudent. The time for these cursings 
between Catholics and Protestants was, he thanked God, now past, never to 
return ; he and the other Bishops of Germany knew better than the Bishops 
of exclusively Catholic countries what Protestants were and what their 
needs. For his part, he frankly tendered them his hand, longing to begin 
the great work of religious conciliation, because our age is an age of 
conciliation and pacification.” 


1 Gerson. 


2 From ‘‘ The Church of God and the Bishops,” an Essay suggested by 
the Convocation of the Vatican Council. Rivingtons. 


3 “Guardian,” p. 390, 1870. 
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At this point, Cardinal Schwarzenberg was interrupted by 
Cardinal de Angelis, who, in calling him to order, affirmed 
that he was not speaking to the question. Cardinal Schwar- 
zenberg replied that he had never swerved from the question. 
The President-Legate angrily repeated the charge, which 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg, in tones still more vehement, again 
denied. ‘Thus the dispute continued till Cardinal Schwar- 
zenberg uttered an indignant exclamation and started out of 
the tribune. This incident called up Mngr. Genouilhac, 
Archbishop-Designate of Lyons, who made a diplomatic 
speech, designed to allay the excitement of the assembly. 
Mngr. Strossmayer * then ascended the tribune, and, amid a 
profound silence, delivered “the most eloquent panegyric 
on Protestants that ever fell from a Catholic Bishop ” :— 

‘His powerful voice reached every ear and commanded the most 
earnest attention while, in language more impassioned than Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg’s, he reviewed the terrible religious struggles of the sixteenth 
century. He then eulogised the Protestants of the present day, pronounc- 
ing the canons against them as simply ridiculous, and, like Cardinal Schwar- 
zenberg, declared that Protestants must only be addressed in terms of 
conciliation. The word ‘ conciliation’ again aroused the Legates, and 
Cardinal Capalti now rose and called the orator to order. But Mngr. 
Strossmayer took not the slightest notice of the interruption, and continued 
his speech, even when the Legate renewed his injunction. This contumacy 
so provoked the Legate that he peremptorily ordered him to desist. Mngr. 
Strossmayer then turned to the President, and cried out that he was weary 
of these calls to order, which were only made to suppress freedom of debate; 
and that if the Council approved such decrees as De Fide, the whole 
doctrine of the Church would be perverted. He was citing the bitter com- 
plaints of Origen against Rome, when the Infalliblists shouted, ‘Sileat ! 
sileat ! damnamus eum!’ on which the Bishops of the Opposition raised 
protesting shouts, while some of the Italian prelates cried, ‘ Viva Pio Nono! 
Vivano i Cardinali Legati!’ This tumult could not be repressed, and the 
Legates broke up the assembly.” 


Was this freedom of speech? 

To take another example :— 

Mner. Maret, Bishop of Sura, 7 partibus, had published 
a work against the Infallibility, which was immediately 
suppressed. ‘There was extraordinary interest manifested, 
both inside and outside the Council-hall, when it was known 
that he was going to speak. Silence fell as he ascended the 


1 Bishop of Sirnium and Bosnia, 
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tribune, and “many Fathers who were afraid of not hearing 
him left their places and came to stand around this deter- 
mined opponent of Infallibility.”? 


‘From all that I gathered on the subject, Mngr. Maret’s speech was 
moderate in form and matter. But one passage alluded to the evil conse- 
quences of all kinds that would result from the Council's acceptation of the 
Schema. ‘The Church,’ said the orator, ‘only defines a dogma when 
impelled by an irresistible necessity, and not simply in compliance with the 
wishes of a céterte or to display a new luxury of devotion,’ At these 
words, Cardinal Capalti, one of the Legates, called out, with dramatic 
voice and gesture, ‘ Excedis facultates Paribus adloquentibus concessas.’ 
Mner. Maret neither heard the Legate’s voice nor saw his gesture, but went 
on reading his speech with his nose on the paper, and in the loud monoto- 
nous inflexion peculiar to deaf folks. Another interruption followed, which 
I have heard attributed to Cardinal de Angelis :—‘Sileat illustrissimus 
orator, aut non excedat jus oratoribus concessum.’ The partizans of the 
number, headed by the slight but enthusiastic Bishop of Hebron, who 
shouted, ‘ Nolumus heereticum istum sermonem amplius audire. Impona- 
tur finis discussioni,’ and displayed a paper to the Legates, while other 
Bishops in the plot seconded the cry. The paper was a demand, drawn up 
and signed beforehand, for the closure of the debate to be put to the vote.” 


At the same time, members of the Opposition were seen 
to get up here and there. The Fathers are not placed in the 
Council-hall according to their opinions, but according to 
the date of their promotion, so that sometimes an Opposi- 
tionist is completely hedged round with Ultra-Romans :— 


‘They summoned the Legates to call the interrupters to order, but in 
vain. The Dean of the Legates rang his bell, and his Eminence announced 
that the closure of the debate, having been demanded by upwards of 100 
Fathers, would be put to the vote. No sooner said than done. Of course, 
the majority of the Bishops stood up. The Cardinal rang his bell again, 
and announced that the discussion of the complex, or principle, of the 
Schema was closed, and that its discussion in detail would commence on the 
following Monday. Your readers may imagine what stupefied looks the 
members of the Opposition exchanged after this rapid defeat. Amid a 
momentary silence, a German Bishop, I believe Mngr. ‘Haynald, stood up 
and exclaimed, ‘Deum et homines attestamour nos violentiam pati, et 
contra violentiam istam protestationem emittemus.’ But the Legates took 
no notice of his protest, and the assembly broke up in great agitation.” 


Once more :— 


*‘The Bishop of Savannah, Mngr. Verot,? ventured to speak of Infalli- 
bility as sacrilegious, and whoever should vote for it as guilty of sacrilege. 
These expressions so provoked the Cardinal Presidents, five in number, that 


1 See ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 714, 1870. 
2 “Guardian,” 1870, p. 686. 
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they could no longer contain their wrath, which had been swelling up during 
the previous speeches, but was suppressed in conformity with the Pope’s 
known desire that there might be no imputation of interference with liberty 
of speech. Cardinal Capalti violently rang his bell, to call the offender to 
order ; he is a man of intolerant and absolute principles, and could not 
brook the idea of a single Bishop's charging the propositions of the initi- 
ating Congregation with sacrilege. But as the Bishop paid no regard to 
his tinklings, going on full swing in his powerful address, at last Cardinal 
de Angelis, another President, got up, strode down the chamber, and 
planting himself under the tribune, loudly called on Verot to descend, 
intimating by his look and his gestures that he would proceed to personal 
acts if he refused to obey himself and colleagues.” 


The question now is, what was the hidden motive power 
which stifled free discussion and forced on the Dogma? 


We answer, the Jesuits, with their arrogant claim to civil 
and to spiritual power.’ Hear what they say :— 

“‘The Pope is the chief judge of all civil law. In him are combined 
spiritual and worldly powers, joining in him as in a point, for he is the Vice- 
gerent of Christ, who is not only the Eternal Priest, but also King of kings 
and Lord of lords. He is, by his high dignity, the head of both powers.” 

This concentration of all political and religious power in 
the hands of the Church would have the gravest conse- 
quences, since it contains the germ of complications between 
Church and State. 


Such was the note of warning sounded in a dispatch from 
Count Daru, on behalf of the French Government, dated 
- February 20th, 1870. Similar warnings were likewise given 
by the representatives of other Roman Catholic powers. 


Were these Powers afraid that Ultramontane pretensions 
would disturb their security ? 


Certainly not. The independence of civil society, Count 
Daru adds, which at other times might have been regarded 
as menaced by them, is now, both in fact and by law, beyond 
all controversy and all attack. Liberty of conscience and of 
religious belief being universally admitted, renders it 1mpos- 
sible even to imagine the domination of religious over 
political society.’ 


eat) 


Nak Guardian,” Note to page 402, 1871, from ‘‘Civilta,” Jesuits’ official 
organ, Mar. 18 of that year. 


2 « Guardian,” p. 474, 1870. 
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‘“‘We have nothing of that kind to fear. Those even who most vehe- 
mently urge the Council to convert the doctrine into a dogma admit that 
the necessities of the times will condemn such decrees to remain dead let- 
ters. . . . Itis no feeling of political uneasiness which influences us, 
and dictates the representations which we feel it to be our duty to address 
to the Council. It is a fear at once more serious and more disinterested, 
the fear that there may be created—if the wisdom of the Holy See does 
not prevent it—a kind of antagonism between civil society and the Church, 
which may be equally prejudicial to both.” 

“If Europe,” to quote the words of the Rev. aes 
Ffoulkes, at the Church Congress, Nottingham,’ ‘has not 
sufficient Christianity to make the Pope descend from his 
idol pedestal, it will bid adieu with a smile of contempt to 
the religion which he offers it, and say that it is a much 
easier and more rational creed to believe that there is no 
God at all.” 


“The enlightened intellect of Europe,” said the Bishop of 
Lincoln on the same occasion,” “ will not consent to be led 
captive by an illiterate clergy holding the syllabus in its hand 
and proclaiming from its pages, as if they were Divine 
Oracles, that the human Reason, Conscience, and Will, and 
all Literature and Science, and Holy Scripture itself, and the 
Creeds of the Catholic Church, and all patristic theology 
and Church history must bow down before a so-called Infal- 
lible authority in the person of the Roman Pontiff. . . . 

The mind of Europe will not submit to be ruled by 
an ill-educated Priesthood, speculating on the credulity of 
the multitude by novel dogmas and false miracles and fond 
superstitions. ‘Therefore, though Rome may triumph for a 
time, yet eventually the victory will be won by infidelity. 
a ee Christianity, being identified with tyranny and 
fraud, will be loathed and despised as an imposture ; it will 

be recoiled from in indignation, and trampled underfoot 
' with vindictive resentment.” 


There were not wanting those within the bosom of the 
Church of Rome herself who pointed out the fatal mistake 
which she was about to make. As long ago as 1853, Mner. 
Sibour, the then Archbishop of “the vastest diocese in 


1 See ‘“ Guardian,” p. 1239, 1871. 2 Ditto, \p.. 1298; 1672, 
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Roman Christendom ”-—viz., Paris—congratulated Monta- 
lembert on the protest he was making against the spirit of 
Ultramontanism, telling him he did well to stigmatise it. 


That was the spirit of hostility to all liberty which 
Montalembert, through all his stormy life, never ceased to 
combat. 


His last protest * (which almost seems as though wrung 
from him by his death-agony, for in a very few days after he 
was taken to his rest) speaks of the enthusiasm of the 
Ultramontanes for “ the revival of Ceesarism” and of their 
“immolating justice and truth, reason and history, in one 
great holocaust to the idol they raised up for themselves at 
the Vatican.” 


“If that word idol seems to you too strong,” he continues, ‘‘ be pleased 
to lay the blame on what Mngr. Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, wrote to me 
September 10th, 1853 :—‘ The new Ultramontane School leads us to a 
double idolatry—the idolatry of the temporal and of the spiritual power.’” 

Truth, reason, and history are indeed sacrificed to the 
Juggernaut car of Infallibility when Archbishop Manning 
informs us that any appeal to the last is “treason and 
heresy.” 


Well might Dr. Newman stigmatise the Jesuits as ‘an _ 
insolent and aggressive faction.” 


Their perspicacity, however, does not equal their arro- 
gance. Every thinking man beyond their baneful influence 
must consider this movement in favour of Papal Infallibility 
as most ill-timed. 


There was an address against it, drawn up by Cardinal 
Rauscher of Vienna, during the time the Council was 
sitting, which declared it “inopportune in so latitudinarian 
an age to exact of the people under their control heavier 
burdens in the matter of faith than were enjoined by the 
@ounci of Trent.” 


The Ultramontanes contended it would promote the 
Union of the Church of Christ under one supreme, visible 
head on earth. 


1 Letter, dated Paris, Feb. 28, 1870. See ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 270, 1870. 
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There will be many to agree with the Bishop of Win- 
chester (then Ely), who thought it as probable that the 
result might be quite different, as if you strain a string too 
tightly the probability is that it will break, and if you try to 
enforce Church discipline to an extent that human nature 
cannot brook, the most likely thing that can happen is that 
the authority of the Church will be altogether thrown off,’ 
“so that many, identifying Christianity with Ultramon- 
tanism, will renounce the Christian faith altogether and fall 
into infidelity.” | 

The Ultramontanes cannot see that the Infallibility 
Decree is ‘“‘ the most momentous blow that any Church has 
ever struck against its own peace.” ? 


The same blindness seems to have now fallen upon Rome 
as fell upon her in the days of Clement VII. and Paul IIL, 
who excommunicated, dethroned, and anathematised King 
Henry VIII., and ‘placed the whole of England under an 
Interdict,* forbidding all Divine worship and administration 
of the Sacraments, doing away with all civil rights, absolving 
all subjects from their allegiance, and in so doing giving all 
property to plunder and spoliation” :— 


‘‘This happened,” says Dr. Dollinger,* ‘‘in the year 1538, at a 
moment when already a great part of Germany and Switzerland and all 
northern kingdoms, had risen against Rome, and thousands in Europe 
were eager to profit by such blunders of the Roman Chair, and to foster the 
hatred and abhorrence, already so widely spread, with which at that time 
men regarded the Curia. Here we might really see a blindness which looks 
very like a Divine judgment.” 


Are not ‘hatred and abhorrence” “fostered” by this 
modern ‘‘blunder?” Have not all the greatest lights of 


Rome in this century been averse to it—Lacordaire, Monta- 
lembert, Gratry, Maret, Dupanloup, Hefele, Von Schulte, 


1 Speech at Meeting of Anglo-Continental Society, Dec. 8, 1869. See 
‘‘ Guardian,” p. 1401. 


2 «*Guardian,” p. 1419, 1870. 
3 ‘* Guardian,” p. 449, 1872. 


4Tecture on the English Church, delivered before the University of 
Munich, March, 1872. See ‘‘ Guardian.”’ 
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Hyacinthe, Strossmayer, Schwarzenberg, and Dollinger? 
Did not Dr. Newman say—“If the Infalliblists succeed in 
their design, it is because God has chosen to delay the 
Church’s ultimate triumph for centuries.” Are they not 
“running the risk of converting a great Church into a small 
hiapel?’ 

_ The Infallibility Dogma is denied by every Christian 
Bishop without exception, that is not enslaved by his oath 
of supremacy to the Pope.'!' That oath is the key-stone of 
the whole fabric. It is taken by every Roman Catholic 
Bishop at his consecration, and is an oath “not merely to 
uphold, but to augment by every means in his power, the 
prerogatives of his suzerain or liege lord, without any salvo 
to such means as are consistent with law and truth. It 
took ages to bring this oath up to the required pitch, and 
to rivet its links one by one without exciting suspicion. 
At length the Pope caught his Bishops in the net of their 
oath, and made them affirm his Infallibility. . . By this 
oath they measured the truth of the dogma which they 
affirmed. It interpreted both history and Scripture for 
them agreeably with what they were required to do. 
Nothing is more certain than that before this oath was 
invented, Papal Infallibility could not have been so much as 
dreamt of in the Church . . The Pope’s Infallibility would 
never have occurred to anyone but for his sovereignty ; 
and his sovereignty being zz extremis, those most 
interested in its maintenance resolved, in the hope of 
saving it, to affirm his Infallibility. They calculated, with 
good reason, that this oath rendered the acceptance of his 
Infallibility by every Bishop of his communion morally 
certain as soon as proposed, for it could be used with 
crushing effect against all dissentients. It would render 
every dissentient prelate liable to deprivation on the nail ; 
it would coerce the clergy through the Bishops, and the 
laity through the clergy. And it has proved just the 
formidable lever that they thought it would. A Church in 


1 Paper on Concordats, read at Church Congress, Nottingham, Oct., 
1871, by Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes. ‘‘ Guardian,” 
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thraldom has had no alternative but to accept, as of faith, 
what a free church had again and again contradicted in 
practice.” 


The whole history of the Roman Church for the thousand 
years since the schism with the Eastern, has been a perfectly 
logical development of its doctrine of Papal authority. 


To enforce this doctrine the Jesuits preach “ 2 sacrificto 
dell’ intelletto.” 


As Dr. Dollinger says :— 


‘A Society originally formed in Spain, proclaimed the principle of 
the subjection of human will and human intellect to the authority of a 
person appointed by God to be the head and centre of Christianity. The 
hostility to all free enquiry which resulted from this doctrine was first 
directed against natural science,! and gained some partial successes, but 
was in the end defeated at every point. Now the science of history is 
attacked. If the attempt were successful, the inevitable consequence 
would be the bankruptcy of historical investigation, general scepticism, 
and an utter want of confidence in the trustworthiness of all historical 
research,” 4 


1 A portion of the sentence pronounced against Galileo is too curious 
to be omitted :— 

ist.—The proposition that the sun isthe centre of the universe and 
immovable from its place, is absurd, philosophically false, and formally 
heretical ; because it is expressly contrary to Holy Scripture. 

2nd.—The proposition that the earth is not the centre of the world, 
nor immovable, but that it moves, and also with a diurnal motion, is 
absurd, philosophically false, and, theologically considered, at least 
erroneous in faith. 

After a long and declamatory exposé, from one passage in which it has 
been suspected that Galileo was put to the torture, it concludes thus :—- 

“We decree that the book of the Dialogues of Galileo Galilei be 
prohibited by edict ; we condemn you to the prison of this office during 
pleasure ; we order you for the next three weeks to recite once a week the 
seven penitential Psalms,” etc. etc. 

To obtain so mild a sentence, Galileo was obliged to abjure, on the 
Gospels, his belief in the Copernican doctrine. We quote a part of his 
abjuration :— 

‘‘ With a sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I abjure, curse, and detest, 
the said errors and heresies (viz., that the earth moves, etc.). I swear that I 
will never in future say or assert anything, verbally or in writing, which may 
give rise to a similar suspicion against me. . 

I GALILEO GALILEI have abjured as above with my own hand.” 

Rising from his knees after this solemnity, he whispered to a friend, 

‘« Ef purse muove”’: ‘‘It moves for all that” (‘‘ Penny Encyclopeedia,” vol.xi., 
page 46). 
What learned Jesuit would now refuse to believe in the Copernican system? 
Yet how would he reconcile that with the Infallibility of Pope UrbanVIITI.? 


CHAPTER OFT: 
The Fesuits, 


T has been most justly observed, that “The Order of 
Jesus’ is not a party or school in the Roman Church, 
but it is a ruling principle of the Church; it is not an 

organization serving the Church, but the Church serves it. 
All the spirituality, from the Pope and Cardinals down to 
the parish curate, is really under its sway.” 


“Their idea of the Church,” as Dr. Dollinger truly 
says,” “was that of a great and all-embracing kingdom, an 
absolute monarchy, which is governed by a monarch—the 
Pope—with unlimited plenary power. To him all the world 
and the clergy, king and beggar, are equally and uncondi- 
tionally subjected: before him no man has a right, and 
every power in the Church is but an outflow from his—only 
something lent by him at call and recall; and this Papal 
right demands for its preservation and extension all means 
of force and power, of punishment of life and limb, and 
inflicts this in part directly, in part by calling in the secular 
arm.” 


The oath which all Roman Catholic Bishops are required 
to take at their consecration is, as we have mentioned before, 
one of “ feudal vassalage” to the Roman Pontiff. “ Let us 
remember,” says the Bishop of Lincoln,’ “that they are 
then constrained to swear that they will ‘maintain his 
_ royalties against all men,’ and that they will ‘persecute and 
attack ’ all persons whom he styles ‘ heretics and schismatics 


p) 


1 “* Guardian,” 1872, p. 758. 


2 “Guardian,” 1872, p. 307. Lecture before the University of Munich. 


3 Speech of Bishop of Lincoln at the Church Congress, Nottingham. 
‘“Guaraian, £671,)p. 1238. 
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and rebels against himself’; and let us recollect that in 
Italy, and in most Roman Catholic countries, Bishops have 
absolute power over the clergy of their diocese, and can 
suspend them at will from their office, and deprive them of 
their livelihood. - And let us not forget that the Roman 
Catholic Priesthood exercises a secret and potent influence 
over the wills and acts of the laity, who adhere to them by 
means of the Confessional, and by denial of the Sacraments 
on death-beds, and then we shall have some notion of the 
compact and overwhelming power of that spiritual sway 
which is wielded by the Papacy, acting on the Episcopate, and 
through the Episcopate on the Priesthood and the people.” 


The rise and progress of that Society, which, by its 
perfect system of ‘ drill,” has brought the Church of Rome 
into this condition of subjection, must have a special interest. 


But let us be just. While fully recognising the fact that 
the Jesuits have made use of religion as a screw for the 
advancement of their own power, preferring ‘hat to the 
re-union of Christendom (which re-union they have done 
their best to render impossible, by forcing on new dogmas 
which the other churches are not able to accept, and have 
thus made Rome the real schismatic), we must not forget all 
the good which the Society has done for the cause of 
Christianity in time past. 

‘“Where well, none better; where ill, none worse,” Is 
the true description of them. ' 


There is no doubt that Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
this Order, was one of those men that always do appear 
in times of great emergency. “‘ He was a Biscayan officer of 
noble birth in the Spanish army at the beginning of the reign 
of Charles V. Being severely wounded in the defence of 
Pamplona, which was then besieged by the French and 
_ Navarrese, he underwent a long and tedious confinement 
previous to his recovery. He was a man of enthusiastic 
mind.”? He had been fond of pleasure and devoted to 


1 Neale’s Church of Holland, p. 123. 
2 «Penny Encyclopeedia,” Vol. XIII.,-p. r1o. 
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gallantry ; but now, in his forced retirement, he was struck 
with the vanity of the world, and “resolved to devote 
himself to a life of piety and religious labour for the purpose 
of reclaiming” others from frivolity and sin. The world was 
then in a state of vice and ignorance such as we can 
hardly realise. 


Let us refer to a book called ‘Ignatius Loyola and 
the Early Jesuits,”* by a Roman Catholic gentleman, Mr. 
Stewart Rose. His unbiassed pen gives a terrible picture of 
the condition into which the Church had fallen—monks, 
nuns, and secular clergy, all ‘‘ infected with the vices of the 
outer world.” ‘To take an example :— 

“Outside the walls of the town [Barcelona] was a 
Dominican nunnery, called the ‘Convent of the Angels,’ but 
which at that time might have been more fitly styled the 
‘Abode of Demons,’ for of conventual discipline there re- 
Mamea not a vestige. . . . . Laxity had grown into 
licentiousness, and the nuns had ceased to be religious 
except In name.” 


Loyola “commenced with the clergy, whom all the 
writers of that time, and in nearly all places, describe as for 
the most part sunk in a dissolute and scandalous life.” So 
being deeply impressed with the degraded state of the 
Church, Loyola conceived the plan of establishing a reli- 
gious order which should be entirely devoted to four objects, 
VIZ. :— 

1.—The education of youth. 

2.—Preaching, and otherwise instructing grown-up 
people. 

3.—Defending the Catholic faith against heretics and 
unbelievers. 

4.—Propagating Christianity among the heathen. 

Nine friends, one of whom was Francis Xavier, afterwards 
the great missionary, joined with him in a solemn compact 
to promote this order, and, after Loyola’s ordination in Paris, 


1 Published by Longman. 
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repaired with him to Rome, where, in 1537, they laid an 
outline of the regulations before the then Pope, Paul IIL., 
who, after deliberation, issued the bull authorizing the 
Society in 1540. Having been a military man, Loyola’s 
great idea was strict subordination. A discipline so complete 
and perfect has perhaps never been attained under any other 
system which the world has ever seen, considering that the 
Order has spread into all countries, and exerted its influence 
under every varying condition of time, place, and circum- 
stance. It has proved the most powerful organization for 
the support of the Papacy, at a time when such support was 
greatly needed, on account of the spread of the Reforma- 
tion. It was, in its nature, strictly monarchical. 


In ¢hat the Jesuits differed considerably from the 
monkish orders then existing, since in the greater number | 
of the latter the monks “assembled in chapters and elected 
their local superiors, and decided upon other questions 
concerning their community by a majority of votes.”! “This 
gave them something of a popular character—they had their 
canvassings for elections, their personal ambition and 
intrigues.” 


In the Order of Jesus, on the contrary, perfect obedience 
to superiors was the great duty inculcated. The posts they 
were to hold, the countries in which they were to serve, as 
well as all lesser matters, were arranged for them by their 
chiefs. This subjection was carried through several grada- 
tions, terminating in the superior-general, who was to have 
absolute sway over the whole Society, and from whose 
decisions there could be no appeal. The general was to 
subject to the Pope only.” (We may here observe, in pass- 
ing, that in time they became too powerful for the Pope 
himself, and that more than one discovered, zf he wished to 
Ztve, he must obey their behests.) 


1 For a more detailed account of the Society of Jesus, see an able 
article in the ‘‘ Penny Encyclopzedia,” Vol. XIII., p. 110, to which we are 
indebted for this and following quotations. The P,E. was issued by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the Committee of which, 
with Lord Brougham as Chairman, included distinguished members of the 
Royal, Geographical, and other learned Societies. 
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In other ways the Jesuits differed entirely from the other 
orders of monks. For example : the Benedictines employed 
their leisure in scientific and speculative studies, lived retired 
and had little knowledge of the world; the Jesuits were, if 
required, to mix freely in society. Again: the “mendicant 
orders and friars had degenerated from their first zeal, had 
become obnoxious by the sale of indulgences and despised 
for their ignorance and vulgarity”; the Jesuits were to be 
learned and polished gentlemen. Instead. of the monkish 
dress, they were to wear the plain, black garb of the secular 
priest; they were “not bound to keep canonical hours like 
other monks, and consequently had more leisure for study 
or business.” 


They have been the pioneers of Christianity in more 
lands than one, and in Abyssinia they explored further than 
any white men had ever ventured before. Europe is 
indebted to them for the first authentic information respect- 
ing the interior condition of China, where they obtained a 
footing and an influence at the Emperor’s court which no 
other Europeans have ever acquired. This they achieved 
through teaching mathematics and the mechanical sciences, 
which were there much in request. Father Amiot,' for 
instance, went to Pekin in 1751 by desire of the Emperor, 
who had heard of his great proficiency in mathematics. He 
soon won the friendship of that monarch, and he remained 
in his capital till his death, forty-four years after. During 
that time he sent successively from Pekin to Europe the 
fruits of his labours, consisting of many volumes, on the 
History and Antiquities of China, a Dissertation on Chinese 
Music, a Translation of a Poem by one of their Emperors, 
a Treatise on the Military Art as practised among them, a 
Tartar Dictionary, and other works. His industry 1s 
remarkable, considering that all this time he had the 
spiritual direction of the native Christians in the capital. So 
beloved were the Jesuits in Pekin, that when the persecu- 
tions burst out there against the Christians, their house was 
spared and continued to exist to our own times. 


1See ‘Penny Encyclopeedia,” Vol. I., p. 453. 
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But perhaps their colony in Paraguay’ is the most 
wonderful example of their principles and powers. They 
entered ‘South America after the country had been devas- 
tated by the Spanish conquerors, who hunted the Indians 
like wild beasts.” The Jesuits thought that the poor natives 
might be won by gentler means. Having obtained per-— 
mission from the Spanish Court, they formed a “flourishing 
community of Indian converts on the banks of the Paraguay 
and Parana, which is said to have amounted to between one 
and two hundred thousand, and they governed them for a 
century and a-half in peace and happiness, keeping them in 
the condition of docile but contented pupils, directing their 
labours and instructing them in the useful arts, but not in 
the refinements or luxuries of| Europe. . .. . . Writers 
of very different opinions—Raynal, Montesquieu, Muratori, 
Robertson, Southey, and others—have done justice to the 
paternal administration of the Jesuits in Paraguay.” 


With regard to education, too, they have rendered the 
most signal service, since it is they who established the first 
rational system of colleges throughout all Roman Catholic 
countries. ‘These were equally open to high and low, rich 
and poor, who received the same teaching, shared the same 
simple food, might gain the same rewards, and were liable to 
the same punishments. No one could have distinguished 
the son of the noble from the son of the peasant. As a 
rule, they won the love and affection of their pupils to a 
remarkable degree. Many of the distinguished men of the 
eighteenth century, who afterwards became free-thinkers and 
railed at them as a body, had received their first instruction 
from them, and had the candour to acknowledge their 
personal merits. Among these were Lalande and Voltaire. 

Their manners are singularly courteous, and they have 
ever been ready to lend a helping hand to those in need. 
Whatever may be the case in politics, in private life their 
advice has always been disinterested, and many a trembling 
hand has knocked at the cell-doors of the older Fathers, who . 
never refused admission to the unfortunate. 


1 See ‘‘ Penny Encyclopzedia,” Vol. XIII., p. 112. * 
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We must always distinguish between the system and the 
individual, especially as we cannot fail to acknowledge that 
the crowning act of Jesuitical arrogance—the Promulgation 
of Papal Infallibility—has been proclaimed under one who 
is ‘gentleness personified,” '—“ the most virtuous and true- 
hearted Pope that has lived since the separation” from the 
Eastern Church, now more than 800 years ago. ‘“ Pius IX. 
is the medium, not of his own idea, but of the historic idea 
of the Papacy.” 


1 Letter to Dr. Ddollinger from a Layman in Moscow of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, Berlin, 1872. See ‘‘ Guardian,” p. g25. 


CHAPTER: LL: 


Dr. Dollinger’s Resistance to the Hew Decree. 


HE added dogmas have been compared by the 
Rev. Lewis Hogg" to the ‘‘overweighting of the dome 
of Florence Cathedral, which threatened its stability. 

They first added to the Cross the triple tiara of human 
assumption—the Virgin’s ; and then, when the fabric seemed 
tottering under the burden, placed upon it the Divine 
prerogative of Infallibility.” 


On the morrow of placing the “coping-stone, the vast 
edifice which had been in course of construction for 
centuries,”? began to totter. The Franco-German war 
broke out immediately, which caused the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Civita Vecchia. France had always 
been the protectress of the Papacy. When no longer 
bolstered up by foreign help, the temporal power fell. 
While France and Germany were making such a dust that 
Europe could hardly see through it, Victor Emmanuel seized 
the opportunity for which he had been long waiting. Just 
two months after Papal Infallibility was proclaimed, his 
victorious army marched through the gate of Porta Pia, and 
the Eternal City became thenceforward the capital of free 
and united Italy. 


But we must not anticipate. 
The votes of the Council were taken on the 13th of 


1 Speech at Church Congress at Nottingham. See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1871, 
p. 1239. 


2 Speech at Church Congress at Nottingham. See ‘“‘ Guardian,” p. 
1240. Rev, Malcolm MacColl. 
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July, with the following result, six hundred and one bishops 
being present :— 
370 for Infallibility, pure and simple. 
62 juxta modum. 
88 non place. 
81 abstained from voting. 


601 


Three Cardinals—Mathieu, Schwarzenberg, and Raus- 
cher, as well as two Archbishops—voted against, which 
caused a great sensation. 


The ablest and most learned divines in the German 
Church were opposed to it, and so the majority of that 
Episcopate were among those that held out longest. “They 
were regarded as belonging to the moderate school by the 
‘German Catholics,’ and were sent to Rome with the 
utmost confidence that they would never yield compliance 
with Papal encroachments." The unmeasured scorn which 
has, since 1870, been poured upon the heads of these 
. unlucky Bishops, shows to what an extent they had been 
previously trusted ; indeed, down to the very last, they were 
regarded as safe men. In the beginning of July, 1870, 
when it had been evident that the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility would be pushed through by all means, lawful or 
unlawful, a document was drawn up by Schulte of Prague, 
Dollinger of Munich, and Kiihn of Tubingen—to which 
the theological professoriates gave in their adherence— 
promising the assistance of ‘German Catholic science’ in 
maintaining their opposition.” They , had besides the 
support of Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, of Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, of Cardinal Rauscher of Vienna, of 
Strossmayer, Bishop of Sirnium and Bosnia—the “ Cicero 
of the Council ”—and lastly of Schwarzenberg, a Prince in 
his own right, a Prince of the Church, and Primate of 
Bohemia, who, one would think, might, from his position, 
have taken an independent stand. : 


1 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” March, 1877, p. 6. 
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But, alas! one and all proved a broken reed. The 
confidence in them had been misplaced. 


The German contingent at the Vatican numbered twenty, 
including Cardinal Hohenlohe. At the voting on July 13, 
he was absent without leave. One Bishop—Wurzburg— 
had died before ; eleven voted against ;' the Archbishop of 
Cologne voted juxta modum,; consequently, six voted for 
the infallibility. 


Even of those who voted against, all, with the one 
exception of Strossmayer, submitted on their return to 
their dioceses. He held out for a few years, but gave in at 
last. 


The Archbishop of Munich called all the theological 
professors round him directly he got back, on July 21, only 
three days. after the passing of the dogma. It was a 
memorable interview. Dr. Friedrich, Cardinal Hohenlohe’s 
secretary, and one of Dr. Dollinger’s most intimate friends, 
of whom we shall hear more hereafter, gives an account of 

it in his Zagebuch.} 


““¢ Rome has spoken,’ said the Archbishop, ‘and what- 
ever our personal belief is, we must submit.’ He then 
asked Dollinger if we ought not to begin to labour afresh in 
the cause of the Holy Church. ‘Yes,’ said Dollinger 
promptly, ‘yes—for the Old Church.” ‘There is but one 
Church,’ said the Archbishop, ‘which is neither new nor 
old.’ ‘But people have made a new one,’ replied Dollinger, 
and as he turned away Friedrich saw tears in his eyes. In 
those words is found the first indication of the title ‘Old 
Catholic.’” 


The last to give in was Dr. Hefele, Bishop of Rotten- 
burg. As late as the roth of the following November, he 
wrote to the Professors at Bonn :—‘“I will not publish the 


1 One-eighth of the whole number who voted xox placet. 


2 «« Foreign Church Chronicle,” March, 1877; p. 7. See also Professor 
Mayor’s Speech at the Church Congress, Brighton, 1874. Report, p. 41. 
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new dogma in my diocese. . . I had rather lose my see 
than my peace of conscience.”! 


“The Roman Curia has,” as Mr. Malcolm MacColl 
truly observes,” ‘‘ enclosed the Roman Catholic Episcopate 
in a net-work of entanglements from which escape is 
scarcely possible. Once within that net, a Bishop is as 
helpless as the fisherman within the embrace of the cuttle-fish 
in Victor Hugo’s story. Resignation or submission, he may 
choose one or the other ; but there is no third alternative. 
The submission of Dr. Hefele is a case in point. He is 
one of the most learned men in the Roman communion, 
and his vigorous opposition to the Vatican decree was felt 
to be most damaging. It so happened that the expiration 
of his quinquennial faculties took place after the adjourn- 
ment of the Council.” These included, among other 
things, the power of granting marriage licences within the 
third and fourth degrees. “The Bishop applied for a 
renewal of these powers, and was told that submission to 
the decrees was a szve gué non of their being granted.” He 
held out for some time, but the result was that within two 
months nineteen couples- were refused marriage in his 
diocese, because they were within the prohibited degrees, 
and the Bishop had no power to dispense them. In public 
estimation, persons so married would be in much the same 
position as in a case of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister in England. The result of this pressure put upon the 
Bishop, was that he found himself so hampered in the 
administration of his diocese, that he had to face the 
alternative of resignation or submission, and he chose the 
latter, in spite of what he had written to the University 
of Bonn. 


At the same time we cannot but feel that his consent was 
a mere extortion, and that a Church which stoops to use 
such means can hardly be expected to prosper. 
1 «¢ Foreign Church Chronicle,’’ March, 1877, note to p. Io. 


2Speech at Church Congress, Nottingham, October, 1871. See 
‘‘Guardian,” p. 1240. 
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In him all hopes of an Episcopal leader for the Old 
Catholics vanished. Their fate, as a Church, seemed 
trembling in the balance. ‘Men were breaking loose from 
their plighted promises; the Franco-German war was adding 
to the confusion of the public mind; the Bishops were 
sending out pastorals and circular letters scattering threats 
of excommunication and suspension in all directions,” to all 
who would not accept the new decree ;* even the defenders 
of the old faith were beginning to weigh the mutual 
advantages of truth and unity; it needed the trumpet-call 
of a master to rally the small band of men who loved the 
truth above all else, and to recall them to the conflict. 
This blast pealed forth in the celebrated Declaration of 
Dr. Dollinger, in which he undertook to prove the unscrip- 
tural and uncatholic character of the new dogma before the 
assembled Episcopate of Germany. We feel that its 
importance requires that it should be transcribed at length. 
It was addressed to the Archbishop of Munich—Dr. 
Dollinger’s diocesan—who had left him and Dr. Freidrich 
alone for eight months, and then demanded their formal 
submission to the new decree. 


It is dated March 28, 1871, and it appeared in the 
“‘ Dusseldorf Gazette” on the following Saturday. The 
translation here given is one that appeared in the 
“Guardian” of April 5 of that year, page 401 :— 


__ “Your Excellency has asked me in two letters to explain my position 
with respect to the Romish Resolutions of July 18th, 1870, which have 
been published by you. 


‘It has transpired in the circle of your Cathedral Chapter, that it is 
your intention to proceed against me with such penal measures as are used 
only against such priests as have been guilty of gross moral] crimes, and 
even but seldom against these. This is to occur, if I do not, within a 
certain period, submit myself to the two new articles cf faith, as to the 
universal (Al/gewalt) power and infallibility of the Pope. 

_ _ ““T learn at the same time that a Council-meeting of German Bishops 
is to take place shortly at Fulda. 


“In the year 1848, when a meeting of all the German Bishops was 
held at Wirzburg, the honour of an invitation was extended to ee 
and I took part in the proceedings. Your Excellency might, perhaps, 


ise Foreign Church Chronicle,” March, 1877, po: 
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arrange that I might be allowed in the meeting which is about to take 
place, not this time to take part in the proceedings, but to have an 
audience for a few hours. 


_ “For I am prepared to prove before this meeting the following theses, 
which are of decisive importance for the present situation of the German 
Church, as well as for my personal position. 


** Firstly :—The new articles of faith are based upon the texts in the 
Holy Scriptures, St. Matt. xvi. 18 and St. John xxi. 17, and, as far as 
infallibility is concerned, upon the text, St. Luke xxii. 32, with which the 
same, Biblically considered, must stand or fall. But we are bound by a 
solemn oath, which I myself have twice sworn, to ‘accept and to explain 
the Holy Scriptures, not otherwise than according to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers.’ The Fathers of the Church have all, without 
exception, explained the texts in question, as bearing a totally different 
meaning to the new decrees, and especially in the text, St. Luke xxii. 32, 
have found anything but an infallibility given to the Pope. Therefore, were 
I to accept with the decrees this explanation, without which every Biblical 
basis to the same is wanting, I should commit a perjury. And, asI have 
said, [am prepared to prove this to the Bishops in Council. 


** Secondly :—In several Episcopal pastorals and notices which have 
lately appeared, the assertion has been made, or the historical proof 
sought, that the new doctrine now proceeding from Rome as to the 
universal power of the Pope over every single Christian, and as to the 
Papal Infallibility in decisions in the Church on matters of faith from the 
beginning, through all time and for ever, has been generally, or at least 
nearly generally, believed and taught. I am ready to prove that this 
assertion is based upon an entire misconception of the traditions of the 
Church for the first thousand years, and upon an entire distortion of her 
history. It is in direct contradiction to the plainest facts and testimonies. 


“Thirdly :—I_ am ready to prove that the Bishops of the Latin 
countries—Spain, Italy, South America, France—who formed the immense 
majority at Rome, were, with their clergy, already led astray by the class- 
books, from which they took their ideas during their seminary education, 
since the proofs given in these books are, for the most part, false, invented, 
or distorted. I shall prove this, firstly, with the two principal and 
favourite works of modern theological schools and seminaries—T'he 
Moral Philosophy of St. Alphonsus Liguori (and especially as regards the 
treatise contained therein concerning the Pope) and with The Theology 
of the Jesuit Perrone; further, with the writings of the Archbishop 
Cardoni and of Bishop Ghilardi, which were distributed in Rome during 
the Council; and finally, with The Theology’ of the Viennese Theologian, 
Schwetz. 


“< Fourthly :—I appeal to the fact, which I am ready to prove in 
public, that two General Councils and several Popes have already decided, 
in the fifteenth century, by solemn decrees, issued by the Councils, and 
repeatedly confirmed by the Popes, the question as to the extent of the 
Pope’s power and as to his infallibility, and that the decrees of the 18th 
July, 1870, are in the most glaring contradiction to these resolutions, and 
therefore cannot possibly be considered as binding. 


“« Wifthly :—‘*1 believe that I shall be able to prove that the new 
decrees are simply incompatible with the Constitutions of the States of 
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Europe, and especially with that of Bavaria, and that I find it impossible 
for me, who am bound by oath to this Constitution, which I have lately 
sworn on my admission to the Chamber of the Councillors of State, to 
accept the new decrees, and, as their necessary consequence, the Bulls 
‘Unam Sanctum’ and ‘ Cum ex Apostolatus officio,’ the Syllabus of Pius 
IX., with so many other Papal declarations and laws, which are now to be 
accepted as infallible decisions, and are in irreconcilable antagonism to 
the laws of the country. I appeal on this subject to the opinion given by 
the legal faculty in Munich, and am ready to abide by the arbitration of 
any German legal faculty which your Excellency may be pleased to name, 


“‘T only ask two conditions for the Conference, which I have pro- 
posed, or rather prayed for—the first, that my assertions, together with 
any counter-assertions, shall be recorded, with a view to their subsequent 
publication ; the second, that a man of scientific culture, to be chosen by 
me, shall be allowed to be present at the Conference. 


‘Should this be unattainable before the German Bishops in Fulda, I 
venture most respectfully to proffer another request—that it may please 
your Excellency to form, out of the members of your Cathedral Chapter, 
a committee, before which I may plead my cause in the way above 
mentioned. Several of these venerable gentlemen are Doctors, and were 
formerly Professors of Theology, and at the same time my former scholars. 
I may hope that it would be more agreeable to them to treat with me in 
quiet argument, to confute me, if possible, with reasons and facts, than to 
draw up, upon the seat of judgment, criminal sentences against me, and 
to submit the same to your Excellency, to be fulminated, as the saying is. 


‘¢ Tf your Excellency will consent to preside at this Conference, and will 
condescend to correct any errors into which I may have fallen during the 
citation and explanation of testimonies and facts, I shall count it as a 
great honour, and the cause of truth can only profit thereby. And when 
you place before me the prospect of the exercise of your pastoral power, 
I may still hope that you will prefer to employ, in the first place, towards 
me, the finest, most noble, most benevolent, and most Christ-like attribute 
of this power—namely, the teacher’s office. Should I be convinced by 
testimonies and facts, I engage myself to revoke publicly all that I have 
written in this matter, and to confute myself. In any case, the results 
must be advantageous to the Church, and the peace of spirits. For it is 
not myself alone who am concerned—thousands of the clergy, hundreds 
and thousands of the laity think as I do, and find it impossible to accept 
the new articles of faith. 


“Up to this day, not a single one, even of those who have signed a 
declaration of submission, has said to me that he is really convinced of the 
truth of these theses. All my friends and acquaintances confirm me in 
this experience—‘ Not a single person believes in it,’ is what I hear day by 
day from all lips. A Conference such as I have proposed, and the publi- 
cation of the proceedings, will in any case afford that deeper insight 
which so many long for. 


“Perhaps your Excellency will refer me to the Pastoral issued recently 
by yourself, as a source from which I can draw sufficient instruction and 
correction of my opinions ; but I must confess that it has had exactly the 
opposite effect upon me, and I am ready to prove that there is there a 
long list of misunderstood, distorted, mutilated, or invented testimonies, 
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which, taken together with the suppression of the most important facts 
and counter-proofs, form a most unreal picture of the true tradition. It 
is certain that the person to whom your Excellency entrusted this task did 
not invent these falsifications, but has borrowed them in good faith from 
others (Cardoni, for instance), but were it his desire to defend his work at 
the proposed Conference, he would find me ready to prove my assertion in 
a few hours, or should I not succeed in doing so, to make public apology to 
him. I would only ask for one condition in consideration of the import- 
ance of the matter—viz., that the Government be requested to allow a 
statesman, learned in historical and ecclesiastical matters, to attend the 
Conference. As the case is one of the highest importance for all Govern- 
ments, it may be assumed that this request would not be refused. 


‘‘There is no want of precedents in the past history of the Church [ 
which show that my proposal is in accordance with the principles as well’ 
as with the practice of the Church. In the year 411, a Conference of 286 
Catholic and 279 Donatist Bishops held three Sessions under the presi- 
dency of the Imperial Officer of State, Marcellinus, and the disputed 
doctrine was discussed, upon which the latter decided in favour of the 
Catholic Bishops. In the year 1433, Bohemian Calixtines appeared at the 
Council of Basel, and a decree which had been issued eighteen years 
before by the Synod of Constance, as to the Communion in one kind, was 
now submitted to new discussion and examination, the result being that 
compromise (also acknowledged by the Papal chair), which was a most 
important and fundamental concession to the Bohemians, and one differ- 
ing widely from the older decree. A still greater similarity with the 
transaction proposed by myself, is to be found in the Conference, so 
celebrated in French history, between the Bishop Du Perron of Evreux, 
and the Protestant statesman and savant, Du Plessis-Mornay, which took 
place in the year 1600, at Fontainebleau, under the auspices of King Henry 
IV. Here it was a question as to the proof that Mornay had falsified or incor- 
rectly quoted a considerable number of authorities in his book upon the 
Eucharist. Henry himself presided, and the most eminent men of both 
Churches were present as witnesses. The Conference was interrupted after 
a few days, and after a number of Mornay’s quotations had been examined, 
by the illness of the latter, but caused, nevertheless, a remarkably favour- 
able effect for the Catholic cause in the excited minds of that period. 


“* Most venerable Archbishop, I leave entirely to your own judgment 
which form you will give to a Conference so much desired by myself, and 
certainly so welcome to multitudes of German Catholics, and what persons 
you will invite to attend or oppose to me ; in your diocese there is certainly 
no want of professional theologians who will be glad to accept your 
invitation. The practice of the Church proves that a question of faith is 
just as much an affair of the laity as of the clergy, and that the former may 
take part in the scientific examination and establishment of the tradition, 
a fact which both Popes and theologians have acknowledged. And in this 
case, which is.a matter for historical proof, I am gladly ready to submit to 
the verdict of the most eminent historians of the German nation and of 
the Catholic faith. Such men as Ficker, Reumont, Hofler, Arneth, 
Kampschulte, Cornelius, Lorenz, Wegele, Aschbach, may judge whether 
my proofs be critically and historically right or not. 
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‘‘Your Excellency was pleased formerly to honour my book on the 
‘First Ages of the Church Apostolical’ with your approval, and it was 
generally considered among German Catholics to be a true picture of the 
time of foundation: even the Jesuitic-Ultramontane party let it pass 
without censure. But if the new decrees contain the truth, then I have 
laid myself open to the reproach of having entirely misrepresented the 
history of the Apostles. That entire section of my book which concerns 
the constitution of the earlier Church, my description of the relation in 
which Paul and tbe other Apostles stood to Peter—all is fundamentally 
wrong, and I ought to condemn my own book, and confess that I have 
neither understood Luke’s Acts of the Apostles nor their own Epistles. 


“The new doctrine of the Vatican invests the Pope with entire 
plenary power (totam plenitudinem potestatis) over the whole Church, as 
well as over every single layman, priest, or Bishop ; a power which is to 
represent at the same time the truly Episcopal, and again the specifically 
Papal power ; which is to include in itself everything concerning faith, 
morals, duty, discipline ; which shall reach everyone from the monarch to 
the day-labourer, and can command, punish, and forbid him. The wording 
is so carefully arranged, that no other position and authority remains for 
the Bishops than that of Papal commissaries or delegates. And in this 
manner, as everyone acquainted with Church history and with the Fathers 
will confess, the Episcopacy of the Early Church is essentially dissolved, and 
an Apostolical institution, to which, according to the Fathers, the highest 
na at and authority of the Church is due, is subtilised to a bodiless 
shadow. 


‘For no one will think it possible that there should exist two Bishops 
in the same diocese, one of whom is at the same time Pope, the other 
being simply a Bishop—and a Papal Vicar or Diocesan Commissary is 
not a Bishop, is no successor of the Apostles. He may, through the 
powers conceded to him from Rome, be very mighty so long as his principal 
allows him to rule, just in the same way as a Jesuit or mendicant friar, to 
whom the Pope has granted abundance of privileges, also possesses great 
power ; and I well know that such an extension of their powers had been 
held out in prospect to the Bishops in Rome ; that they have been told, 
‘The more irresistible the Pope, the stronger shall ye be, for the rays of 
the abundance of his power shall fall also on you.’ The Bishops of the 
minority have penetrated the delusion of these promises ; they understood 
clearly, as the ‘ Analytical Synopsis’ shows, that as soon as the universal 
Episcopacy of the Pope should be established, they might indeed continue 
to be dignitaries of the Church, but no longer true Bishops. You your- 
self, venerable Sir, took part in the deputation which made such urgent 
counter-representations to the Pope, on the 15th July, 1870—representa- 
tions which Bishop von Ketteler (Mayence) sought to emphasize by 
prostration ! We know that these representations were fruitless. The sole 
consolation given to the Bishops, mourning the loss of their ecclesiastical 
dignity, was confined to the declaration in the decree, that the Episcopal 
power is an ‘ordinary’ one (.e., ‘a potestas ordinaria sub delegata,’ as the 
Romish canonists are accustomed to express it), and that the Pope considers 
it to be his duty to support them, this being vouched by a mutilated saying 
of Gregory the Great, by a passage which, if it with others had been quoted 
in its entirety, would indeed have proved to the world that this Pope of 
the seventh century put away from himself with the deepest horror such 
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a universal Episcopacy as has now been established, considering it a 
blasphemous usurpation. 


‘Nor has there been any lack of prayers, representations, and 
warnings, before and during the Council; you yourself, venerable Sir, 
took part in the same by your signature. The Bishops of the minority 
have declared in an address to the Pope on the 12th of January, signed by 
yourself, that ‘the declarations and acts of the Fathers of the Church, the 
true documents of history, and the Catholic educational system itself, 
presented the most serious difficulties in opposition to the proclamation of 
the doctrine of infallibility.” They were, as they themselves said, afraid 
even to discuss these difficulties, and prayed the Pope to relieve 
them from the necessity of such a discussion—7.e., to relinquish his 
infallibility. But when the Pope insisted that the Council should occupy 
itself therewith, the German Bishops demanded on the ilth of March 
exhaustive Conferences on the question of infallibility, to be conducted by 
deputations chosen from both sides. These were not granted, and they 
had to content themselves with speeches in the Aula, where any regular 
discussion was an impossibility. 


*“As to the indispensability and urgent need of such Conferences, I 
would only quote here one instance. A considerable number of Italian 
Bishops demanded in a since-printed address that Papal Infallibility should 
be raised to a dogma of faith, because two men, both Italians and both the 
pride of their nation, Thomas Aquinas and Alphonsus Liguori, these 
shining lights of the Church, had thus taught. Now, it was well known 
and proved by me, as well as by Gratry, that Thomas had been deceived 
by a long series of invented testimonies, as indeed he bases his teaching in 
this instance almost exclusively upon such falsifications, and never upon 
genuine passages of the Fathers or Councils. And as to Liguori, a single 
glance at his writings is sufficient to convince any practised theologian 
that his dealings with falsified passages are still worse than those of 
Thomas. My exposure of the fraud to which the latter had succumbed 
created great sensation in Rome. The author of a pamphlet published 
there, and directed against myself, says that a great cry had been raised 
on the subject round about him. It ought, therefore, to have been 
indispensably necessary to examine closely into the matter. It is true 
that such an examination, carefully and thoroughly begun, would have led 
very far; it would have resulted in the proof that the theory of Papal 
Infallibility had been introduced into the Church solely by a series of 
calculated inventions and falsifications, and had then been spread and 
maintained by force, by the suppression of older teaching, and by the many 
means and artifices which are at the disposal of the ruling power. 

“ All exertions, representations, and petitions, then, were fruitless ; 
nothing was conceded, and yet the example of the so-often quoted Council 
of Florence was before their eyes, when the assertion of the Greeks, that 
falsified passages of the Fathers were laid before them, led to examinations 
and discussions lasting many months and carried on with the greatest care. 
It is assuredly known to your Excellency that the most careful and ripe 
consideration of tradition has invariably been required of any true 
(Ecumenical Council about to issue dogmatic resolutions. How great the 
contrast in this respect between Trent and that which occurred in Rome 
in 1870! Certainly the treatise of Archbishop Cardoni, which was 
accepted at once by the Preparatory Committee, and which was to be 
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considered by the assembled Bishops as a proof, could not have supported 
examination for one single hour. 

‘In the whole history of the Church, I only know of one General 
Council in which, as in this last, those in power prevented any thorough 
discussion of tradition, and this was the Second of Ephesus in the year 449. 
There, in the so-called Synod of Thieves, this was done by force and by 
tumultuous tyranny. In the Vatican Council the order of proceeding which 
was imposed on the assembly, the Papal Committee, and the will of the 
majority, suffered no regular and critical examination to be made. Such 
an examination would assuredly have brought to light many awkward 
and unpleasant matters, but it would have preserved the Church from a state 
of confusion which must appear pitiable to yourself. If you, notwith- 
standing, assert that the Vatican assembly was entirely free, you take the 
word ‘free’ in a sense which theological circles do not generally attach to 
it. A Council is only, then, theologically free when free examination and 
discussion of all objections and difficulties has taken place, when excep- 
tions have been admitted, and examined in accordance with the rules for 
ascertaining the tradition. That not even the most modest beginning 
was made in this direction, that indeed the immense majority of the 
Bishops from Latin countries wanted either the will or the power to 
distinguish truth from. falsehood, right from wrong, is proved by the 
pamphlets which appeared in Italy and were distributed in Rome,—for 
instance, those of the Dominican Bishop of Mondori,Ghilardi ; and further, 
by the fact that hundreds of these Bishops could, without blushing, rest 
their case upon the unassailable authority of Alphousus Liguori. 


“*Tt is well known that the Jesuits, when they had conceived the plan 
of establishing Papal absolutism in Church and State, in education and 
administration, as a dogma, invented the so-called ‘ Sacrificio dell’ intelletto,’ 
and assured their adherents and disciples—yes, even persuaded many, and 
among them many Bishops—that the most beautiful act of adoration of 
the Almighty and the most noble Christian heroism consist in this—that 
man, renouncing his own spiritual light of self-gained understanding and 
discernment, should throw himself with blind faith into the arms of our 
unerring Papal magistracy as the sole source of religious knowledge. And 
this religious order has indeed had great success in raising in the eyes of 
numbers intellectual indolence to the dignity of religious sacrifice full of 
merit, and has even moved men, whose culture would have enabled them 
to enter upon an historical examination, to abandon the same. But, as far 
as we may judge from their Pastorals, the German Bishops have not yet 
descended to this point of delusion. They still concede to human know- 
ledge, to human research and examination, a right to exist and a sphere of 
activity. They themselves appeal to history, as does the Pastoral which 
has appeared under your name. 


“In a Pastoral Letter which has just been sent to me, Bishop 
Lothar von Kiibel in Freiburg, says on p. 9—‘ Does the Pope receive new 


/ revelations? Can he create new articles of faith? Certainly not. He can 


only declare that a doctrine is contained in the Holy Scriptures, and in 
tradition, and therefore is revealed by GOD and must be believed of all.’ 
I do not doubt that your Excellency, and all other German Bishops, are fully 
agreed with these words. But the question is, then, (in the present 
confused state of the Church,) simply an historical one, which is to be 
treated and decided upon according to the means in our power, and to 
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the rules which are applicable to every historic search, to every discovery 
of past facts—that is to say, of such as belong to history. There are, in 
this case, no special or secret sources of which the Popes alone have the 
right or power to ayail themselves. Both Pope and Bishops must in this 
case necessarily, if I may use the expression, place themselves under the 
common law—~.e., if their resolutions are to endure, they must adopt that 
course, must initiate that examination of witnesses with the requisite 
sifting and critical proof of evidence, which alone, in the judgment of all 
men of capacity, in historical matters is able to give us truth and certainty. 
There were, therefore, and remain yet, two questions to be answered in 
accordance with this course. Firstly, is it the truth that the three sayings 
of Christ respecting Peter were understood from the beginning through 
all centuries in the whole Church in the sense which is now given 
to them—namely, that of an infallibility and boundless universal power 
granted thereby to the Popes? Secondly, is it true that the ecclesiastical 
tradition of all time in the writings of the Fathers, and the facts of history, 
proves the general acknowledgment of this double right of the Pope ? 


‘““Tf these questions must be answered in the negative, it is not 
permissible to appeal, as Bishop von Kiibel and others do, to the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, as promised to the Pope, and to the obedience of faith 
due on this account tohim; for what we are to examine into historically is 
just whether this assistance has been promised to him. And where has 
this been done? Not in the Council, for there, as Cardoni’s principal 
treatise proves, even falsifications were not shunned, and an entirely 
unreal picture of tradition has been given, with a suppression of the most 
striking facts and eounter-testimonies. And it is precisely this which I 
am ready to prove. 


** And here I beg your Excellency to consider that the doctrine which 
we are now to adopt forms by its own nature, and by the declaration of 
the Pope himself, by the confession of all infalliblists, a fundamental article 
of faith—that it is a question of the regula jfidec of the rule which must 
decide what is to be believed and what is not. In future, every Catholic 
Christian could only answer the query why he believes this or that, as 
follows :—‘I believe, or deny it, because the infallible Pope has commanded 
me to believe or todenyit.’ Nor can this first principle of faith, as the Holy 
Scriptures necessarily should most clearly show, ever have been doubtful 
in the Church. It must at every date and among every people have 
governed the whole Church like a a brightly shining star—it must have 
been placed in the front of all instruction; and we all wait for an 
explanation, how is it to be cleared up that only after 1,830 years the 
Church has started the idea of making an article of faith of a doctrine 
which the Pope calls, in a letter addressed to your Excellency on the 
28th of October, ‘lpsum fundamentale principium Catholice fider ac 
doctrine.’ How can it have been possible that the Popes should have, 
during centuries past, exempted whole countries, whole schools of theology, 
from belief in this ‘fundamental article of faith’? And, may I add? how 
' is it that your Excellency yourself strove so long and so persistently 
against the enunciation of this dogma? Because it was not opportune, 
you say. But can it ever have been ‘inopportune’ to give to believers the 
key of the whole temple of faith, to announce to them the fundamental 
article on which all the rest depend? We stand all of us giddy before a 
chasm which opened before us on the 18th of July last. 
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‘¢ He who wishes to measure the immense range of these resolutions 
may be urgently recommended to compare thoroughly the third chapter 
of the decrees in Council with the fourth, and to realise for himself what 
a system of universal government and spiritual dictation stands here before 
us. It is the plenary power over the whole Church as over each separate 
member, such as the Popes have claimed for themselves since Gregory VII., 
such as is pronounced in the numerous Bulls since the Bull ‘ Unam 
Sanctum,’ which is from henceforth to be believed and acknowledged in 
his life by every Catholic. This power is boundless, incalculable ; it can, 
as Innocent III. said, strike at sin everywhere, can punish every man, 
allows of no appeal, is sovereign and arbitrary, for, according to 
Boniface VIII., the Pope ‘carries all rights in the shrine of his bosom.’ 
As he has now become infallible, he can in one moment, with the one 
little word ‘orbi’ (that is that he addresses himself to the whole Church) 
make every thesis, every doctrine, every demand, an unerring and 
irrefragable article of faith. Against him there can be maintained no 
right, no personal or corporate freedom—or, as the canonists say, the 
tribunal of GOD and that of the Pope are one and the same. This system 
bears its Romish origin on its forehead and will never be able to penetrate 
in Germanic countries. As a Christian, as a theologian, as an historian, 
as a citizen, I cannot accept this doctrine. Not as a Christian, for it is 
irreconcilable with the spirit of the Gospel, and with the plain words of 
Christ and of the Apostles: it purposes just that establishment of the 
kingdom of this world which Christ rejected ; it claims that rule over all 
communions which Peter forbids to all and to himself. Notas theologian, 
for the whole true tradition of the Church is in irreconcilable opposition to 
it. Notas historian can I accept it, for as such I know that the persistent 
endeavour to realise this theory of a kingdom of the world has cost Europe 
rivers of blood, has confounded and degraded whole countries, has shaken 
the beautiful organic architecture of the elder Church, and has begotten, 
fed, and sustained the worst abuses in the Church. 


** Finally, as a citizen, I must put it away from me, because by its 
claims on the submission of States and monarchs, and of the whole political 
order under the Papal power, and by the exceptional position which it 
claims for the clergy, it lays the foundation of endless, ruinous disputes 
between Church and State, between clergy and laity. For I cannot 
conceal from myself that this doctrine, the results of which were the ruin 
of the old German kingdom, would, if governing the Catholic part of the 
German nation, at once lay the seed of incurable decay in the new kingdom 
which has just been built up. 


*“ Accept, etc., 


b ** (Signed) I. von D6OLLINGER. 
“€ Munich, 28 March, 1871.” 


CHALLE. AV, 


The Struggle between Church and State 
in Germany. 


No. I. 


S the Archbishop’s only reply to this letter was an 
excommunication, it need hardly be said that when 
the Council of the German Bishops assembled at 

“the grave of the holy Boniface,” at Fulda, Dr. Dollinger 
was not present. 


Excommunication must have been a “ sore trial” to him. 
“As a priest and teacher, he had been during a long life 
accustomed to view it and to speak of it in its darker 
aspect.”' When he first heard of it he encouraged himself 
by saying, ““I see the grave open at my feet; but, God 
helping me, I will not go down into it with a lie in my 
hand,” and he must often since have needed the encourage- 
ment of that thought. Like the Chaplain of the Penitentiary 
at Lucerne, who followed in his footsteps, ‘‘ he intended to 
take his honour spotless to the grave.”? “He has earned 
the honours of a confessor®. . . and may be cheered by 
the reflection that he is fighting the battle of truth as 
faithfully as did Athanasius when the world persecuted him, 
and the Pope of Rome declared against him. The cause 
of Athanasius triumphed at last, notwithstanding the 


1 Letter to “‘ Guardian,” signed Reginald H. Barnes. See 1872, p. 1004. 


2 This was the reply given by the Chaplain to his Bishop, who was 
urging the dogma on him. 


3 Article in “Guardian” on Dr. Déllinger’s excommunication, 1871. 
p- 489. 
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‘miserable apostacy’ of Liberius. According to the new 
dogma, the fall of Liberius was no ‘ miserable apostacy,’ but 
a declaration of infallible truth ; in other words, the Arian 
heresy and the Catholic faith are equally true! Let Dr. 
Déllinger console himself. A dogma which issues in such 
absurdity, putting light for darkness and darkness for light, 
must go the way of all error. It is impossible it can find 
a home in the bosom of the Catholic Church, and Dr. 
Dollinger’s brave attitude is already beginning to bear fruit.” 

These words were written a few days after the famous 
declaration, and we are about to see what is the fruit that 
has been borne between then and now. 

But, first, as to the position in which an excommunicated 
person finds himself. There being practically no such thing 
in the Anglican Communion, it is somewhat difficult for us 
to realise. The administration of the sacraments is refused 
them, as is the blessing of the Church at marriage and 
burial; leave to be sponsors at baptism is denied them ; 
they are even forbidden to join in the public prayers. One 
cannot wonder that being put out of communion—in other 
words—excommunication should be dreaded. 

Again we can hardly realise the perplexity in which those 
brought up in the Roman Church, and taught that there is 
no salvation outside her pale, now find themselves. They 
are commanded to believe, on pain of excommunication, a 
dogma which the most illustrious and learned scholars of 
their communion have clearly demonstrated to be an 
historical falsehood. 

Yet, it may be asked, could they not quietly keep their 
opinions to themselves ? 

Even that was rendered impossible, at any rate in 
Germany, as word went round before the Easter and Whit- 
suntide communions, that the priests, through means of the 
confessional, were to discover who did, and who did 
not, believe the dogma. The latter were threatened with 
excommunication, and a report made of them to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. The Cologne Gazette very appositely 
enquired how such a proceeding could be reconciled with 
the sanctity of the seal of confession? By thus forcing the 
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people openly to declare their acceptance of what many of 
them believed to be a falsehood, it was hoped that the Old 
Catholic movement would be promptly and effectually 
suppressed. 


“He who attempts to force conscience,” said the 
Emperor Maximilian, “assails the citadel of Heaven itself.” 


The indignation of the public mind, and the state of 
confusion produced in families, consequent on these proceed- 
ings, will be gathered from the following petition to the 
King of Bavaria, dated the 5th of May, 1871, and signed 
by more than 12,000 of his subjects, praying him to 
interfere and check the tyrannical action of the priests in 
this matter.’ 


After recalling to the King’s memory the fact that on 
the 9th of August, in last year, his Government officially 
warned the Bavarian Bishops that the new Vatican decree 
could not be published in the State without the King’s 
consent, they point out that all the Bavarian Bishops have 
published the dogma in spite of the warning; only one 
prelate, the Archbishop of Bamberg, having even applied 
for this consent, and in his case it was distinctly refused. 
Stating that the action of Government had given hope to 
the consciences of those who could not accept the dogma, 
the address proceeds thus :— 


‘* But these expectations have been bitterly disappointed. From the 
public pulpit, in Church newspapers and other journals under clerical 
influence, and by the abuse of the confessional, the acceptance of the 
doctrine which your Majesty’s Government has declared to be a danger to 
the political and social foundations of the State, is insisted on with 
redoubled vigour. 


‘We, your faithful subjects, have received most numerous and 
trustworthy reports respecting this so presumptuous a rebellion against the 
law of the State. Wives’ hearts are used to attack their husbands, the 
father is cursed in the child’s presence, and uot alone is it sought to work 
upon the weaker nature of women in the confessional, but these efforts 
are supplemented by officious letters, and by intrusive visits. We see an 
especial danger in the abuse which many clergymen are beginning to 
make of the religious teaching in the schools. The child is rightly 
accustomed to view his teacher of religion as an authority, he believes and 
follows him implicitly. And to these ingenuous, childish minds is now taught 


J “Guardian,” 1871, p. 579. 
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this dangerous innovation, and the child at school is told that his father at 
home, who will not believe, is accursed and damned. Mockery and shame 
are held in view of those who do not submit, by preachers from the pulpit, 
solemn excommunication, and, most wounding of all,a dishonourable burial ! 
Already on the Rhine the rebellion of the clergy has gone so far as to 
refuse to marry a soldier, who, returned from the war, wished to bring 
home a bride, because his name was appended to a protest against this 
perilous novelty. The public declarations of the Bavarian parish priests 
lead us to expect similar refusals in our own land. The man of business— 
and we have numerous communications to this effect—is threatened with 
the ruin of his trade} foreclosing of capital and execution are held in view 
of him who has borrowed money belonging to the Church, or under the 
Church’s influence, and who does not submit himself in faith. It is well 
known that a few weeks after your Majesty’s Government had especially 
forbidden the promulgation of the new dogma, Provost von Déollinger, a 
man immeasurably superior to his opponents in mind and knowledge, in 
pious life and fear of GoD, was excommunicated because he remained true 
to his convictions and a good citizen. Professor Friedrich has been assured 
in writing by his Bishop, that he will enforce the ‘ cecumenicity of the 
Council, and the validity of its decision, with all the power of his office.’ 
The Archbishop of Bamberg, who until lately appeared to conform to the law 
of the State, has, in spite of the warning which your Majesty’s Government 
caused to be given to the Bavarian Bishops after the adjournment of the 
Council, in spite of the especial prohibition given to him in reply to his 
inquiry, published the new dogma last Sunday. Such acts justify us in 
giving back the reproof which the Archbishop of Munich, Freising, flung in 
our faces in his pastoral of April 14th, on account of our address to your 
Majesty : we can cry to the Clergy and to their Bishops, ‘ With you, not 
with us, is revolt and rebellion!’ Jurists are already asking themselves 
in what respect the conduct of the Bishops differs from that offence which 
is punishable under Act 185 of our Law Code, as incitement to disobedience 
against authorities. 


‘* Independent and strong-minded men find strength to preserve their 
equanimity in the face of the attacks of the clergy; they continue to battle 
until truth and justice have gained the victory. But anxious minds and 
dependent people are placed in a most painful position. They cannot 
believe that a weak mortal should have the Divine property of infallibility, 
but they fear for the peace of their house, they fear the ruin of their 
business, and they decline to go whither their convictions would lead 
them. We have full reason to believe that thousands and thousands 
would have signed their names under our address, did they not fear the 
revenge of the clergy. Yes! we know, in spite of all public declarations 
to the contrary, that the ‘voluntary’ submission of many a clergyman, 
is neither conscientious nor earnest. 


_ _‘*May it please your Majesty to put yourself at the head of the 
spiritual fight against Latin presumption and Latin ignorance, as your 


Majesty was the first to raise your standard in worldly battle against the 
enemy of the empire.” 


The Ultramontanes were furious at this petition, as may 
well be imagined, and the Archbishop of Munich declared 
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that adherence to the address, or any expression’ of sympathy 
with Dr. Dollinger, would: be regarded as equivalent to 
de facto excommunication. 

Surely, the Jesuits have mistaken the century, when, in: 
this free-thinking age which requires everything to be 
investigated and proved, they demand “the sacrifice of the 
intellect in a way it never was demanded, even in the dark 
ages.” 

It has thus come to pass that Rome has weakened her 
authority, and has alienated from her the minds best fitted’ 
to uphold and defend her. She flew at high game, and she’ 
struck a bold blow, when she resolved that a man like 
Dr. Dollinger should be forced to the alternative of con- 
tributing by his recantation to the triumph of the party 
which he had confuted and confounded in argument, or 
else of excommunication. 

The principle of giving no: alternative to submission but: 
schism, has been one of’ the secrets of the prolonged: 
success of the Roman party. The leverage which is given 
by the horror of schism, of its confusion, its feebleness of 
position, its tendency to decay, is unspeakably great. And 
it is just by the larger and wiser class of minds that this is: 
most severely felt. 

The’ Bavarian Government, however, very soon gave it. 
to be understood that it did net consider the new decree of 
a purely theological character, but calculated to bring about 
an essential alteration in the relations between Church: and. 
State, and to'be fraught with danger for the latter. The 
first to feel the strong arm of the law was Dr. Streher,' 
religious teacher in the Girls’ High School, at Munich. He 
was summarily dismissed at the petition of the people for 
openly teaching infallibility. Party spirit ram high; the 
Ultramontane papers waxed abusive ; even schoolboys took 
sides on the question. 

The King of Bavaria, too; in his own person, had always 
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upheld Dr. Dollinger. He wrote him a very gracious 
autograph letter on’ the Doctor’s birthday, which occurred 
while the Vatican Council was sitting, to support him in his 
fight, and now he sent another, expressing regret at his 
excommunication. ‘The calumnies circulated about Dr. 
Dollinger in Rome, always failed to excite indignation 
against him in Munich, as the popular sympathy was 
thoroughly enlisted in the cause for which he fought. 


A remarkable instance of this occurred in July, 1871." 
One of the old Professors of the University of Munich 
died, Dr. Zenger by name, and although he was in no way 
particularly remarkable, yet nearly 20,000 citizens attended 
his funeral. The reason was that he had signed what was 


known as the ‘ Muszeum Address” of sympathy with Dr. . 


Dollinger. For this offence, the parish priest refused him 
on his death-bed the last sacraments, except on condition of 
his withdrawing his signature. This he declined to do, and 
sent for Dr. Friedrich, who at once administered extreme 
unction and absolution, and also performed the funeral 
rites, which Dr. Dollinger attended. 


Here it may be asked, how Dr. Friedrich could adminis- 
ter the sacraments, when he had been excommunicated 
himself? The answer is, that he refused to acknowledge 
his excommunication, writing at once to the Bavarian 
minister to say that he intended to continue the exercise of 
spiritual functions. Dr. Dollinger, on the contrary, accepted 
and submitted to his, never afterwards performing any 
priestly offices. We may here observe that though living in 
the closest union and heartiest friendship, even inhabiting 
the same house in Munich, they are men of very opposite 
character, and at the time of which we are writing they re- 
presented different sides of the movement :—Dr. Friedrich 
being the leader on the side of action, while Dr. Déllinger 
represented those who were the least willing to seek out for 
themselves new paths. Dr. Friedrich has, however, since 
withdrawn more into the background. 


1 « Guardian,” 1871, pp. 828 and 871. 
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' But to return to the funeral. Of course, the church bells 
were not allowed to be rung, so a temporary belfry was 
erected in the churchyard, by order of the Burgomaster, and 
the knell was tolled from that. An hour before the time 
fixed there was such an immense crowd that it was impos- 
sible to move, either towards the mortuary-house or the 
grave. At four o'clock, Professor Friedrich, duly robed, 
began the service in the lobby of the dead-house. The full 
ceremonial of the Romish Church was observed. The 
alcolytes were there, carrying the cross and lights. Both the 
Burgomasters and many Councillors, as well as nearly all the 
Professors of the University, were present, either as bearers 
or mourners. ‘The service was finished at the grave, where 
Dr. Friedrich read the last prayers of the Church, and 
afterwards made a short address, in which he sketched the 
life and work of the deceased ; concluding with the words, 
“‘ Professor Zenger, to the last moment true to his convic- 
tions, has departed from this world in the most confident 
trust in God, and I performed for him the last functions, 
since they were refused him by his own friends.” The 
service ended by singing a hymn. ‘There was a still further 
mark of public sympathy, for a few evenings later the students 
paid honour to his memory by having a torchlight procession 
through the streets. 


In the following month, August, two people belonging to 
the reform party wished to be married, and as their own 
priest refused to perform the ceremony, Dr. Friedrich 
promised to officiate. But when he, with the bridal party, 
arrived at the church, they found that the parish priest had 
arrived half-an-hour previously, and had locked all the 
doors. He was still there, waiting to dispute Dr. Friedrich’s 
right to perform the marriage. So they produced the 
magistrate’s order, and asked him to open the doors. He 
refused, saying that the magistrate only ordered the marriage 
to take place in the church, but had not ordered him to 
open the doors. It must have been a very agitating 
moment for the bridal pair, especially as a great crowd had 
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collected. The commissary had to be sent for, who at once 
ordered the priest to give up the keys; so the doors were 
opened, the church filled, and Dr. Friedrich quietly per- 
formed the marriage. 


All this was noteworthy, as showing the determination of 
the Bavarian Government, as well as the Old Catholics 
themselves, not to allow excommunication to stop the 
ministrations of their priests, when they had incurred it 
only through refusing to accept the new dogma. 


But let us look for one moment at Dr. Friedrich’s 
position. “No German ecclesiastic of his age”—we quote 
from Mr. Barnes’s letter to the ‘Guardian” (1872, p. 
1004)—“ appears to have won for himself so unusual a 
repute as atheologian, and to have held so important a 
position as the trusted counsellor of the leading German 
Cardinal’ at the Vatican Council The path was fairly open 
before him to the highest advancement in the Church of 
Rome. Yet he deliberately sacrificed all such hopes, and 
has placed himself in the van of a hard and doubtful 
struggle.” On being excommunicated, he lost the benefice 
in Munich, which had been given him by the King. 

It may here be mentioned that during this eventful 
summer, Dr. Dollinger received two marks of sympathy 
from England. The Archbishop of Canterbury in passing 
through Munich paid him a visit, and the University of 
Oxford conferred on him the degree of D.C.L. As it was 
impossible for him to leave Munich during the crisis caused 
by his excommunication, and being besides deeply immersed 
in work, he could not receive this honour in person, so it 
was conferred by diploma, after being advocated by an 
eloquent Latin speech by Canon Liddon. Although we 
may regret that this grand opportunity for English church- 
men to have shewn their sympathy with the greatest living 
divine of the Roman communion was thus lost, yet we may 
console ourselves by the thought that he would have been 
as much.embarrassed as gratified by the ovation he would 
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have received, since to his brilliant intellectual gifts are 


united a simplicity and modesty of character that are 
almost childlike. 


Even a greater honour was awaiting him at Munich, 
when, at the end of July, he was elected Rector Magnificus 
of that University, by a very large majority. An excommu- 
nicated priest head of the University of the capital of 
Bavaria! Seven Professors were elected at the same time 
for the Senate, all of them being anti-infalliblists. 


It may be worth while, too, to notice the esteem in which 
Dr. Dollinger was held by the humbler ranks. At Dussel- 
dorf, on his ‘“‘name-day,” the villagers got up a serenade and 
illumination for him upon the lake, and at Heidelberg, a 
torchlight procession was prepared in his honour.! 


But to return to the struggle. Very decided action was 
taken by the Bavarian Government just about this time with 
regard to a religious teacher in the Braunsberg Gymnasium, 
Dr. Wollmann,? who refused to teach the new decree. His 
Bishop—Krementz, of Ermland—withdrew his licence; and 
demanded his dismissal from the Government. Herr von 
Lutz, the Minister of Education, replied, plainly telling his 
Episcopal reverence that the State refused to interfere in 
any way with Dr. Wollmann, as he had been in due course 
regularly appointed as religious teacher with the consent of 
the Church, and that ‘‘to-day he teaches the very same 
which he taught with the consent of the Church before 
July 18, 1870.” 

The “North German Gazette” very truly observed that 
the “ Bishops, by their abrupt application of the new dogma, 
drove the State into conflict.* It was no case of persecuting 
the Church, but the State was forced into self-defence.” 


The Bishop of Ermland remonstrated against the decision 
of the Government, and the only result of this was as 


1 <¢ Guardian,” 1871, p. 973. 
2 «¢ Guardian,” 1871, Pp. 912. 
3 « Guardian,” 1871, p. 856. 
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decided a letter from von Miihler, the Prussian minister, as 
he had before received from von Lutz, the Bavarian Minis- 
ter, saying that the State regarded Dr. Wollmann just as 
much a member of the Church Catholic after his excommu- 
nication as it did before. This was a voice from the 
fountain-head of authority. The cabinet of Berlin ratified 
the decision of the cabinet of Munich. The Infalliblists 
were finding out that the authority of united Germany was 
rather a hard stone wall for them to run their heads against. 


We cannot but feel pity for the position in which the 
Romish clergy were now placed. How could they be 
faithful to the demands of their country and of their 
superiors at the same time, when the one contradicted the 
other? The “cruel torture” Count Daru had pointed out 
in his dispatch, before referred to,’ which ‘would be 
inflicted on tender consciences,” was now keenly felt. 
The “insolent and aggressive faction” had done their work, 
and this was the result. 


Few, however, were found brave enough to face the 
displeasure of Rome. But Kaminsky, priest of a parish in 
the diocese of Breslau, was a remarkable exception. He 
openly espoused the Alt-Katholik party, and was first 
suspended and afterwards excommunicated by the Prince- 
Bishop. An appeal was made to Berlin, the result being 
that Kaminsky was confirmed in his church, and the excom- 
munication nullified. The mass which he celebrated after 
the arrival of the Government document was the first openly 
celebrated by an Old Catholic in Germany. It seemed 
extraordinary to think that an excommunicated priest could, 
not only unscathed, but with the approbation of the ruling 
powers, perform service in his parish church under the very 
eyes of a prelate bearing the medizval title of Prince-Bishop 
of Breslau, a name associated for so many centuries with 
Roman tradition. 


1 Page s. 
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The measures of the State, in fact, ran, at this moment, 
in exactly the same direction as that in which the Old 
Catholics would lead the Church. Bismarck introduced at 
this time important alterations in the Ministry of Religion, 
which had the effect of favouring the movement. As common 
report went,’ he had long owed a grudge to the Ultramontane 
faction in the Prussian Parliament, who persistently opposed 
his influence, and he took these means to pay it off. May 
we not rather believe that he was an instrument to further 
the cause of truth? 


1 ‘* Guardian,” 1871, pp. g12 and 973. 


CHAPTER V. 


Uselessness of Disorgant3ed Resistance 
to the Rew Dogma. 


VEN with such a leader as Dr. Dollinger, such a | 


champion as Dr. Friedrich, and such intelligent and 
courageous men as their adherents, it required no 
prophetic power to foretell that, unless the Old Catholic 
body could provide an organization, it must speedily disap- 
pear. 
“To protest” —we quote from the Bishop of Winchester’— 
‘is obvious, but the history of protests is instructive. Their 
consequence is either to fade away and be forgotten, or to 
lead to a distinct schism . . . andso simply to increase 
the manifold divisions into which Christendom is rent. 
Bucs The Old Catholics, persuaded that the Papacy had 
departed from them, not they from the Papacy, had a difficult 
ground to hold. . . . <.. The &rst intention of ther 
leaders was to utter a protest and to draw round them a 
body of wise and thoughtful men, a compact body of protest- 
ing Catholics, labouring for return to true Catholicity. But 
the Roman Church was too strong, and the Old Catholic 
body too weak, for this to last long. ‘The Papacy was strong 
in its enforced uniformity; the Old Catholics were weak in 
everything but the intelligence and the high-minded character 
of their leaders and their adherents. There was no standing 
left for them in communion with Rome. They found them- 
selves excommunicated and isolated, and it became imperative 
that they should provide an organization for themselves. 


“There is nothing which history teaches more plainly 
than that disorganized resistance to a tyranny—nay, disor- 


TSpeech at Church Congress, Brighton, 1874,-Report, p. 36. 
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ganized action of any kind—is sure to fail. It was easy to 
assemble a few congregations, and there was no lack of laymen 
to join them, though the mass of the commonalty was not 
likely to espouse their cause. But what was to provide fora 
succession, either of pastors or of people ? There were priests 
to baptize the children, and to celebrate the services of the 
Church. But there were no Bishops to confirm the baptized, 
and when the priests failed, there was none to ordain succes- 
sors to their ministry.” 


Before we enquire further as to what steps the Old Catho- 
lics did take towards organization, it may be interesting to 
go back a little, and see why only a few “separate, isolated 
units” among the Roman Catholic priesthood did join in 
Dr. Dollinger’s protest, (although a large number secretly 
sympathized,) and what results followed those who had 
protested against Papal encroachment in the near past. 


The most noteworthy movement that has taken place 
within the pale of the Roman Communion, with the object 
of constituting the Church of Italy independent and free 
from Papal control, was that of the Abbé Passaglia in the 
year 1864. Hewas a Turinese professor, and a most distin- 
guished theologian. He collected the signatures of 9,000 
priests to.a protest against the temporal power of the Pope. 
And what was the good of it? This apparently vast move- 
ment became a myth, and vanished into thin air. In the first 
place, it is true that, though “Passaglia was great in his cell 
and among his books, yet he was altogether unsuited to head a 
party in public life.”* Secondly, and this is an even more 
obvious reason of the failure, the vast majority of the priests 
who subscribed to this protest were men of low caste, poor and 
ignorant.” ‘Such men,” it was said by one who had himself 
collected 3,000 signatures to the-document, “attach very 
little importance to signing anything.” ‘They are what are 
called sacerdoti di messa—that is to say, priests whose only 
subsistence is the tenpence or shilling a-day which they get 


1 « Guardian,’ 1865, p. 1137: 
2 «« Guardian,” 1865, p. 1113. 
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by saying the mass. ‘Now discipline,’ which tolerates 
immorality, is brought into play, to drive from the pulpit and 
the altar, a priest of good character, who says a word about 
reformation.” ‘The priests, being taken from the lowest of the 
people, have, as a rule, no private means, so these, after a few 
days, when they found their mass was refused them at the 
sacristy, and as they could do nothing else for their subsist- 
ence, withdrew their names and thought no more about 
the matter. They had signed the protest with some vague 
hope of shaking off their bondage, but now relapsed into the 
same helpless routine as before. 


But it is not only the poorer priests that Rome crushes 
with her iron heel. Had this movement in favour of a free 
national Italian Church succeeded, Cardinal d’Andrea would, 
in all probability, have become the head of it.2 He was 
the son of the Marchese d’Andrea, Minister of Finance, 
under Ferdinand II., King of Naples, and was a great 
supporter of the claims of the Bishops to authority, 
instead of centering it all in the Pope. 


Passaglia wrote a book explaining and defending d’Andrea’s 
cause, on which the Cardinal expressed his thanks and those 
of the Bishops in general, and published a most complimen- 
tary Latin epigraph upon Passaglia. D’Andrea used also to 
write in the ‘‘ Esaminatore,” the reforming paper, of which 
Bianciardi,’ the eminent Liberal layman, was the editor. From 
all which it is very clear that the Cardinal could not have 
been in favourat Rome. He further excited the displeasure of 
the Holy Father by a protracted residence at Naples, which 
was in the dominions of King Victor Emmanuel, while 
Rome ‘at that time -was not. This, he said, was “in 
order that his native air might cure him of the tertian fever 
from which he was suffering. Up to December, 1867, he 
showed a valiant and unflinching front to Rome, till a 


‘Letter signed J. G. C. Messina, Oct., 1865. See ‘“Guardian,” p. 1216, 
2 See ‘‘Guardian,” 1868, p. 598. 
3 Died Jan., 1869. 
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letter came from the Pope saying that he had been sus- 
pended from the office of Bishop of Sabina and Abbot of 
Subiaco, and giving him three months to repent, on pain 
of being deprived of his Cardinal’s hat as well. Then 
he felt himself obliged to yield,’ and he had to submit to the 
humiliation of a written and public recantation, from which 
he made various ineffectual efforts to save himself. The 
Vatican, it has been justly observed, had no'reason to 
reproach itself with undue forbearance in his case, for he 
was mulcted to the sum of £800 a year, as he was never 
reinstated either as Bishop of Sabina or Abbot of Subiaco, 
although his rights and privileges as a Prince of the Church 
were preserved to him. When he went to make his public 
recantation, no humiliation was spared him, for he found 
the Holy Father flanked by his two bitterest enemies, 
Cardinals Antonelli and Patrizi. Only he himself could 
have told all that he had to endure since he bowed his head 
to the Papal.mandate. It has always been considered that 
his death, which occurred in the following May, was 
hastened by what he had gone through at the hands of 
his enemies.” 


To take another example, and a very touching one.® 
There were at Pavia four learned and pious priests, who 
enjoyed a singular reputation, both among clergy and 
people. They could not accept the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, and set forth their reasons in 
writing, respectfully and temperately. The answer was 


? 


1 “* Guardian,” 1868, p. r10. 


2 Cardinal d’Andrea had been for a considerable time in communication 
with the Secretary of the Anglo-Continental Society in England (the Rev. 
F. Meyrick). After his return to Rome in December, 1867, he was kept 
under constant survezl/ance, and was unable to continue his correspondence. 
He contrived, however, in sending to him a copy of Passaglia’s work, to 
slip into it a copy of his last-printed letter, written at Naples, and in order 
to show that his recantation had been forced from him, he wrote upon it, 
‘Ultimo atto libero, fatto in Napoli” (‘‘ This was my last free act, done in 
Naples’’). His death occurred suddenly, shortly afterwards. 


3 Letter signed ‘‘ English Churchman,” dated Florence, Nov., 1865. 
‘*Guardian,” p. 1287. 
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excommunication. One died shortly after, denied all 
Christian rites by Rome, but in perfect peace and in full 
assurance of hope that a Papal excommunication on 
invalid grounds could prove no bar to blessed communion 
with the Divine Head of the Church above. He was 
cheered to the close by the kind offices of his three 
brethren, who remained steadfast, as he did, to their 
convictions. ‘We feel,” they said, “like children who 
have been thrust out of home by their father, in a temporary 
fit of insanity ; we sit in patience and prayer at the doorstep, 
hoping the day will come when our father will be restored 
to his right mind, and the door will be opened, and we may 
again enter.” : 

There was another sad case at Bergamo,’ where seven 
priests were deprived, by the Bishop of the Diocese, for the 
same reason, viz.—because they would not accept the 


dogma of the Immaculate Conception. They were even. 


interdicted from acting as national schoolmasters, and were 
thus deprived of their whole livelihood, for no fault whatever, 
except that of giving expression to the hope of a return to 
primitive doctrine and practice. It was to help such cases 
that the Alms Fund of the Anglo-Continental Society was 
established, in the end of the year 1865. 


Thus it may easily be believed what a common thing it 
is to hear a priest say, when pressed in argument, “ Yes, but 
I live by the mass,” since those who have the honesty to 
avow their convictions, and the courage to take the con- 
sequences, have to lead a very precarious life, and what 
refuge they find in sickness, or misfortune, or old age, 
it would be hard to say. Now and then the Govern- 
ment will give them a lift in the shape of an appointment to 
a professorship in a Lycée or a University,” and then very 
often religion is thrown aside. Not merely is the man 
secularised, but a bitterness of heart prevails against the 


1 Speech by Rev. H. R. Keene, at the Meeting of the Anglo-Contin- 


ental Society. See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1865, p. 1243. 
2 “ Guardian,” 1865,-p. 1113. 
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system that has brought him to such a pass. Some of them 
find occupation in /a stampa, the religious press,—in such jour- 
nals as the ‘Esaminatore” and the “‘Emancipatore Catto- 
lico,” that being the only means of forwarding their views, 
but we know even in England how precarious is the chance 
of earning a living in such a way, except for the chosen few 
who are on the staff, while as for the above-mentioned 
journals, neither of them could afford to pay their ordinary 
contributors. 


We must remember that just at the time of which we are 
speaking, the Government was placed in a difficult position. 
The Immaculate Conception was proclaimed December, 
1854; Italy was not united till 1870; consequently, in the 
years that intervened between these two events, the State 
mostly held itself aloof from these priestly struggles, for 
fear of embittering still more its relations with the Church. 


King Victor Emmanuel, as a devout son of the Church 
on the one hand, and as the chosen instrument for the 
overthrow of her temporal power on the other, had a 
delicate and difficult part to play, and we believe that 
history will decide he played it well. 


The Bishop of Lincoln, when Archdeacon of West- 
minster,’ pointed out a very remarkable prophetic prayer of 
the poet Milton, regarding the King’s family :— 


“‘TIn former days the House of Savoy was the vassal of the Papal See; 
and it was employed by many Popes in succession as its chosen instrument 
for persecuting and exterminating the Christians of the Alps, who would 
not submit to Papal corruptions. The House of Savoy did the work of 
Rome in those fierce religious wars of extermination. You will remember 
that in 1655 John Milton, then the secretary of the English Commonwealth, 
was employed by Cromwell to write letters of remonstrance to the Duke 
of Savoy, entreating him to spare his own subjects ; and that Milton then 
indited also those prophetic lines in his sonnet on the massacre in 
Piedmont :— 

‘Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ! 

Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.’ 


1 Speech at the Meeting of the Anglo-Continental Society, Feb., 1865. 
See ‘ Guardian,” p. 247. 
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‘‘That prophecy is now fulfilled. That very House of Savoy, which 
was then employed by Rome to exterminate God’s servants, is now 
employed by God Himself against Rome. It has been raised to the throne 
of Italy ; it has been placed at the head of twenty millions of Italians, 
arrayed against the usurpations of Rome.” 

That prayer has been more than ever fulfilled since 
Dr. Wordsworth spoke, as only five years afterwards the 
King occupied the Eternal City with his victorious troops, 
and now lies buried in the Pantheon as “Primo Re 
d'Italia.” 

But what care he took to spare the dignity of the Holy 
See may be gathered from a letter found among the papers 
of the late Cardinal Antonelli, Papal Secretary of State. It 
was written by the King to the Pope, in which he says he 
thought he was rendering a service to the Church by 
occupying the city in a regular manner, instead of leaving it 
a prey to revolution. ‘There is a marginal note at the side 
of this passage, in the writing of Pius IX.; to the effect that 
he quite understands this reasoning and is grateful to the 
King, but that before the world it is necessary for him 
LOFT PFOTESt. 


Victor Emmanuel did, however, now and then, bestow 
some mark of favour on the victims of Papal tyranny. 
When Lombardy was freed and joined the Italian kingdom, 
the King decorated Tiboni, Canon of Brescia, as a patriotic 
priest, with the order of S.S. Maurice and Lazarus, he being 
one of those who had always longed for the deliverance of 
Italy from foreign rule. Mgnr. Tiboni' had been for 24 
years head of the Theological Seminary of Brescia, from 
which post he had been removed on account of his 
liberal opinions, though not before he had trained many of 
the young clergy in his own principles. The influence of 
his teaching was widely felt, and most affectionately and 
reverently cherished by his scholars. He did not lose his 
canonry, and his retirement from the seminary was the less 
to be regretted, as he thus had the more leisure to devote 


1See Paper on him by Rev. L. M. Hogg, in ‘‘ Foreign Church 
Chronicle,” March, 1878, p. 20. 
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to his Biblical studies and writings. He divided his time 
between them, his Cathedral duties, and his summer retreat 
on the border of the Lago di Garda. Perhaps the most 
celebrated of his works are the two ‘on the Bible, 
“‘Misticismo Biblico” (which comprised much of the 
material of his seminary lectures on Bible criticism, and 
was dedicated to the clergy he had trained), and “La 
Secolarizazzione della Bibbia,”—‘“ The Popularising of the 
Bible,” of which the name speaks for itself. 


‘‘A friend chanced to take a copy of the Italian version of the English 
Prayer-book one day when a young student of theology was sitting with 
him. . . . . Glancing through the book he repeatedly turned to his 
young student friend and said, ‘They are nearer the Primitive Catholic 
Church than we are now.’ He added to his English friend, ‘ The Jesuits 
have done their best to put your Church in a bad light, but we are’ 
understanding better now.’ 

‘*A friendly interchange of courtesy took place between Mner. Tiboni 
and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Copies of his works 
were accepted by the 8.P.C.K.,and in return the venerable Society kindly 
sent him their valuable edition of the Septuagint and the homilies of 
8. Chrysostom.” ! 

Mner. Tiboni was unfortunately killed by a fall over the 


ramparts at Brescia, caused by his failing sight. 


Another instance in which the King favourably noticed a 
patriotic priest, who for that reason had got into trouble with 
his superiors, was the case of Mongini,” who had a parish 
called Oggebbio on Lago Maggiore. He was solemnly 
excommunicated for his adhesion to the cause of his country, 
and for his opposition to the exaggerated pretensions of the 
Holy See. The Government, however, refused to ratify the 
excommunication, so that the sentence could not be legally 
served upon him in the Italian kingdom. Supported by 
this and by his parishioners—for he ‘was very popular with 
his flock—he stood his ground, and continued his ministra- 
tions, and the King sent him the Cross of Cavaliere. Asan — 
act of conciliation to Rome, Mongini was afterwards removed 
from Oggebbio, but the Government provided for him 
elsewhere. 

1 From a Paper by the Rev. L. M. Hogg, ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 
March, 1878. 
2 «« Guardian,” 1865, p. 1138. 
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Eusebio Reali,’ Canon of St. John Lateran, was another 
of those for whom the State made provision in the shape 
of a Professorship, after he had got into disgrace with the 
Holy See. He wrote a work on Reformation called “Za 
Chiesa e L’ Italia,’ which was immediately placed upon the 
Index, and he was suspended. ‘This was not perhaps to be 
wondered at, considering that he not only wanted the Jesuits 
abolished altogether, but wished to make their institution 
punishable by criminal law. 


These few exceptions do, however, only serve to prove 
the rule, that, in general, disobedience means beggary, and 
for this reason most of the priests think that discretion is the 
better part of valour, and consequently maintain a prudent 
silence. 


Wonderful as it may seem, the Chapter of St. Peter’s 
itself has produced two reforming Canons, though they 
present a remarkable contrast. Mngr. Audisio (who was 
‘one of the first to compliment Victor Emmanuel on his 
public entry into Rome as King of United Italy) wrote 
“Della Societa Politica Religiosa respetto al Secolo XIX.”? 
This at once raised such a clamour in the Papal news- 
papers, and brought such pressure to bear on him from the 
Vatican, that he wrote to declare he was ready to unsay 
anything in his book that was not after the heart of the 
Curia, thus destroying with one hand what he had built up 
with the other. Alas! what else could he do if he wished 
to save his credit with the Holy See? He is one of the 
many who withdraw into the sanctuary of a few intimate 
friends, and wait and watch for a more opportune time to 
declare themselves, and are therefore called Cvredenti oppor- 


tunsttt. 

The other reforming Canon of St. Peter’s, Mngr. di 
Campello,® pursued a very different course. Early forced 
1 “ Guardian,” 1865, p. 1138. 

See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” March, 1878, p. 14. 
3 See ‘“‘ Guardian,” 1881, pp. 1305, 1325, 1370, also 1882, p. 154. 
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against his will to take orders in the Roman Communion, 
his interest as a member of a distinguished Roman family 
served to advance him to some of the highest dignities she 
had to bestow. The public surprise was consequently great 
when, in the autumn of 1881, in the Methodist Chapel in 
Rome, he publicly read his solemn abjuration of that com- 
munion. Singularly enough, the telegram announcing this 
arrived during the sitting of the Methodist Cecumenical 
Conference in London, on Thursday, September 15. It 
was handed in to Dr. Vernon, who interrupted a speech on 
Hymns.to read it. As the action of the Canon naturally led 
the Methodists to believe he had joined their body, the 
telegram was received with much rejoicing, after which the 
suspended debate on Hymnody was resumed. The ex- 
Canon has, however, repudiated the idea that he joined any 
sect whatever; he remains a member of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, but he was desirous that the public 
should understand the true reasons of his rupture with Rome, 
so he made use of a ‘Christian temple” in which to read 
his abjuration, hoping thereby to prove the falsity of those 
accusations which declared that the step had been dictated 
by a desire for unrestrained liberty, or by the spirit of 
practical atheism. It is satisfactory to learn that Count di 
Campello has since vindicated his claim to be a Catholic by 
definitely placing himself underthe Archbishop of Canterbury. 


We wonder what his accusers say to the fact of his 
having lost by his secession six hundred a year, which consti- 
tuted almost all his living ? 


In his letter to Cardinal Borromeo, announcing his 
intentions, he said that his allegiancé’to the Roman Church 
had long been shaken, but that he now hoped to be at once 
a good Christian and a sound Italian citizen. ‘I looked,” 
the letter says, “to the new Pontiff for a truce, at least, to 
the evils which have long afflicted us ; but the condemnation 
hurled against the recent publication of Father Curci,' con- 


1 «Ta Nuova Italia ed i Vecchi Zelanti.” 
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firming to the full the precedent of Canon Audisio, tears 
away the veil and shows that party—ze., Jesuitical—ire 1s 
implacable.” 


Count di Campello started a daily paper called’ the 
“Labaro,” which aimed to be both christian and national. 
The need of such a paper is evident when it is observed 
that the Roman press may be classed in two divisions, 
of which the one is national, but un-christian, the other 
Papal, but anti-national. The “ Labaro,” differing from 
both, endeavoured after the realization of Cavour’s famous 
formula, ‘a free Church in a free State,” and, as the champion 
of a peaceful and legal reform, it fittingly “took its name 
from the first military standard that was ever surmounted by 
the Cross.” After an experiment of some months this 
attempt was, however, given up, as the Count had no private 
means for carrying it on, and sufficient funds were not sup- 
plied to him for the purpose. 


Father Curci was himself not only a Jesuit of fifty years’ 
standing, but during many of them was actually editor of 
the Jesuits’ renowned organ, the “ Civilta Cattolica.” As 
orator and writer both, he was regarded as the brightest 
luminary of his’ Church and order. ‘The cause of his 
expulsion from the latter was his “‘ Moderno Dissidio,” on 
account of its liberal views ; but, strange to say, it escaped 
the condemnation of the Index, and the notoriety thereto 
attaching, which was reserved for ‘La Nuova Italia,” of 
which 7000 copies were sold in a fortnight. The condem- 
nation of that work is said to have been a great sacrifice to 
Leo XIII., as it is known with some certainty that he wept 
on reading the description therein contained of the state of 
the Church. 


But for neither of the afore-mentioned works, great as 
they are, nor yet for his famous letter to the Pope (in which 
he advised that the temporal power should be thrown over- 
board as a cargo heavy enough to sink the barque of St. 


1 “Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 149. The Holy Office does 
not speczfy the errors for which the book is condemned. 
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Peter, which letter someone stole from the Pope’s writing- 
table and printed in the “ Univers,” thereby causing an 
outcry at the “scandal” of such opinions), will Curci be 
honoured by the “ Church of the future” as much as for his 
translation of the New Testament. 


The manifold evils under which the present generation 
suffers in the matter of religion and morality, are all traced 
by Padre Curci to forgetfulness of Christ and His Gospel. 
“We must make Christians first of all,” he says, when 
various remedies are suggested ; “let us return to Christ.” 
So this is why he has translated the New Testament. 


“‘T am persuaded,” he writes in the Preliminary Notice 
to the work, “that there is nothing more precious to a man 
than to suffer for Christ.” And for Christ he has suffered, 
since the storm of priestly hatred was let loose upon him. 
‘But if I had foreseen it, with all its consequences,” he 
says, “‘I should not have acted otherwise than I have done.” 
He is interdicted from every sacred ministry, except saying 
mass in private, in his own house in Naples, and is, as he 
himself expresses, “‘ avoided like a plague-struck man.” 


But this suspension of exterior labours has given him all 
the more time for study, to which every day he consecrates 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four, so that in three years, 
1878—81, he has been able to complete his colossal work, 
which is in as many volumes. ‘The first contains the first 
three Gospels; the second, that of St. John and the Acts of 
the Apostles; the third, the Epistles and Revelation. 
This work, with the notes it contains, “ marks a bright spot 
in the history of modern Biblical studies; it is marvellous 
for its doctrine, for its immense erudition, and for its acute 
criticism and reasoning.” The Pope, through his secretary, 
Mngr. Ciccolini, congratulated Curci warmly on its publi- 
cation, and ordered several copies to send to different 
seminaries." 

In its calm strength and unconscious’ pathos, the idea of 


”? 


1 See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1882, pp. 374,438. 
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the venerable student in his small upper room (which com- 
mands the glorious panorama over Vesuvius, the Bay of 
Naples, and the Isles beyond), toiling and wrestling for 
truth against the odds of priestly hate and Jesuitical intrigue, 
is one to arrest the thought and calm the mind amid the 
feverish haste of the nineteenth century. Of this latter, we 
find a fit emblem in the noise and turmoil of the ‘city 
beneath, naught but an echo of which ever breaks upon his 
ear. 


Speaking of his literary work, he says :— 

‘Tt is the only thing that men have been unable to deprive me of, 
because those small capacities that I have, come from God, and 1 need no 
wee but God’s to do my duty, and to use them in the service of the 
1ver. 

With the poorer priests, the Infallibility decree is known 
as the ‘ hunger-dogma ”—“ my poverty, but not my will, 
consents,”' ‘“C’est la faim qui est le nerf. de notrerdim 
cipline,” as a grand vicaire once said without blushing ;? 
“Un pretre interdit, c’est un malheureu/sans pain et sans 
moyen d’en gagner.” Dr. Dollinger himself has said that it 
is easier In some respects to bear up against a fiery perse- 
cution that is soon over,’ than against that slow torture which 
sets a mark upon a man and takes away his bread. ‘“ They 
are branded as heretics and cast out of the Church if they 
hold out against the decree, and to men brought up from 
childhood in the belief that communion with the See of 
Rome is necessary to salvation, this is a distressing and even 
dreadful alternative.” Obedience to the dogma is, as we 
see In many cases, not only a question of good fame, but 
even of existence. Besides which, a priest who had courage 
to reject the Vatican decree and yét to retain his faith 
unshaken, would probably be too conscientious to engage in 
such secular occupations as would be open to him. Even 

1Speech by Rev. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor at the Church Congress, 
Brighton. See Report, p. 41. 


2 Note to speech by Rev. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor at the Church Congress, 
Brighton. See Report, p. 41. 


3 See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1872, p. 871. 
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had he no scruples on that score, it would be very difficult 
for him to earn his daily bread. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to sy that he would have to turn cab-driver. 


Thus Dr. Dollinger makes great allowances for the 
German Priesthood. but at the same time he cannot help 
contrasting their conduct with that of some others who 
have sufferel for the faith—as, for example, the Noncon- 
forming mitsters in England at the Restoration, and the 
Scottish Epicopal clergy in 1689. 

There wee not found many who, like the aged Dr. 
Tangermann, leclared that as “there only remained to him 
the alternative either to be a hypocrite before God and 
man, or else lse office and bread, he would rather, if it 
must be so, chose the latter.” The consequence was that 
he was “chase from benefice and home, from altar and 
pulpit, as a reneade and unbeliever.”' So true is it, as Dr. 
Dollinger obser2s, that the ‘first movers in the cause of 
truth are liable t\be treated as propagating error.” 


1Speech by Re Prof. J. E. B. Mayor at the Church Congress, 


Brighton. See Repor p. 53. Dr. Tangermann afterwards became Old 
Catholic Pastor at Cogne. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Church of Utrecht. 


AVING now made clear the practicgl difficulties 
which lie in the path of those who diff¢ from Rome, 
let us return to the band of bravé and earnest 

Germans who left her communion in frder that by 
ceasing to be Papists they might be the bett@ Catholics. 


The first question was organisation, ang the difference 
of opinion on this point at first nearly rent the Old 
Catholic body in two. All were imprfssed with the 
necessity of procuring a Bishop, with thf one and most 
important exception of Dr. Dollinger Ifmself. He was 
most anxious not to create a schism. ‘‘ He ‘and his friends’ 
were far removed from all Protestantism ;jtheir aim was not 
to effect a Church revolution, as in the §ixteenth century, 
but, by means of their Catholic loyalty; to render at last 
possible the Church reform which has be@n desired from the 
middle ages till now.” 


He saw the mistake which the followers of Luther had 
made—through Luther’s fault—in giving up Episcopacy, by 
which means the bridge was broken down with the old 
Church, and thus union or even co-operation rendered 
impossible. The re-union of Christendom is what he yearns 
for, and he hoped against hope that some of the Bishops 
who had yielded but hesitatingly to the new dogma, and 
violated their consciences in so doing, might be won over, 
and that thus the movement might be kept within the pale 
of the Roman Catholic Church. So when the delegates 
were assembled from various countries to take part in the 
Old Catholic Congress at Munich, he “ besought them to 


1“ Guardian,” 1871, p/ 1081. 
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-wait,' and warned them that they were making a fatal path 
for the future. If they claimed to be members of the Catholic 
Church they must accept her as she was, and not set up a 
new Church.” His point of view was that of an historian 
and a theologian, but hardly that of a practical man, seeing 
that ‘‘ unless some plan was settled for drawing together the 
fragments scattered here and there through Germany, they 
would be perforce driven back into the Roman ranks, or one 
after another be crushed.” ? 

His own consistency and loyalty to his Church is shown 
in his humble acceptance of his excommunication, he being 
the only one of the reforming priests who acquiesced in it. 
In like manner he stood alone in his opinion on the momen- 
tous question of organisation, and it is satisfactory to know 
that he has since acknowledged the paramount necessity of 
the step which, in spite of his advice to the contrary, was 
taken by the “earnest six hundred” assembled at Munich, 
viz., the election of a Bishop. 

We have seen that Rome had used all her endeavours to 
crush out Old Catholicism, by discovering any tendency 
towards it through means of the confessional, and excommu- 
nicating those who were audacious enough to persist. 
When she found she could not destroy the movement, she 
was determined to make it a movement outside her pale, 
and in this she has to a‘certain extent succeeded. 


We say “toacertain extent” advisedly, for who gave 
orders to the Old Catholics, but a Church whose succession 
even she cannot pretend to dispute, viz., the Church of 
sUdtrechtir | 

Dr. Dollinger—as Bossuet before him—recognises 
English orders, but Rome does not; therefore under the 
circumstances it was better not to apply to the Anglican 
Church. Besides which, had she been asked, would she 
have consented to consecrate ? We shall hereafter see that 


1 “ Foreign Church Chronicle,” June, 1877, p. 73. 
2 « Foreign Church Chronicle,” June, 1877, p. 71. 
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the wisdom of the step which granted Pere Hyacinthe the 
provisional oversight of the Scottish Primus was by many 
called in question, and our experience on this point leads to 
the conclusion that the difficulties of procuring Anglican 
consecration for an Old Catholic prelate would have been 
almost, if not quite, insuperable. Fortunately, our assistance 
was not required, as in the summer of 1872, Dr. Loos, 
Archbishop of Utrecht, was asked, and consented, to confirm 
and ordain for the Old Catholics, and also to consecrate 
them a Missionary Bishop, though his death prevented this 
last promise from being fulfilled. The consecration was 
performed instead by one of his suffragans, the Bishop of 
Deventer. 


The life of the Church of Utrecht is so remarkable— 
romantic we had almost written—and the question of orders 
for the Old Catholics is so important, that we feel that a 
sketch of her history must form an integral part of an 
account of that movement. ‘There may, however, be some 
who do not care to follow the thread of her story, but would 
rather take for granted the fact that the Old Catholic body 
have received the true Apostolic succession. ‘To such we 
would recommend to omit this portion of our narrative, as 
far as the end of Chapter viii. 


At the same time, we regard the history of the Church of 
Utrecht as important, not only for the reason above stated, 
but also because the treatment which she received at the 
hands of Rome is a remarkable evidence of the way in which 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility was gradually developed. 

The only English work on the subject is Dr. Neale’s 
“So-called Jansenist Church of Holland.”’ Dr. Pusey has 
been called ‘‘an eminent plenipotentiary of peace,” and 
Dr. Neale as fully deserves the title. It is to his labours 
in the cause of unity that England owes her knowledge of 
that Communion, which, by remitting the Apostolic succession 
to the Old Catholics, has made them a branch of the one 
great universal Church of Christ. 


1 Published by Parker, Oxford and London, 1858. 
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Those interested in this subject we would refer to that 
work for further information. In the following sketch we 
have endeavoured to touch on the salient points, so that, in 
as few words as possible, we may bring the history down to 
our own time. We desire to make the fullest acknowledge- 
ment of the debt of gratitude we owe to the labours of 
ir. Neale. 


We may mention, in passing, that so numerous were his 
writings, and so many his works, in behalf of the Church, 
that in the notices which appeared of him at the time of his 
death, August, 1866, in the ‘‘ Guardian,” this book is not even 
mentioned, though there was a review of it when it first 
appeared eight years before. 


“The nickname of ‘ Jansenist’ was given to the Church 
of Holland by the Church of Rome on the well-known 
principle that bad names stick fast, and do the work of those 
that give them.” So says the Bishop of Winchester,' and we 
shall see that the reproach of Jansenism was a mere 
fabrication in order to discredit a Church that had proved 
such a sturdy opponent of Roman usurpation. 


The Church of Holland owes its origin to that of 
England, though Willibrord, an Englishman, who with eleven 
zealous companions went to preach the Gospel, at the close 
of the seventh century, in a tract of land called Nether 
Friesland, lying between the Rhine and the Meuse, a part of 
what we now call Holland. On account of his labours, 
Pope Sergius I. consecrated him Archbishop of the Frisones, 
or people of Friesland, and the city of Utrecht was assigned 
him as his episcopal residence. He was the first Archbishop. 
of Utrecht—this Englishman; so ‘as the Archbishop of 
to-day is descended from him in apostolic succession, it 
gives the Church over which he presides a special interest 
for the English. 


During Willibrord’s pontificate he brought many of his 
flock into the fold of Christ, and to “shepherd” these he 


1 Speech at the Church Congress, Brighton, Oct., 1874. See Report, p. 38. 
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ordained regéonary Bishops—that is to say, prelates without 
any certain see, who were to travel about within the limits of 
his province, or, as we should say, missionary suffragans. 


It is a remarkable parallel to this case that 1180 years 
afterwards the Old Catholics of Germany should have 
applied to the Archbishop of Utrecht to consecrate them a 
Missionary Bishop for Germany. History, and especially 
Church History, repeats itself, but perhaps the latter is not 
so much to be wondered at, since the great Head is the 
same to rule and guide. The dangers and vicissitudes 
through which the Dutch Church struggled makes one 
believe that she was really preserved on purpose to hold out 
a helping hand to Old Catholicism. 

But to proceed. To Willibrord succeeded another 
Englishman, by name Winfred,’ better known as St. Boni- 
face, but on account of his being called Missionary Bishop 
of Germany, he is not generally reckoned as one of the 
Archbishops of Utrecht. After his martyrdom, the rising 
honours of the Church of Utrecht? gave umbrage to the 
See of Cologne, which claimed jurisdiction over the new 
converts, so St. Gregory, the friend and companion of the 
martyred pontiff, was consecrated Szshop of Utrecht, 
Cologne was raised to the metropolitic rank, and the title of 
Archbishop of Utrecht was not revived till eight hundred 
years after, in the person of Frederick Schenk, consecrated 
to the See in 1559. He is consequently by some reckoned 
its second, by others its third, Archbishop, the former 
computation excluding, the latter including, St. Boniface. 
We will, however, like Van ae! the historian of the 
Church, omit St. Boniface.* 


The rank of the See was raised at the instigation of 


1 Born at Crediton, Devon, in 680. Martyred in 755 at Dockum, in 
East Friesland. ; 

2 Page 63. On this subject all references aresto Dr. Neale’s Church of 
ffolland, unless otherwise specified. ' 

3 Dr. Neale makes the curious mistake of reckoning Sasbold Vosmeer, 
Schenk’s successor, as the second and so on with the rest, in contradiction 
of what he is careful to explain on p. 105. 
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Philip II. of Spain, to whom the Netherlands then belonged. 
He was, as well as his second wife, Mary, Queen of Eng- 
land, a most violent bigot, and seeing the Reformation had 
begun to spread in Holland, he took every means in his 
power to strengthen the Romish Church. Fourteen new 
Sees were erected, and Utrecht and Cambray were raised to 
the Archi-episcopal rank. 


Had his bigotry ended here, it would not have mattered ; 
but it was the establishment of the Inquisition six years 
later that set Holland ina flame. The Protestants rose in 
open rebellion against it, and during the fearful Revolution 
which followed, one does not know whether to give the palm 
of cruelty to the Protestants or the Roman Catholics. 


William of Orange, Stadholder of Holland, called Zhe 
Szlent, has always been held up by Protestant writers as a 
model of virtue to mankind, yet the Cathedrals of Antwerp, 
Ghent, Mechlin, and Tournay were completely gutted by 
ruffans at his instigation; four hundred other churches 
suffered more or less. It seemed as though a host of 
demons were let loose over the country.’ Then Philip II. 
sent the ferocious Duke of Alva to extirpate heresy in the 
Netherlands, the man who used afterwards to boast that in 
less than six years he had consigned eighteen hundred 
heretics to the stake or the scaffold. 


Yet, while many have heard of Alva’s atrocities, who 
ever heard of the Nones of Haarlem,’ when a band of Pro- 
testants, on the 29th of May, 1577, fell upon a vast 
congregation of Roman Catholics, engaged at their devo- 
tions on the Feast of Corpus Christi, and massacred all who 
did not save themselves by flight? It is true, the Prince of 
Orange disavowed this atrocity, but he continued to carry on 
the war. His armies, being now reinforced by Elizabeth of 
England and the French Huguenots, and the Duke of Alva 
having been recalled on account of the failure of his cruel 
measures, victory at length declared itself in favour of the 
Protestants. | 

po Page 170, 2 Page 112. 
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Whatever we may think of the character of William the 
Silent, his abilities as a statesman have never been called in 
question. Under his auspices, in the year 1579, the Five 
Protestant Provinces concluded the celebrated Union of 
Utrecht, which formed the lasting basis of the Dutch 
Republic, and so threw off for ever the yoke of Spain. 
Holland, being the largest and wealthiest of the five, gave 
its name to the new Republic. On the 14th of June of 
that year, the magistrates published a placard, by which the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion was entirely 
prohibited. 

From this time, the health of Archbishop Schenk, now 
an old man, declined. Hehad held the helm of the Church 
of Holland for twenty-one years, and perhaps no prelate 
ever guided the barque of their See through more troubled 
waters or in a darker night. 

The words of Mattathias were in his mouth’ :—“ Woe is 
me! wherefore was I born to see this misery of my people, 
and of the holy city, and to dwell there, when it was deli- 
vered into the hand of the enemy, and the sanctuary into 
the hand of strangers ?” 


It was melancholy to think of his dying just when his 
Church seemed to be extinguished at Utrecht, for the 
triumph of Protestantism culminated in the Union of 
Utrecht, and that triumph took its very name from his own 
episcopal city. 

Two more provinces—those of Overyssel and Guelder- 
land—now joined the former five, so that they were now 
known as the Seven United Protestant Provinces. The 
haughty spirit of Philip II. refused to acknowledge their 
independence, but the only expedient remaining to prevent 
their alienation from his house was by abdicating his title 
over that part of the territory, which still belonged to Spain, 
in favour of his daughter, Isabella, and her husband, the 
Archduke Albert. It was a good thing for the Church of 
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Utrecht that part of Holland still remained under Spanish 
rule, as the Archduke was a firm and consistent supporter of 
Sasbold Vosmeer, who succeeded Schenk in the Archi-epis- 
copal chair after the See had been vacant twenty-two years. 


Whatever pity we may feel for Archbishop Schenk and 
his successors, we yet cannot wonder at the horror felt by 
the people for the Roman-Catholic religion, since its tenets 
had been enforced by fire and sword under the rule of such 
men as Philip II. and the Duke of Alva. Though more 
than three hundred years have elapsed since the persecutions 
of Philip’s wife, Queen Mary, the hatred to anything 
“‘ Popish ” is still so strong among the poor in England, that 
only the other day when a porch with narrow windows was 
put to one of the cottages in a Somersetshire village, the 
people spoke against it, because it was what they called 
** convent-like.” 


That being the feeling in this country even to-day, what 
must have been the outlook of the Church of Utrecht on 
the death of Schenk? 


The persecution against Roman Catholicism grew hotter 
and hotter. Protestantism was in the first glow of its 
triumph, and the residence of the Earl of Leicester, 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth, at Utrecht, still further excited 
the populace. 

Sasbold Vosmeer, whose name has ever been venerated 
by the Church of Holland, had held the office of Grand 
Vicar ' during the vacancy of the See. He was consecrated 
Archbishop of Utrecht, under the title of Archbishop of 
Philippi, in 1602. During his Vicariate—viz., in July, 
1588—a placard had been put forth at Utrecht, forbidding 
even the secret exercise of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The following year all ecclesiastics were banished; death 
was to be the punishment of their return. One wonders 

how a Church could exist at all under such circumstances, 


1 John de Bruhezen was Grand Vicar during the first three years of the 
vacancy of the See. 
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_ and the only way to preserve it was under the a/as of the 
Archbishopric of Philippi. As it was, Sasbold Vosmeer 
was more than once in danger of his life. 

His designation is a point of vital importance in the 
history of the Church of Holland, because the Jesuits, who 
afterwards became her invincible enemies, have always 
endeavoured to make out that Sasbold was merely a Vicar- 
Apostolic, with a title 2% partibus. Whereas, it is abun- 
dantly proved that Vosmeer was consecrated Archbishop of ° 
Utrecht under the title of Archbishop of Philippi, a course 
which was insisted on by Clement VIII. and recommended 
by the Archduke Albert. 

The matter being one of life and death to the Church of 
Holland, we subjoin the following proofs, taken from Dr. 
Neale’s book, p. 121, and we would refer our readers to 
Appendix II. of that. work, where the question is still 
further discussed. 

The claim, then, is proved :— 

1.—By the report which Vosmeer gives of the negotia- 
tions at the time, long before any momentous consequences 
appeared to be attached to it, which report has never been 
contradicted. 

2.—By the fact that the States-General proceeded against 
him for assuming the title, and exercising the office of Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht; with an Archbishop of Philippi they 
would not have concerned themselves. 

ee —That it was given to him without the least scr or 
doubt by his enemies, the Jesuits. 

4.—That he constantly assumed it himself, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in conjunction with his other title of 
Philippi. ‘Twenty such examples are given by his apologists. 

5.—That by the biographers and historians of that time 
he is constantly so designated. 

6.—That in official acts of the Archduke he is so 
characterized. 
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In those times of persecution there were, of course, 
great temptations for the priests to forsake their Church. 
The secular clergy + remained, as a rule, more faithful than 
did the monks, though even their numbers, during thirty of 
these troubled years, were reduced from 600 to 170. Four 
hundred and thirty was certainly a large diminution in so 
short a space of time. 


As for the Seanies: their apostacy or flight at the first 
outbreak of the Revolution had been almost universal ; 
many married, and even those who had not abjured the 
Roman Catholic faith seemed bent on enriching themselves 
to the exclusion of all other aims. Of all the religious 
orders, the Franciscans alone remained faithful to their 
missionary work. 


Of the secular priests, few were to be found in the 
villages, on account of the difficulty of escaping the 
vigilance of their persecutors; they lived chiefly in the 
large towns, and went forth from them to pay their pastoral 
visits in the country. Yet their succession was kept up as 
regularly as before the overthrow of the Church by the 
Government, and the list and dates of their institution have 
been preserved and may still be seen in the great ecclesias- 
tical works. 


There we see the benefit of organization, and con- 
sequently the wisdom of what the Old Catholics did at the 
Congress at Munich, in deciding on the election of a Bishop. 


It is curious to observe that the first Old Catholic 
Bishop and Sasbold Vosmeer, had one great trouble in 
common, and that was the interference of the Jesuits. One 
would have thought that the latter would have been over- 
weighted by his troubles from without—the persecutions of 
a Protestant Government—but those from within were even 
worse. He lived to say, “ The inconvenience caused by-the 
Protestants is less than the afflictions originated by the 
Jesuits.” The “ wound” he received “in the house of his 
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friends ” was to him, as to his Divine Master, bitterer than 
the persecution he endured at the hands of his enemies. 


Maurice (who had been chosen Captain-General of the 
States soon after his father, William the Silent, had been 
assassinated at the instigation of Roman Catholic priests) 
had been so successful in carrying on the war against Spain, 
that she was obliged to recognise the independence of the 
Seven Provinces,! and conclude a truce which lasted thirteen 
years. This was in 1609, seven years after Vosmeer’s con- 
secration, and it gave him the means of visiting his diocese 
with greater freedom and security. Before that time, he had 
directed his distracted Church from Cologne, or else from 
Lingen, which still formed part of the Spanish territory. 
While at the latter place, he asked leave of the Archduke ? 
to assume the title of Archbishop of Utrecht, and also for a 
pension of 500 florins to enable him to carry on his func- 
tions, both of which requests were granted. 


During the vacancy of the See, the Jesuits had been 
arriving—two in 1592, and two others in the course of the 
two following years. Seven years after Sasbold’s consecra- 
tion they had increased to eight, and the truce which we 
just now mentioned gave them the opportunity of mul- 
tiplying their numbers and augmenting their influence. 
Unfortunately, instead of endeavouring to support and 
strengthen the hands of the Archbishop, their fixed design 
from the first seems to have been to subvert the hierarchy of 
the Church of Holland, and to ignore parochial rights by 
establishing their own missions. Instead of working in the 
strongholds of Protestantism, they interfered just in those 
very places where the Roman Catholic Church was already 
established. Their interference was all the more annoying, as 
the truce gave Sasbold the opportunity of establishing his pas- 
toral authority. ‘‘If the Jesuits ”—so wrote Sextius at this 
time, the Vicar-General of Haarlem * —‘“ would go into the 
villages or into the towns where there is no pastor, we should 


1 The Independence of the Seven Provinces was finally secured to them 
by the Peace of Munster, signed 1643. 
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honour them and bless their labours; but they only work 
where we are already successful; they only sow where we 
have already sown. ‘They willingly surrender to us the 
labours and dangers, and even now they have forsaken their 
posts to avoid the plague.” 


Their interference went so far as to cause the Papal 
authorities to lay a formal complaint before Archbishop 
Vosmeer of the conduct of Azs priests, saying they annoyed 
and vexed the Jesuits in every possible way, hindering them 
in their missions and scouting them as intruders. To which 
the clergy of the Church of Utrecht replied that they had 
“never yet seen the Jesuits labouring where they find the 
greatest destitution.” Which of them was ever known to 
attend a case of plague? Which of them is in the habit of 
going forth and preaching in the villages, and enduring the 
labour and fasting consequent? ‘The whole people, the 
whole province, can testify that the parish priests are 
indefatigable in these things, and make no difference 
between the rich man’s mansion and the poor man’s cottage. 
If we have done wrong we submit ourselves humbly and are 
ready to amend.” 


At length, finding that all ecclesiastical order was more 
and more subverted, Vosmeer, after bearing a long time 
with them, issued his famous Pastoral against the intrusive 
Society :3—‘‘ Since the progress of the Church consists in 
the observation of the sacred canons, and all order is 
confounded if her pastors are hindered in their office, it is 
intolerable that certain religious, who profess themselves 
sent for the assistance of the pastors, should not only violate 
their rights, but should also, at the splicitations of some few 
persons, presume to ordain fresh priests over those who 
have been rightly appointed by us, in contempt of us and 
of the Apostolic see, which we represent. We, therefore, 
desirous to remedy the increasing schism, and to provide as 
we may for the quiet and profit of the faithful, do by the 
aforesaid apostolic authority in those places which have 
their appointed pastors, suspend all seculars and religious of 
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whatever condition, even mendicants and Jesuits, from all 
administrations of the Sacraments, and from preaching the 
Word of God. And since it is well known that at different 
times, and in this very year, many have come to these 
provinces from other parts with an offer of the ministrations 
of religion, and on that pretext collecting alms from the 
faithful—men who call themselves doctors or priests from 
the mendicant orders, or from the Jesuits, although they had 
taken no degree, and had received no orders—whence much 
evil and sacrilege necessarily followed ; we, in order that we 
may betimes provide against such ills :and impieties, and 
against the factions of unjust men, forbid all the faithful 
committed and intrusted to us, in virtue of holy obedience, 
and under the penalty of excommunication and other fitting 
animadversion, to receive without the consent of us, or of 
the pastors constituted by us, or to introduce into eccle- 
siastical functions priests coming from other quarters-—or to 
gather congregations, or in any way make contributions to 
that end. Paternally admonishing and conjuring them that, 
mindful of the apostolical doctrine, they submit themselves 
with pious simplicity to their superiors, and obey them, and 
rest in their direction, knowing that those who hear them hear 
Christ, and those who reject them reject Christ, who hath 
promised to be with them, even to the end of the world. 


“Given from the place of our residence the 16th day of 
December, 1609. 


“ SASBOLD, Archbishop, Vicar-Apostolic.” 


This, as may be imagined, greatly enraged the Jesuits, 
and Vosmeer was informed that he must revoke it. He 
refused, and at length the Court of Rome had to give way. 
From all this we clearly see that the hatred between the 
Jesuits and the Church of Holland dates back more than 
two hundred and seventy years. 


The 3rd of May, 1614, saw Vosmeer taken to his rest, 
and on his alabaster monument in the Church of the 
Franciscans at Cologne he is designated by his true title of 
Archbishop of Philippi and Utrecht, and Vicar-Apostolic. 


Coal lik Vil. 


Che Church of CAtrecht—continued. 


HERE is a most remarkable description on p. 144 of 
Dr. Neale’s book of the buildings—churches they 


could hardly be called—in which the persecuted Roman 
Catholics worshipped. 


‘*A house in some remote and unfrequented district of the city was 
selected, and the whole of the interior was gutted, galleries of four, five, or 
even six stages, were erected from top to bottom ; every possible space of 
cornice or window-sill made available for auditors, while transverse aper- 


tures were opened in all directions, in order to afford the faithful a view of 
the mysteries of the altar.” 


We can just see the congregation peeping over, row 
above row. 


Weare further told that— 


‘*Small round holes, concealed by sliding panels, commanded a view 


of all the passages by which the officers of justice might be expected to 
arrive.”’ 


Dr. Neale says that some of these houses were still to be 
seen in 1858 at Amsterdam, at Utrecht, and at Haarlem, with 
their innumerable passages, gates and doors, to afford the 
means of quick egress in the case of sudden alarm, and he 
hopes they may be “ preserved to posterity as a proof of the 
fidelity of the persecuted Church im Holland, and of the 
boasted toleration of Protestant rulers.” 


‘*These church-houses were frequently attached or adjacent to some 
tavern ; thus at Amsterdam there were the churches of the Pigeon, the 
Moses and Aaron, the Green Tree, and the Parroquet.” 


This was for the sake of concealment, instead of being 
called St. John’s or St. Mary’s. The order of the Klopjes 
or Knocking Sisters—from the Dutch verb <X7ofjen, to 
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knock,—used to summon the faithful to these secret services 
and give warning of any danger, such as the arrival of the 
magistrates’ officers. 

‘« Fach Sister had her own peculiar article of church-furniture—chalice, 
corporal, paten, cruet, or whatever else it might be—which it was her duty 
to remove, should the magistrates obtain information of the meeting ; and 
thus, in an incredibly short space of time, all traces of service were taken 


away, and the officers of justice found nothing but bare walls and empty 
galleries.” 


They were always on the watch, peeping through the 
little round holes to see if any enemy were in sight. 


What a wonderful example of faithfulness and devotion 
has been set by that little struggling Church. So thought 
the Archbishop of Kafenza, Papal Legate in Germany, who 
happened to visit Utrecht in those troubled days.? 


‘«« The Catholics there,’ he says in the printed account of his travels, 
‘edified me so much as to make me believe myself to be in apostolic times. 
‘Their modesty, their attention, their silence, were such that they resembled 
statues rather than living men, so attentive were they in the comtemplation 
of divine things. . . . I could not help saying to myself, ‘ Would to God 
that devotion flourished as much in the convents of Italy as it does among 
these nuns, who live in the world and among Protestants.’ ”’ 


The Klopjes were not able to live as a community and 
wear a distinctive dress on account ofthe persecution. The 
Government issued the most furious placards against them ; 
they were forbidden to reside elsewhere than in the houses 
of their parents, or to assemble in any number exceeding 
two, under pain of imprisonment; they were incapable of 
making a will or of inheriting property. Notwithstanding 
all these restrictions they were of the greatest use; from 
their homes they went out into the villages to nurse the sick, 
catechise and give alms. ‘They are said to have effected 
more conversions than the priests themselves. 


The use they were to society at large in nursing the sick, 
etc., seems to have dawned on the dull brains of the 
authorities at last, for in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, through the connivance of the magistrates, they were 
permitted to reside together in considerable numbers at 
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Amsterdam, Haarlem, Delft and Utrecht. As years went on, 
and when the storm of persecution had spent its fury, the 
edicts against them gradually fell into disuse, and the 
Klopjes were even permitted to appear abroad in their 


religious dress, which closely resembled that of a Benedic- 
tine nun. 


But we are anticipating. 


Philip Rovenius succeeded Vosmeer in the Archiepi- 
scopal chair, after the See had been vacant six years; he 
was consecrated fourth Archbishop of Utrecht under the 
title of Archbishop of Philippi in 1620. Even before the 
death of Vosmeer, a Jesuit, Arboreus by name, had been 
intriguing for the dignity, but the Church of Utrecht had 
already suffered too much from that Society to trust her 
fortunes to one of their members. But even her enemies 
have done justice to the virtues and abilities of Rovenius, 
who took the great Augustine for his guide and pattern, and 
was through life a consistent follower of that holy saint. 


Early in his Episcopacy his leisure was so much 
interrupted and his attention distracted by Jesuitical intrigues, 
that he was forced to take a journey to Rome, the result 
of which was the drawing up of an agreement which assured 
to Rovenius his just and legitimate authority, as well over 
the Jesuits as over the other clergy. On his return he 
employed his time in visiting the principal churches in those 
towns of Overyssel which still belonged to Spain. 


Prince Maurice had now been succeeded as Stadtholder 
of Holland by his brother, Frederic Henry, who—the 
truce having expired—re-won the greater part of Overyssel 
from Spain, including the important towns of Grolle and 
Oldenzaal, at which latter place Rovenius had principally 
resided. His farewell to his flock on the day previous to 
its surrender is thus touchingly described by Dr. Neale.* 
Having assembled the congregation for the last time within 
the walls of the collegiate church, and having celebrated 
mass, 
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‘‘He gave directions for the removal of crosses and pictures, and for 
the stripping of the various altars ; and then addressed the people, inter- 
rupted only by their tears and sighs. Their earthly arms, he told them, had 
been unfortunate ; but there was a contest in which every one might win 
that chose ; their means of grace would be uncertain, but God was not tied 
to means only. Temptations and allurements, perhaps threats and persecu- 
tions, there would be many ; but the true faith was, and must remain, one. 
The crosses were removed from the church, but the Cross of Christ must be 
borne in their hearts; the images of the saints were taken down, but the 
example of the saints must be followed ; a little while, and these interrup- 
tions to the service of God would be at an end for ever, and they who had, 
in the midst of all difficulties, walked by faith, would enter into the posses- 
sion of all glory, and need nothing but love.” 


On two separate occasions Rovenius was exposed to 
personal danger, through the endeavour of the Protestant 
Government to apprehend him. In the year 1630,’ every 
room of the house in which he lived was searched, with the 
single exception of that in which the prelate was seated, 
awaiting the arrival of the police. Again nine years after, 
in the same house —Madame Duivenvoorden’s—he was 
engaged in dictating to his secretary, whose brother was also 
in the room, when a servant rushed in, threw her cloak 
round him, and hurried him out by the back door, as the 
burgomaster of Utrecht had arrived to take him, accompanied 
by a body of officers. ‘The two brothers were seized and 
threatened with the torture, when they confessed to certain 
episcopal acts performed by Rovenius. ‘Thereupon they 
were heavily fined and banished. As the same sentence was 
pronounced against the Archbishop six months after, he 
was obliged to withdraw from Utrecht, so he wandered 
through the diocese, teaching, preaching and administering 
his episcopal functions as he could, setting a brilliant 
example of Christian resignation and cheerfulness, like one 
of the heroes of faith recorded in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 


This was very hard, and yet despite all that the 
Protestants did, we find it easier to forgive them than the 
Jesuits, for the Protestants fought for what they believed to 
be the truth, whereas the Jesuits were a persecuting order 
within the Catholic Church itself. 
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We mentioned before that they nicknamed the Church 
of Holiand Jansenist. Well, it was during the episcopate 
of Rovenius that Cornelius Jansen, Bishop of Ypres, 
published his celebrated work, the Augustinus, that book 
which gave rise to the fierce dissensions which are not even 
yet settled. 

In November, 1641, Rovenius, together with nine of his 
principal ecclesiastics, approved it; he had always been 
deeply attached to the doctrine of St. Augustine, and this 
work was intended to develope the great Father’s teaching 
on grace, in opposition to the Pelagianism of the Jesuits as 
set forth by Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, Professor of Theology 
at Evora in Portugal, in his work Ox the Concord of Freewill 
with Grace and Predestination, published at Lisbon in 1588. 


Pelagianism is the belief that man came into the world 
pure. If he, of his own freewill, keeps God’s command- 
ments, it is his own merit ; if he fails itis his own fault ; which 
as good as implies that we have no need to be assisted by 
God’s grace to avoid sin. 

That was the error which St. Augustine combated by 
declaring that man Zas need of grace in order to be brought 
back to goodness. He and Pelagius were contemporaries, 
and the keen controversy which sprang up between them 
early in the fifth century, we see revived with intense bitter- 
ness in the seventeenth. 

In the year 1607 Pope Paul V. censured the Jesuit 

Molina’s book as Pelagian. We should be inclined to wonder 
if he was infallible, had we not Archbishop Manning’s dictum 
that the appeal to history is treason and heresy. 
_ But even in that day the Jesuits,held the Pope in such 
subjection that as he “‘ wished to live” he dared not publish 
the Bull, which is still extant, reserved to a ‘‘ more con- 
venient season,” which season has never yet arrived. 

In the Augustinus Jansen made the Jesuits furious by 
proving with great clearness and skill that the dogmas of the 
Molinists—the followers of the said Molina—and those of 
the Pelagians were one and the same. ‘They lost no time 
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in attacking the book, and got it condemned by Pope 
Urban VIIL., though this Bull was never legally published 
in France, nor was it accepted by the first Theological 
School in Europe—the Sorbonne. Jansen was defended by 
Antoine Arnauld, of Port Royal fame, whose father, a dis- 
tinguished advocate, had opposed, before Henry IV., the 
re-establishment of the Jesuits in France. 


As the Society is never in the habit of forgetting an 
injury, the whole Arnauld family was regarded by them as 
their natural enemies, and so the quarrel grew hotter and 
fiercer. 


Meanwhile Rovenius was taken to his rest in the same 
year of his life as that which had closed the pilgrimage of 
the great doctor whom he had always looked toas his model. 
Like St. Augustine, he was always repeating the Penitential 
Psalms, and was, like him, laid in ashes on the ground three 
hours before his death, which occurred October tst, 1651. 
On account of the persecution he had to be buried in the 
house he had so long inhabited, and where he had had such 
marvellous escapes. 


More than four years before his death, the precaution 
had been taken of consecrating him a successor in the 
person of James De la Torre, who was raised to the office 
under the title of Archbishop of Ephesus, May 1647, thus 
baffling the intrigues of a certain Paludinus, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by an attack on the Augustinus, and 
whom the Jesuits had put forward as a candidate for the 
Vicariate Apostolic, as they hoped in this way to eradicate 
the hierarchy of the Church of Holland. 


Unfortunately the Protestants were more successful in 
their designs against poor De la Torre, as on his administer- 
ing confirmation at a village called Spanbroek in North 
Holland, three months after his consecration, he was forth- 
with banished, and his private estate confiscated. So he 
took up his residence in Antwerp. 


The wily Society now saw their opportunity. They knew 
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the man with whom they had to deal. Gentle in temper, 
learned and zealous, De la Torre was yet unfitted, through 
want of firmness, to guide a diocese in troubled times. Be- 
sides which, he was secretly ambitious of a superior station. 
He had always resisted open attack, but he was not proof 
against persuasion and intrigue. The Jesuits represented 
to him the difficulties and dangers which beset his present 
post, and offered him an episcopate in the Low Countries, 
less onerous and more lucrative, which they assured him 
they had the power of obtaining. Won over by these 
flattering hopes, he made them great concessions, en- 
abling them to establish no less than eleven new stations 
and to increase the number of their missionaries. 


His Episcopate was very disastrous to the Church of 
Holland, and would have been even more so, but that the 
Chapter stood firm, and represented to the Archbishop that 
without their consent he could not allow so flagrant a 
violation of their rights. The Jesuits too, as on many 
similiar occasions, overreached themselves, and thus un- 
wittingly strengthened the hands of the Chapter. They 
presented a petition to the Propaganda, in which they set 
forth more boldly than ever their oft-repeated assertion 
that the Church of Holland had come to an end, that all 
jurisdiction within her had perished, and that therefore they 
needed no further authorization for their stations than that 
of the Superior of their Missions. Then De la Torre saw the 
mistake he had made, and forthwith undertook a journey to 
Rome to present a memorial to the Propaganda in which the 
Jesuitical intrigues were exposed. 


Thirty years before, as we mentioned in its place, in the 
early days of Rovenius, an agreement was drawn up which 
subjected the Jesuits in Holland to the rule of the Archbishop, 
and this was now confirmed by a Bull of Pope Alexander 
VIL, in which they were strictly enjoined to submit them- 
selves to him and to the Bishops who ruled under him. 

Do they consider Alexander VII. infallible ? 


Unfortunately they still played on the weakness and 
ambition of the Archbishop, and, on his promising them 
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fresh concessions, they successfully used their influence to 
get him presented to the See of Ypres, which had fallen 
vacant. His dignities, however, arrived too late to be en- 
joyed, as, after giving various proofs of an enfeebled mind, he 
at length went quite mad, was confined in a monastery, and 
died in 1661, having held the See of Utrecht for ten years.’ 


A great and good man succeeded him in John Van 
Neercassel, Sixth Archbishop of Utrecht, whose attachment 
—like that of his predecessor—to the teaching of St. 
Augustine, has made his memory hateful to all Molinists and 
Ultramontanes. 


) 


Those to whom the “peace of Jerusalem,” is dear will 
read with especial interest a beautiful letter, addressed to 
Van Neercassel from his former superior Nicolas Jourdain, 
given in Dr. Neale’s book on p. 159. 


“‘ Let those,” says the old man, ‘‘ who teach, learn from 
you, not by word and tongue, not by pen and ink only, but 
in deed and in earnest, humility, union, concord ; play the 
messenger of peace ; join in the bowels of Christ the things 
that are severed, perfect in the unity of faith and love that 
which is already joined—that all may be consummated into 
one. Be ignorant, or at least act as if you were ignorant— 
of strife, parties, debates, contentions, which lacerate the Body 
of Christ, despise no man, vex no man, adore no man, use in 
all things a Christian balance, for Christian justice is entrusted 
to you ; bear in mind of what Body, of what Head, of what 
Spirit, you area member ; and how holily you must act as the 
representative of the Mediator of God and man, Christ Jesus.” 


“That all may be consummated in one,” that is our 
prayer as well as theirs ; but it will not be on earth, but in 
heaven, where the different ‘ flocks,” will be gathered into 
One violas 


Van Neercassel was consecrated to the See of Utrecht 
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Christendom.” See Genesis xxix. I—10, 
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under the title of Bishop of Castoria, September 9th, 1662.1 
He had been brought up in the College of Louvain, the 
headquarters of the teaching of St. Augustine. The Abbé 


de St. Cyran, who exposed the Jesuits in his celebrated work. | 


Petrus “Aurelius ; Cornelius Jansen, the author of the 
Augustinus ; and Antoine Arnauld, who defended him, were 
all trained in the same university and in the same principles. 
On this account it is impossible to write the history of the 
Church of Holland without referring to that of Port Royal. 
Arnauld’s sister, the Meére Angélique, was Abbess of the 
celebrated convent, Port Royal des Champs, not far from 
Versailles, to which post she had been consecrated, through 
the laxity of the times, before she was eleven years old. 


Shocked at the state in which she found it, she conceived 
and executed the plan of entirely reforming its discipline. 
When she, with all her nuns, removed to Paris, her brother, 
who objected to the low tone of morality among the Jesuits, 
and to their mode of education, which admitted of no im- 
provement, established, together with his friends, the cele- 
brated School of Port Royal in the building she had quitted. 
He afterwards took a farm for his school on a neighbouring 
hill, called Les Granges, and then the Mere Angélique re- 
turned with some of her nuns to their old home. This was 
called Port Royal des Champs; the convent in the capital, 
Port Royal de Paris. 

The school established by Arnauld formed many distin- 
guished pupils, Racine among the number. Arnauld was a 
valued friend of Archbishop Van Neercassel. 

A few years before his elevation to the See of Utrecht 
the five celebrated propositions deduced from the Augustinus 
had been condemned as impious dnd blasphemous by Pope 
Innocent X. 


They are as follows :— 
1. Some commandments of God are impossible to some 


1 We have purposely omitted the mention of Baldwin Catz, who i is not 
reckoned in the series of Archbishops of Utrecht, because ‘“de jure,’ he 
never ought to have possessed that authority, and ‘‘de facto” he never 
exercised it. 
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righteous men, even when, with all their might, they 
are endeavouring to keep them, according to the present 
strength which they have: also the grace by which they 
may become possible, is wanting to them. 


2. Internal grace, in the state of fallen nature, is 
never resisted. 


3. To merit and demerit, in the state of fallen nature, 
liberty from necessity is not required in man, but only 
liberty from constraint. 


4. The Semi-Pelagians admitted the necessity of in- 
ternal prevenient grace for all good works, even for the 
commencement of faith: but it was in this that they were 
heretical—that they would have that grace to be such as 
the human will could either resist or obey. 


5. It is Semi-Pelagian to affirm that Christ died, or 
shed His Blood absolutely, for all men. 


The Port Royalists wrote, not to defend these propo- 
sitions, but to prove that zz the sense in which they were 
condemned, they did not exist in Jansen’s book. ‘The 
Jesuits again appealed to Rome. Alexander VII., who was 
now Pope, was thus called upon to decide the curious 
question of determining the exact meaning of an author 
who was dead. He decided for the Jesuits and against the 
Port Royalists in the celebrated formulary of 1656, which 
formulary was to be signed by every ecclesiastical person, 
whether monk or nun, parish priest or dignitary of the 
Church, on pain of being suspended from their functions. 
It as as follows :1— 


“T submit sincerely to the Constitution of Pope 
Innocent X. of the 31st of May, 1653, according to its 
true sense, which has been determined by the Constitution 
of our venerable father Alexander VII., of the 16th of 
October, 1656. I acknowledge that I am obliged in 
conscience to obey these Constitutions ; and I condemn with 
my heart and mouth the doctrine of the Five Propositions of 
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Cornelius Jansen, contained in his book entitled Augustinus, 
which these two Popes and the Bishops have condemned ; 
which doctrine is not that of St. Augustine, whom Jansen 
has explained ill, against the sense of this holy doctor.” 


To emphasize these proceedings still more, on the night 
of the roth of December of that year, Jansen’s monument 
in the Cathedral of Ypres was broken down by order of the 
Bishop, in defiance of the remonstrances of the Chapter and 
the opposition of the citizens. 


Thus does Rome, by her short-sighted policy, cast out 
her noblest intellects. 


The holy Abbé St. Cyran was imprisoned for false 
doctrine for seven years in the Chateau de Vincennes, from 
which he was released only to die, while Arnauld, after 
hiding for some time in the house of the Duchesse de 
Longueville, cousin of Louis XIV., a warm protectress of 
the Jansenists, was obliged to retire to Brussels, where he 
died in exile. 


The famous Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal, in which, 
with exquisite raillery, he exposed the tenets of the Jesuits, 
and which electrified Europe by their brilliant wit, caused 
the definite promulgation of the Formulary to be deferred 
till 1661. The fury which these immortal letters created is 
not to be described. The author, who published them 
under the zom de plume of Louis de Montalto, was beyond 
their reach, but their fury might be wreaked on Port 
Royal. 


The Abbess Angélique took the same view as her 
brother, Antoine Arnauld, and declared that neither she nor 
the nuns could see the five alleged heretical Propositions. 
So the king, acting under the influence of Madame de 
Maintenon, who favoured the Jesuits, sent an order to 
suppress the Convent of Port Royal both in Paris and 
near Versailles. This was the death-blow of the Mere 
Angélique. She expired on the 6th of August, which was 
the same year in which Van Neercassel became Archbishop 
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of Utrecht, viz., 1661. Blaise Pascal died in Paris the year 
following. . 


In that Formulary we see the gradual development of 
Papal Infallibility. Here were articles of faith laid down 
without reference to a Council, as well as articles of fact 
which no truly GEucumenical Council would have dared to 
promulgate. 


A great many of the Port Royalists—Arnauld’s followers 
—refused to sign, and were sent to prison in consequence. 
Four Bishops—those of Aleth, Angers,’ Pamiers and 
Beauvais—all enjoying the highest reputation for sanctity 
and learning, protested against the Formulary, denying the 
Infallibility of the Pope on questions of fact, an Infallibility 
which, they said, could belong to God alone. In lieu of 
their signatures they promised a respectful silence. 


The Jesuits, through Madame de Maintenon, prevailed 
on the king to enforce the signing under all the tyrannical 
powers that the Grand Monargue knew so well how to 
wield, and so the Bastille was filled with Jansenists. As 
Archbishop Van Neercassel took an active part in support- 
ing and sympathizing with them, they naturally looked to 
Utrecht as their future home. With the four Protesting 
Bishops he was on the most intimate terms. 


Six years after Van Neercassel’s consecration, Pope 
Clement IX., no friend to Molinist doctrine, succeeded to 
the Papal Chair. Nineteen prelates having now come 
forward in defence of their four protesting brethren, they 
addressed him a letter, congratulating him on his accession, 
and pointing out how gloriously he would distinguish him- 
self by giving peace to the Church. Under these circum- 
stances, Rome seemed to think discretion the wiser course, 
the letter was accepted, and a medal struck in commemoration 
of what is known as the Pacification of Clement IX., to the 
great chagrin of the Jesuits, who have managed to make the 
medal very scarce. ‘This was on the roth of January, 1669. 


1 The Bishop of Angers was brother of Antoine Arnauld, and of the 
Mere Angélique. 
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Thereupon the nuns of Port Royal were restored to 
their home near Versailles, but they were never reinstated 
at Paris. That same year the Propaganda suppressed 
several stations in Holland, so that things seemed working 
for the good of that Church, especially as the Protestant 
persecution had subsided, the municipal anthorities showing 
every mark of attention and politeness to the Archbishop. 


In 1670 he visited Rome to settle various points of 
dispute with the Jesuits, and where all the chief matters 
were decided in his favour. But this peace and quietude 
were not of long continuance, for Holland was soon in- 
volved in the horrors of war, this time with both France 
and England. 


With whatever eyes we may regard the principles and 
policy of that remarkable character, William of Orange, 
afterwards King of England, who has ever been looked upon 
as the Protector of the Protestant faith, no one who studies 
history can deny that the way in which he delivered his 
country from England and France combined, with their 
armies of 170,000 men, headed by such generals as Turenne 
and Condé, is one of the most astonishing facts on record. 


It was on that occasion that to save Amsterdam they 
opened the sluice-gates and flooded all their fertile fields, 
preferring the incursion of the Zuyder Zee to the tender 
mercies of their enemies. 


The French army had overrun the United Provinces, and 
Utrecht was one of the cities which had surrendered to Louis 
XIV., whose troops occupied it forseventeen months. That 
was, so far, a good thing for the Church of Holland, but it 
placed Van Neercassel in a position of considerable difficulty, 
because, should the French be finally driven out—as they 
were—any expressions of sympathy or pleasure would of 
course be brought up against him. It is to this that Dr. 
Neale attributes the fact of there being no records existing 
of the very interesting ceremony which took place on the 
toth of July, 1672, of the ‘‘ reconciling” of the Cathedral 
of Utrecht, z.e. restoring it to the Catholic worship after it 
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had been so long desecrated—as they considered—by 
Protestants. 


No doubt it was thought safer to destroy all documentary 
evidence of the fact, but it does seem a pity. The Cardinal 
de Boulogne performed the ceremony of “ reconciliation,” 
and after this Van Neercassel exercised his Episcopal 
functions there—his preaching, for which he had a remark- 
able talent, being attended by vast congregations. He must 
have been the first Archbishop since Schenk who openly 
performed Episcopal functions in his own Cathedral under 
the protection of the Government—he being the sixth and 
Schenk the second. 


This state of things did not, however, last long, Although 
the French had been at one time almost at the gates of 
Amsterdam, yet in the course of two short campaigns they 
were entirely driven out of the country. This has been 
justly termed one of the “ miracles of history.” 


Utrecht returned to her allegiance to William of Orange 
in 1678, and the Cathedral was again given up to the 
Reformed worship. Van Neercassel retired into exile, first 
to Antwerp and afterwards to Huissen. Although he had 
been offered more lucrative and less onerous posts, he 
declined them all, saying, ‘‘I never will have any other bride 
than the afflicted Church which I serve :! God makes me a 
better and a more certain offer than this, and I am rich 
enough in the hope of heavenly rewards.” 


While in exile he composed his Amor Penitens, written to 
show that sorrow must be “ pure, pious, deep, and perpetual” 
for each remembered fault, to counteract the pernicious 
system of the Jesuits, who used to grant absolution after a 
man had confessed, or rather, professed, his sin, so that he 
went away only to renew it again, and again receive an easy 
absolution. It was for this reason that the Jesuits were so 
popular at the court of Louis XIV. By holy and loving 
hearts Amor Paenitens was warmly welcomed, and it had a 
great sale. Many Cardinals and Bishops wrote to express 
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their appreciation of it, and although the Jesuits raised the 
“old cuckoo-cry of Jansenism” against it, Pope Innocent 
XI. declared, ‘‘ The book is a good one, and the author is a 
saint.” 


The last storm of Protestant persecution broke out in 
1685, on the occasion of the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, that disastrous measure of Louis XIV., by which, in 
proscribing the Protestants, France lost thousands of her 
most useful citizens. Refugees swarmed into Holland, 
where the accounts of their sufferings excited a storm of 
popular indignation against Catholicism. In some parts 
this feeling took the practical form of fines and banishment 
for priests, and deprivation of office for Catholic laymen. 


The good Archbishop, however, considered that these 
afflictions did but purify and try the faith, His own was 
rewarded when, the following year, he passed to his rest on 
the 6th of June, just as the priest by his bedside was reciting 
the words: “ He maketh peace within thy borders.” 


He entered on the Vision of Peace just before the fearful 
storms which the next century had in store for the Church 
over which he had ruled for nearly twenty-four years, burst 
over her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Church of ABitrecht—continued. 


FTER the See had been vacant nearly three years, 
Peter Codde! was consecrated to it, February 6th, 
1689, under the title of Archbishop of Sebaste. He and 
Van Neercassel had long been fast friends. As Codde too 
had been educated at Louvain, his opinions on the Augus- 
tinian controversy, z.¢. on the need of grace—were the same 
as those of his predecessor. The Jesuits, ever on the watch, 
were continually forwarding complaints to Rome of the 
Jansenistic tendencies of the new Archbishop, His vexation 
and trouble on this point, joined to the severe labours of his 
post, threw him into such a perilous illness that he received 
the last sacraments, dictating and signing on the same day 
a remarkable protest, in which he solemnly declared, as one 
about to appear before his God, that he and his clergy were 
guiltless of the heresy charged against them. 


He, fortunately, recovered, but found himself obliged, like 
his predecessor, to undertake a journey to Rome in order to 
prove that no novelties were taught by him or his priests. 
While there he had the support of receiving a memorial 
signed by three hundred of them, which declared that, so far 
from disseminating new doctrines, nothing was taught now 
but what the Catholic Church had always held, and which 
had been first preached in Holland by St. Willibrord and 
St. Boniface. 


Let us remember that these were both Englishmen, and 
let us give the Church of Utrecht our warmest sympathies, 
as she is just about to enter on her deepest afflictions. 


1 Page 205. 
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A thorough-paced Jesuit having now become Pope under 
the title of Clement XI., the machinations of Codde’s enemies 
were so successful that in the summer of 1702 he found 
himself summarily dismissed from his functions, both of 
Vicar-Apostolic and of Archbishop—one Theodore de Cock 
being appointed Pro-Vicar-Apostolic in his room. Public 
indignation, in which even Ultramontanes shared, knew no 
bounds. Thesuspension of the Head of a National Church 
at the mere will of the Pope, without even naming his 
accusers or specifying his faults, was certainly a piece of 
unheard-of tyranny, at which even the staunchest advocates 
of Papal supremacy stood aghast. 


The States, which had so often persecuted the Church, 
now came to her aid. During the whole of Codde’s 
Episcopate the old persecuting placards against the Roman 
Catholics had fallen into disuse; indeed all forms of Chris~ 
tianity (except the Socinian, which can hardly be called 
Christian) had been publicly tolerated, and the worship in 
the Roman churches in Holland was now conducted with 
considerable magnificence. It so happened that three of the 
burgomasters of Amsterdam were own nephews to Codde, 
so in the following February the States sent a peremptory 
command to the Court of Rome to send him back within 
three months ; if this were opposed the Jesuits would be 
banished from the country and De Cock kept a prisoner in 
his own house. As Dr. Neale naively remarks, “ De Cock’s 
vocation was not martyrdom,” so, being alarmed, he wrote 
to Rome, begging them to send back the Archbishop, which 
permission was granted by the Pope. Soon after Codde 
returned to his diocese, De Cock was exiled by the States, 
for having dared to say that their President had accepted a 
large bribe to publish the placard which recalled Codde and 
deposed himself. 


In the hope of avoiding a schism with Rome—now 
almost inevitable—Codde retired into private life, and 
never afterwards performed any episcopal functions. He 
lived in his country house in a village near Utrecht, where 
he died nearly seven years after. 
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Meantime one of the canons of Cologne, Adam Daemen 
by name, was consecrated under the title of Archbishop of 
Hadrianople, in order that he might take charge of the See, 
but the Chapter of Utrecht stood upon its rights, and very 
properly refused to recognise him. So the Government 
stept in again, and informed Daemen that he must at 
once forward them his abdication in writing, or else leave 
Holland. At first he chose the latter, but getting weary of 
exile before three years had expired, he publicly resigned 
his post.? 

The Church of Holland had suffered enough in times 
gone by from the Civil Power, but now that Rome had 
turned against her, it became her protector, very much in 
the same way as the German Government served as a pro- 
tection to the Old Catholicism of to-day. As in these days, 
so in those, the breach grew wider and wider. Bussi, Papal 
Nuncio at Cologne, forbade the faithful to receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Mass with the members of the Church of Utrecht, 
or even, after death, to pray for them. The Papal party 
spared no pains to get the parishes away from the national 
clergy and supersede them by priests from Cologne, who 
arrived in Holland in considerable numbers. Most deter- 
mined efforts, too, were made to get hold of the sisterhoods, 
which, as we have seen, had always taken such an active 
share in the work of this Church. 


The national clergy drew up a protest: Why were they 
condemned without a trial, without witnesses, not only 
against the law, but against every principle of ordinary 
‘ight P 


Unhappily, though right was on their side, power was on 
that of their enemies, and another misfortune was that they 
were not so strong as they ought to have been, for the 
Chapter of Haarlem had forsaken her afflicted sister of 
Utrecht, and given in to Jesuitical despotism, by promising 
to exercise no more her functions as a Chapter. And so 


_ 1 In justice to Daemen we must mention the generous use he made of 
his wealth. Among other things he founded, or re-founded, a monastery, 
Pp. 226, 
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she exists to this day, Rome conniving at her existence, 
provided she remains a nonentity. 


In consequence of this, there were far fewer to sign the 
protest than there had been to sign the memorial in support 
of Codde, when he was in Rome. But those that remained 
faithful, braced by trial, held bravely together as troubles 
fell thick and fast around them. Quesnel, a great friend of 
Antoine Arnauld’s, who had shared his exile at Bruscels, 
had writtten a book called Moral Reflections on the New 
Testament, published in 1694, which at that time received 
the approbation of De Noailles, Bishop of Chalons, after- 
wards Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. When the work was 
condemned, as being Jansenistic, by Clement XI. (a Pope 
entirely under the sway of the Jesuits), that very same 
Cardinal ' was obliged to give the order for the destruction of 
Port Royal des Champs, the first suppression of which had 


been the death-blow of Arnauld’s holy sister, the Mére 
Angélique. 


‘*On the 29th of October,? at half-past seven in the morning, D’Argenson, 
a lieutenant of the police, entered the village with three hundred men, drew 
them up outside the convent, and set a guard at every entrance to it. The 
sisterhood were just coming out from Mass. D’Argenson summoned them 
before him, counted them, to see that none were absent, and then read a part of 
his commission, requiring the instant surrender of all papers and documents 
into his hands. While these proceedings were going on, the bell rang for 
tierce. Thesisters went into the choir, not knowing that it was to be for the 
last time. ‘The lieutenant, when they came out, assembled them again, and 
read them the remainder of his commission, by which it was ordered that 
the community was instantly to be broken up, and its members to be 
dispersed in different convents, and out of the diocese of Paris. The 
Prioress (for the election of an abbess had been forbidden by the King), 
Louise Du Mesnill de Courtiaux, inquired how long a time for preparation 
could be given them. ‘Ten minutes,’ replied D’Argenson. The sisters, 
having received the blessing of the Prioress for the last time, returned into 
the choir, knelt before the Blessed Sacrament, and so went out to make their 
preparations. In the meantime the peasants of the neighbouring villages 
came thronging round the convent, with exclamations that they should be 
left to perish with hunger ; and it was as much as the soldiers could do to 


1 He deeply regretted this act, and years after, when circumstances 
admitted of it, publicly received one of the surviving nuns back to Commu- 
nion, in the Church of St. Geneviéve. To spare his feelings, she appointed 
four in the morning as the hour, p. 49. 
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prevent them from breaking into open violence. The lieutenant himself, a 
man of iron nerves, declared afterwards, that he could hardly fulfil his 
commission when he saw the sisters passing out of the great gate of the 
convent without one tear ; and the Prioress, coming last of all, surrendered 
to him the keys, and recommended to his care the servants and the sick, 
who had been supported by the sisterhood.” 


Two years after this Codde, on his death-bed, renewed 
the declaration which he had made before (when he 
believed himself dying), that he and the Church over which 
he presided had ever held and kept pure the faith “ once 
delivered unto the saints,” solemnly condemning the Five 
Propositions, but saying that he could not perjure his soul, 
now about to appear before God, by asserting that they were 
contained in the Augustinus, when that had always been a 
matter of such grave doubt. 


He fell asleep December 18th, 1710, having held the See 
during twenty-two troubled years. In the one following his 
death the bodies were dug up out of the cemetery at Port 
Royal and horribly mutilated, no circumstance being spared 
which could add to the indecency of such a proceeding. 
None of the perpetrators of this disgraceful deed—the worst 
perhaps on record against the Jesuits—ever afterwards 
prospered, most of them dying prematurely. i 

But the spirit of Port Royal could not be destroyed ; 
it lived on, and is living still, despite the worst its enemies 
could do, but from this time, with some few exceptions 
(such as Bishop Soanen of Senez) it passed over into 
Holland. 

Many will be found to endorse Mr. Sibthorp’s opinion : 


‘* Altogether I come more and more to the conclusion that the Port 
Royal Catholics are the nearest to the Christians of the fourth and fifth 
centuries in spirit, in faith, in practice, of any I can find or make acquaint- 
ance with.’’} 

And they both fought out the same controversy of Grace 
versus Freewill. 


Nearly three years after Codde’s death appeared the 


1See Life of Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, by Rev. J. Fowler, M.A. (W. 
Skeffington and Son). Letter to Dr. Bloxham, 1850, p. 113. 
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Bull Unigenitus, a fulmination against what is called the 
heresy of Jansen, which was chietly the work of Le Tellier, 
Confessor to Louis XIV. He had pledged himself to find 
more than a hundred heretical statements in Quesnel’s work, 
The Moral Reftections on the New Testament, so the Bull 
contained ahundredand one. To us the Unigenitus seems 
a voluntary rending of the garment of Christ, for the sake of 
making and perpetuating differences. To quote the words 
of Paleario,’ an Italian reformer of the sixteenth century : 


‘“There are men of such a vicious and captious nature, that either for 
ostentation or gain, they would obscure the clearest truths. If it had been 
only human philosophy we might bear it, but when it is that divine wisdom 
by which we live, and from which we derive our light and approach heaven, 
which they have stifled under ponderous tomes and litigious questions— 
approve it who will—good men certainly cannot endure it. There are men 
at this time who are like owls, going about in the darkness, and who groan 
when they see the light.” 


The condemnation of the Moral Reflections was, as 
we have seen, the death-blow of Port Royal, and it is 
against the Bull Uvzgenitus, which declared that work 
heretical that, more than against anything else, the Church 
of Utrecht has ever struggled. There was also violent 
opposition to it on the part of the French Church, as they 
considered it, and justly so, an infringement of their 
liberties, and a wound inflicted on the faith, and a further 
development of Papal Infallibility. In fact, so serious was 
the division—the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, De Noailles 
(who, as Bishop of Chalons had approved the first edition 
of the Moral Reflections), with fifteen other Bishops, the 
whole of the Sorbonne, and innumerable priests and laymen 
appealing against it—that the two succeeding Popes had to 
make concessions by which the Uvnigenttus was in part 
explained away, and so the Gallican appeal was gradually 
withdrawn. 


Thus the French Church, by yielding something to 
Papal Infallibility, remained within the Roman Communion ; 
the Dutch, by sturdily opposing it, was cast out. 


1 See sketch of his life, by H. D. Skrine, Esq. Paper read before the 
Bath Literary Club. Printed for private circulation, W. Dawson, Market 
Place, Bath. 
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Their Archbishop, Peter Codde, being dead, and they 
having broken with Rome, the question was, how did they 
keep up the succession? Who ordained their priests ? 


In the year 1715, 2.2, five years after Codde’s death, as 
there had been no ordination for fifteen years, and as the 
older clergy were dying off, and their places were being 
filled up by Jesuits, the Chapter, in great distress, applied 
to Dr. Luke Fagan, Roman Catholic Bishop of Meath, in 
Ireland, to ordain them some priests. He consented to do 
so, and held four ordinations in the course of that and the 
following year, but exacted from each of the candidates the 
solemn promise that as long as he—the Bishop—lived, they 
would never reveal by whom they were ordained. Despite 
this secrecy, a rumour did reach Rome, and Fagan, then 
Archbishop of Dublin, was commissioned to discover which 
prelate had ordained for the Church of Utrecht. At a 
convocation of the Insh Bishops the Primate put the 
question to each one singly ; they all denied it, and this was 
the answer which he returned to Rome. 


In 1718 Bishop Soanen of Senez ordained four more. 


The year following an event occurred which demands 
our particular attention, as it affects the question of the Old 
Catholicism of to-day. This was the appeal which the 
Church of Utrecht made against the Bull Unigenitus, and 
against the injustice of Codde’s suspension, to the future 
(Ecumenical Council, in the certain hope that whenever 
and wherever that Council might be held, justice would be 
done her, and her wrongs righted. 


God works in a different way to what we think He 
will. 


A Council has been held and her wrongs have not been 
righted, for she was not even invited to attend. But having 
her succession from Rome (although remaining outside her 
pale), she was able to transmit orders which not even Rome 
can call invalid, to the Old Catholic Church, which, as we 
all know, is in full communion with the Church of England, 
with the American Church, and with all the communions 
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with which they hold fellowship; thus link by link the 
golden chain is riveted, and Christians are joining hands 
all over the world. 


The Council to which Utrecht appealed was Gicumenical, 
that held in 1869-70 was not so, and it was the means of 
casting out the Old Catholics, as Utrecht had been cast 
out before. ‘They appealed to her for help, and thus she 
was a means, under God, of bringing about the peace of 
His Church Catholic, in a way which she could not have 
done had she remained within the Romish pale. Her 
sorrows have thus worked for the good of the Church 
at large. This is worth contemplation. A most interesting 
portion of her history, however, remains yet to be told. 


Just about the same time as the widowed Church of 
Utrecht was forwarding her appeal to the future Council, 
z.é. in the spring of 1719, a remarkable man who had much 
to do with her fortunes—Dominique Marie Varlet by name 
—was consecrated Bishop of Ascalon zz partibus in order 
to assist the Bishop of Babylon in his missionary labours in 
Turkey. On the day of his consecration—Quinquagesima 
Sunday—he heard of the death of the Bishop of Babylon. 
He at once succeeded to the diocese and title, and hastened 
‘to reach his distant See. On the way there, while passing 
through Amsterdam, where he and his party were detained 
by contrary winds, he was persuaded by a priest of the 
Church of Holland to confirm several hundred candidates, 
as they were still without a Bishop. 


‘This courageous and charitable action,” says Dr. Neale, 
“was never forgotten or forgiven by the court of Rome.” 


On account of a war the usual way through Turkey 
was then barred, so he was compelled to take an extraordi- 
narily circuitous route in order to reach his diocese, situated 
in the farther or western part of that country. This route 
was through St. Petersburg, Moscow and Astrachan. Then 
crossing the Caspian, he reached a place called Schamaké, 
as near his diocese as the war allowed him to go. He had 
been there little more than four months when he was 
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astonished one day at receiving a visit from a Jesuit, who 
presented him with a paper from the Bishop of Ispahan, that 
being the See which adjoined his own. ‘This paper was a 
suspension, one of the principal reasons assigned being that 
he had acted in his Episcopal character in Holland, to the 
great scandal of the faithful. 


It was a far greater scandal that Varlet should be 
condemned unheard. At first he thought of disregarding the 
mandate, but he was convinced on reflection, that under 
such circumstances, he could never successfully work his 
diocese, so he determined to appeal to the Propaganda, and 
consequently retraced his steps by the same roundabout way 
he had so lately come, arriving in Amsterdam early in 1721. 


He was eagerly welcomed by the Dutch Church, as may 
be imagined. He seemed to have dropped from the skies 
in the hour of their greatest need. Were it any other than 
so serious a subject we should call it romantic, as it is, we 
think it providential in a wonderful degree. 


Rome used her utmost endeavours to make him see the 
error of his ways, but he held out on three points. He 
never would accept the Unigenitus; he would never 
apologise for having confirmed at Amsterdam; and he 
would never resign. 


Did he undertake the care of the Church of Utrecht ? 


Not exactly, but after she had appealed again and again 
in vain to Rome for the Bull which had hitherto been con- 
sidered necessary to the consecration of a prelate, and after 
many vexatious delays, he consecrated Cornelius Steenoven! 
eighth Archbishop of Utrecht, in his private chapel at 
Amsterdam on the 15th of October, 1724, after the See 
had been vacant nearly fourteen years. The Papal Bull ? 
authorizing consecrations is an ecclesiastical arrangement 
proper in ordinary circumstances, but the fact of withholding 
it cannot be turned into an instrument for the destruction of 
a National Church. | 
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Three Bishops ordinarily perform the act of consecration, 
but one may do it alone in a case of necessity, as, for instance, 
when St. Augustine, unassisted, consecrated the first English 
Bishops. Rome cannot complain of this, since Dr. Carroll, 
first Romish bishop in the United States, was consecrated by 
one Bishop only, and he a bishop zz paribus, 


The bold act once accomplished, congratulations poured 
in from many French bishops—those who were struggling 
to maintain the rights of their National Church against the 
encroachments of Rome. The Gallican and Duteh Churches 
felt a natural sympathy with each other. 


Steenoven was the first Archbishop of Utrecht con- 
secrated under that title since Schenk (the second), because 
during all the stormy Reformation persecutions they had not 
dared to do so. 


Rome was furious, and took the most extraordinary 
measures to crush the Church, asking all Catholic Princes 
to use their influence to banish those who supported her, 
to whom the States returned a polite reply, accompanied by 
the request that she would mind her own business. 


The Ultramontanes regarded it as a special mark of 
Divine vengeance that, five months after, the Archbishop 
was seized with an illness which terminated fatally on the 3rd 
of April, 1725. Four days before he made a declaration of 
the purity of his faith, and commended his Church to God 
and to the future Gicumenical Council. 


His death was a severe blow to her, since her fortunes 
again hung on a single life, that of the Bishop of Babylon, and 
he was once in danger, if not of being murdered, at any rate 
of being carried off. He was now on a visit at the Helder :? 


‘(Tn this dreary desert of sand, shared almost equally by men and sea- 
gulls, where that tremendous dyke of Norwegian granite protects the flat 
waste from the race of the German Ocean through the Hell’s Door (whence 


i See pamphlet, giving account of this consecration, reprinted by the. 
Historical Club of America, a club founded for the purpose of re-publishing 
in fac-simile, important documents connected with the early history of the 
American Church. See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” pp. 264—266, 1878. 
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the name) into the Zuyder Zee—a spot, the inconceivable monotony and 
barrenness of which can be realised only by him that has visited it—there 
existed then, and there exists still, a faithful remnant of the National 
Church. A lady warmly attached to the Ultramontane party was heard to 
boast that the Bishop of Babylon would not long trouble the country. A 
few days subsequently that prelate received a pressing invitation from the- 
captain of a strange vessel, perfectly unknown to him, to honour him by 
dining on board. He politely refused, and the ship instantly left the 
harbour. Had he accepted the invitation, there can be no doubt that he 
would have been carried off.” 

The Bishop had seen something of life and profited by 
what he saw. Years before he had laboured under the 
Bishop of Quebec in his immense diocese extending from 
the Canadian lakes to the gulf of Mexico, so he had had a 
varied experience of men and things in both hemispheres. 
Such experience does not always induce unbounded con- 
fidence in our fellow-creatures, but oftener serves to increase 
our caution, as in his case. 


On this occasion they were determined not to lose time 
about filling up the See, so on the 30th of September of 
the same year, 1725, the Bishop of Babylon consecrated 
Barchman Wuytiers ninth Archbishop of Utrecht, which 
took place in the Church of St. James, at the Hague.? 


Two years after, the great and good Bishop Soanen of 
Senez, who, during the time that the Church of Utrecht 
was without a head, had ordained four priests to serve her, 
was condemned to prison because he would not sign the 
Unigenitus, and this in spite of his declining years, increasing 
feebleness, and his long day’s work in the vineyard of Christ. 
He was one of the staunchest champions that the Gallican 
Chureh ever had, and for faithfulness to her he was con- 
signed to the cold gloomy monastery called La Chaise Dieu, 
on the top of a bleak mountain in the department of La 
Haute Loire. He rejoiced that he was counted worthy 
to suffer shame for the name of Christ. On entering the 
prison he said, “ This shall be my rest for ever ; here will I 
dwell, for I have a delight therein.” 


He had, however, sympathy in his misfortunes, as twelve 
of the French Bishops rejected the validity of the Council 
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of Embrun which condemned him, one of the twelve being 
De Noailles, Archbishop of Paris. Death released Bishop 
Soanen after thirteen years’ captivity, but not before he had 
seen two Archbishops of Utrecht precede him to the grave : 
Barchman Wuytiers, mentioned above, who held the See not 
quite eight years, and Van der Croon, likewise consecrated 
by the Bishop of Babylon.!. He was tenth in order of 
succession, and presided over the Church of Utrecht a little 
more than six years, which brings us to 1739. On St. 
Luke’s Day of that year Peter John Meindaerts, eleventh 
Archbishop, was raised to the See by the same consecrator,? 
who had now, unassisted, laid his hands on no less than four 
Archbishops in succession. 


It is improbable that a parallel to this case could be found 
in the whole history of the Church. 


About a year and a half after this, the good Bishop of 
Babylon was taken to his rest, May 14th, 1742, so that the 
Church of Holland again hung upon a single life. As she 
could hardly expect a second interposition of Providence in 
her favour like that which wars and winds and waves com- 
bined had sent her in the person of Bishop Varlet, Arch- 
bishop Meindaerts consecrated a Bishop to the diocese of 
Haarlem, and, sixteen years after, one to that of Deventer, 
the succession of which sees have been continued to this 
day. It isto Dr. Heykamp, who presided over the latter, 
that the Old Catholics owe the consecration of their first 
Bishop. 

The one other event of importance which distinguished 
Meindaerts’ Episcopate was the Second Council of Utrecht, 
which occurred in the autumn of 1763,° the First having 
taken place 200 years previously under Archbishop Schenk, 
The decrees published by this Second Council condemned 
on the one hand the sophistries of the Jesuits, and on the 
other the heresies attributed to the Jansenists, and followed 
that system of doctrine which is in “ closest conformity with 
perpetual tradition,” as they were “anxious to preserve the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
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On the publication of these acts, numberless letters of 
approval poured in from Bishops in France, Italy, Spain 
and Germany, the Bishops of Sardinia in particular being 
most anxious to bring about a reconciliation, in which idea 
even the Archbishop of Turin cordially sympathised. 


The most striking testimony, however, came from the 
Faculty of Law at Paris. A memorial was drawn up by 
. them in Latin, in which they said that every Act of the Council 
‘“‘ breathes the love of peace and unity, a sincere desire to 
overcome prejudice, and the greatest moderation towards 
your calumniators. You there give an account of your faith 
which must dissipate every suspicion, and convince the most 
obstinate.” 


Clement XIII. called the acts “very good,” and said, 
“he really must accommodate that affair of Holland.” Un- 
fortunately he was but a tool in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who felt that the hour of their dissolution was at hand, and 
struggled with the despair of death to get the condemnation 
of this Council. A congregation was called together con- 
sisting of men of whom Bottari, librarian of the Vatican, 
said, the greater part had not the slightest acquaintance 
with theology, and who, he believed, did not even know their 
. catechism. 


The Bull which condemned the Council is attributed to 
Ricci, General of the Jesuits; the abusive epithets applied 
by it to the Church of Holland do not reflect much lustre 
on the author. 


The crown of sorrow reserved for the brave Archbishop, 
now in declining years and failing health, was, however, the 
censure passed upon the Council by the Assembly of the 
Clergy of France, from whom Utrecht had every right to 
expect better things. Considering the time of day perhaps 
this censure was not to be wondered at, as we are now well 
on in the eighteenth century, when infidelity had permeated 
the Church herself, the very Cardinals being in some cases 
atheists in all but in name, caring for the holy office only 
for the sake of its dignities and emoluments. It testifies to 
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the inherent vitality of the Church that she should have 
survived such times. The lamp of truth, though dimmed, 
has never been extinguished. 


This censure was the last trial to which Archbishop 
Meindaerts was exposed. Having ruled his See for twenty- 
eight years, he departed this life October 31st, 1767. He 
was one of the priests ordained by Luke Fagan, Bishop of 
Meath. 


He was succeeded by Walter Michael Van Nieuwenhui- 
sen,’ consecrated the year after by the Bishops of Haarlem 
and Deventer. The following year Cardinal Ganganelli, 
under the title of Clement XIV., ascended the Papal Chair, 
and he—be he fallible or infallible—extinguished and sup- 
pressed the whole order of Jesuits. There was a great 
reform movement going on in Tuscany just at this time ; 
and many Italian Bishops and other Church dignitaries 
wrote to congratulate the Archbishop of Utrecht on the 
courageous defence of the faith which his Church had ever 
made, and to affirm their belief in the purity of her doctrine. 
The Empress Maria Teresa, too, was deeply interested in 
an account given of her by one of the Austrian prelates. 
An ecclesiastical council held during this time at Madnid, 
presided over by the Archbishop of Burgos, was greatly in 
favour of Utrecht, stating that her cause had never been 
fairly heard. 


This sympathy from Spain sounds like an echo from the 
clash of Philip’s arms, when, two hundred years before, the 
Spanish hosts, led by Alva, had tried in vain to strengthen 
the Church in Holland by military force. 


The Court of Madrid now gavé instructions to its 
Ambassador at the Holy See to do everything he could in 
her favour. 


But unfortunately, Clement’s death, which has always 
been attributed to foul play, put an end to all this. During 
his illness, the Church of Utrecht were earnest in prayer 
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for his recovery, as they hoped through his means that a 
reconciliation might be brought about. 


His successor, Pius VI., was much more hostile to them. 


While Europe was convulsed by the Revolution, Arch- 
bishop Van Nieuwenhuisen was taken to his rest, and the 
same year, 1797, John Jacob Van Rhijn’ succeeded hin, 
being consecrated thirteenth Archbishop of Utrecht by the 
Bishops of Haarlem and Deventer. During his Episcopate 
Holland was conquered by France and—after various 
political changes—in the year 1806, Louis, brother of the 
first, and father of the third, Napoleon, was proclaimed King, 
the Prince of Orange having retired to England. Louis enter-. 
tained the most invincible dislike to the National Church, 
and the Archbishop dying two years later—his death having 
every appearance of poison—a peremptory message arrived 
from the Government to forbid the election of a successor. 
In 1810 Louis resigned his titular sovereignty—for that it. 
was, in point of fact, and nothing more,—so Holland became, 
a province of the French Empire. ‘The same year the death, 
occurred of the Bishop of Haarlem, so the Church of Holland: 
again hung on a single life, that of Gisbert de Jong, Bishop. 
of Deventer. 


‘‘In the October of 1811 Napoleon! was at Utrecht, and the principal 
ecclesiastics of the National Church attended his levée. It must have been 
a sight somewhat like that when the Scotch bishops were presented to 
George IV. The Emperor remained firm in his refusal to permit any 
election. ‘I will myself treat with the Pope,’ he said, ‘and arrange the 
organisation of the Church of Holland.’ I have been told,” continues 
Dr. Neale, ‘‘by one who was present on that occasion, that he was much 
struck by the appearance and address of Van Os’”’—afterwards consecrated 
Archbishop of Utrecht—‘‘a most accomplished speaker, an excellent scholar, 
and a man of aristocratic bearing. The Emperor had conceived the plan of 
confiscating the revenues of the National Church. Van Os boldly and 
resolutely withstood the man to whose iron will Pius VII. had yielded. 
Such unwonted courage made its way to the despot’s heart. He not only, 
at a second interview, treated Van Os with marked attention, but... 
intimated his intention, on his return from Moscow, of bringing about a 
reconciliation of Utrecht with Rome.” 2 


We have watched the struggling little Church through 
many dangers and vicissitudes, but her narrowest escape 
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has yet to come. One dark night the Bishop of Deventer 
missed his footing and fell into a canal, being only just 
saved after some minutes of terrible peril, during which 
minutes the existence of the Church of Utrecht hung 
trembling in the balance. 


She seems to have been preserved on purpose to do a 
great work. 


The fortunes of war having run counter to Napoleon, 
10,000 men were all that could be spared to garrison 
Holland. The Prince of Orange, following the example of 
his great and patriotic ancestor, William III. of England, 
seized the opportunity, made a desperate effort, and threw 
off the yoke of France. Then, and not till then, did the 
Chapter elect an Archbishop, after the See had been vacant 
nearly six years. 


Their choice, as we before mentioned, fell on Willibrord 
Van Os, who was consecrated fourteenth Archbishop of 
Utrecht! by the Bishop of Deventer, April 24th, 1814. We 
wonder whether he was a namesake of his illustrious pre- 
decessor, the English saint, the first who ever held the 
See. 

The year after, the ten southern were united with the 
seven original provinces, making one kingdom, so that the 
Prince of Orange assumed the title of King of the Nether- 
lands. 


In the year 1819, the threefold cord was again made 
secure by the elevation of John Bon to the See of Haarlem, 
and he, be it remarked, was the only one prelate since 
the schism who escaped excommunication. Save for some 
futile endeavours to bring about a reconciliation with Rome, 
no other occurrence of note marked the Episcopate of Van 
Os, if we except the death of De Jong, which event, for 
the sake of the Church he served, had been so mercifully 
postponed. 

Seven months after, z.¢ February 28th, 1825, the aged 
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Willibrord was taken to his rest after an Episcopate of nearly 
eleven years, when the Church again hung on a single life, 
that of the Bishop of Haarlem, for nearly four months. 
The month of June saw the See of Deventer filled up, and 
in the following November! Van Santen, who, as we said 
before, was a personal friend of Dr. Neale, was consecrated 
to the Archbishopric with considerable magnificence, the 
King’s assent having been obtained, and the Governor of 
the province and other civil authorities being present. 


In 1830 the ten southern provinces revolted from their 
allegiance, which ended in their becoming the distinct king- 
dom of Belgium, the treaty of their independence being con- 
cluded in 1839. ‘This, however, did not affect the Church 
which was not now, as formerly, engaging the attention of 
a good part of Christendom. ‘The communion at this time 
numbered but 5,000 souls, and only the few had ever heard 
of its existence. 


About the year 1723 (before the consecration of Steen- 
oven) a canon of Mechlin, Hoynck van Papendrecht byname, 
published a work against the church of Utrecht, in which he 
affirmed that that See was not vacant, but ‘‘it was so utterly 
destroyed, that the Pope, even if he wished, could not 
revive it.”? Pius 1X. was, however, of a different opinion, 
for in 1852 he established there a new hierarchy, ignoring 
altogether that of the National Church. Utrecht was 
“revived ” as the metropolitical See, while Haarlem, Bois-le 
Duc, Breda and Roermonde were to be the suffragan Sees. 
Alas! for another rent in what should be the “ seamless 
robe!” There are at this moment two Archbishops of 
Utrecht and two Bishops of Haarlem. 


We know the intolerance of the people of Holland towards 
the Roman Church, dating from the days of Philip II. 
and the Duke of Alva. It was shown on this occasion, -and 
during the ferment against the Papal Bull establishing the 
new hierarchy the Bishop of Glasgow happened to visit 
Utrecht, when, wearing, as usual, his episcopal dress, he was 
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mistaken for one of the intruded prelates, mobbed, and 
forced to take refuge in a house. 


The Bishop of Deventer having died three days after the 
Bull was issued, it remained with the Archbishop of Utrecht 
and the Bishop of Haarlem to protest against it, which they 
accordingly did in the course of the year, with the usual 
negative result. 

The year following, the Immaculate Conception was 
proclaimed, which Dr. Neale calls “‘a second and worse 
Unigenitus,”’ and this still further widened the breach, as 
it was impossible for Utrecht to accept it. 

The three prelates of her Church sent a protest? against 
it to Rome, September 1856, pointing out that “the sacred 
deposit of the Faith can neither be increased nor diminished,” 
and that this would “add” to it. It is the office of Bishops 
of the Catholic Church to preserve intact that deposit: 
‘“‘ Keep that which is committed to thy trust,” wrote St. Paul 
to his disciple Timothy. ‘This was not written only for 
Timothy ; “all those who should succeed him, by the very 
fact that they are Bishops, ought to receive this command- 
ment as written for them.” 


In these and ‘‘ many other like words” did the Bishops of 
the outcast Church of Utrecht protest against the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. ‘‘ Without wishing to fail in 
the respect which is due to you, we will tell you the truth, 
most holy Father.” 


Brave words these from a Church that could reckon fewer 
hundreds than Rome could number in millions. This 
document is signed 


“4+ John, Archbishop of Utrecht (Van Santen) ; 

«¢ 1 Henry John, Bishop of Haarlem (Van Buul) ; 

“¢_t Hermann, Bishop of Deventer (Heykamp) ; 
and by the Secretary-General, 


““Henrr Loos.” 
(He afterwards became Archbishop.) 
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Having now, with Dr. Neale’s guidance, followed the 
history of the Church of Utrecht to the point at which he 
leaves it, we cannot do better than insert the following 
remarkable passage taken from the beginning of his book. 


‘‘ Engaged for a century and a half in a struggle of almost unparalleled 
inequality, where ecclesiastical power, wealth, prestige, and numbers a 
thousand times told, were on the one side, and simply justice and right on 
the other, she has come down to our own times, persecuted but not forsaken, 
cast down but not destroyed. A taunt and a byeword to the rampant 
Ultramontanism of modern Europe, she has calmly and trustfully held her 
own, proclaimed her unshaken attachment to Catholic union and the 
Catholic faith, appealed from time to time against the unjust sentences 
extorted from the Court of Rome, and awaits in patience and hope those 
brighter days when her appeal can be heard, when her isolation shall be 
removed and her separate history again merged in the general annals of the 
Western Church. If I can in any respect do justice to the great men who 
have laboured and struggled in her service, whose lives were devoted to her, 
whose deaths were precious in her sight, and no doubt in that of her Lord, 
I shall, perhaps, not only interest, but console those members of our Church 
who lament our isolation from the rest of Christendom, by setting before 
them a memorable example of patience and perseverance, through evil 
report and good report, on the part of another, and equally separated, 
national communion.”! 


Dr. Neale truly says that her history is a consolation to the 
Church of England, and to all who yearn for the “‘ Peace of 
Jerusalem.” We have more encouragement on that point 
than had he, for now her history Zas again been merged in 
the general annals of the Western Church. 


Let us listen to him once more; at the end of his book 
he says :— 

‘Tt is impossible to close my task without wishing for the knowledge of 
a prophet as to the future fate of that Communion. That since the first 
preaking out of the schism it has dwindled excessively cannot be denied. 
Thus the clergy who upheld Codde amounted to 300; in 1736 seventy-four 
priests held with the National Church. At the present moment there are 
not more than thirty.’’? 


Then, after mentioning some more hopeful signs, he goes 
on :— 


‘‘TIt seems to me that the little remnant of this afflicted Church is 
reserved for happier days. Wherever and whenever that C&cumenical 
Council may be, or whatever other means God shall employ to restore the 
lost unity of Christendom, the labours and trials and sufferings of this 
communion will not be forgotten, Marvellously raised up as she was when 
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human help seemed at an end, marvellously preserved through five years of 
extreme danger in the present century, her existence once hanging on the 
‘steadiness of the grip by which a drowning prelate was held above water, 
she can scarcely have been thus maintained that her end should be without 
honour, that she should dwindle and dwindle till her last spark is extin- 
guished. She can scarcely have been held up, from her protest against the 
Unigenitus, till she has also protested against the more dangerous /neffabz- 
Zis,1 that after these struggles for the truth, she may be permitted to fall. 
Surely not for this did her great men write and strive and suffer ; surely 
not for this has the steadfast piety that has distinguished this communion 
for a century and a half, sent up so many earnest prayers to the Supreme 
Judge to vindicate its innocence and make known the righteousness of its 
cause. As I lay down my pen, I cannot but hear the words, once the 
comfort of another suffering Church, now addressed to this : 


‘*«T know thy works: behold I have set before thee an open door, and 
no man can shut it: for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my Word, 
and hast not denied My Name.’ 

‘«*« Because thou hast kept the word of My patience, I also will keep 
thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come upon all the world, to 
try them that dwell upon the earth.’ 

‘«*« Behold I come quickly: hold fast that thou hast, that no man take 
thy crown.’” 


Such are the concluding words of Dr. Neale’s book. On 
the Feast of the Transfiguration, August 6th, 1866, he was 
taken to his rest at the comparatively early age of forty-eight. 
In three and twenty years of authorship he had crowded work 
that would have filled twice that time. Although among 
his numerous other labours this book is often overlooked 
and forgotten, we think we may say that Providence 
prepared it against this time, there being no other English 
work on the subject. 

We see what Dr. Neale could not, the reason why the 
Church of Holland has been preserved, and this is well set 
forth in the address issued at the commencement of an Old 
Catholic confirmation tour by the Archbishop of Utrecht, 
the very same Henri Loos who, as Secretary-General, signed 
the protest against the Immaculate Conception. 


The address is dated July rath, 1872. 


‘*Oh how wonderful are the ways of the Lord!? Who amongst us 
would ever have thought, or dared to foresee, that such a mission would be 


1 Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 


’ 
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reserved for us by Providence ; for us, a little flock, cursed and cast out, by 
the visible hand of the Church, ,and mocked at and insulted by her numerous 
flatterers and worshippers! For us, of whose existence in the Church of 
Christ very few knew, or even where they knew of us, only thought of us 
as the abominable example of a criminal and vile rejection of the holy 
authority of Christ! For us whose only destiny appeared to be, to melt 
away and disappear unobserved, under the curse pronounced upon us. But 
the ways of the Lord are wonderful! The sentence of men was not the 
sentence of God, the curse of men was not God’s curse. If we were un- 
worthy reprobates in the eyes of our fellow-believers, blinded and urged on 
to the bitterest hate, with God it was not so. By Him we were not cursed, 
in His eyes we were not reprobates. Why not? Because we strove for 
truth and right, for the honour of Christ and of God, for pure morals and 
true virtue ; because although badly treated in the Church of Christ, we 
never ceased to cling to her with inviolable fidelity, and never ceased to 
respect even the misused authority so far as it was lawful ; whilst although 
persecuted with bitter hate, we sought after love and unity whenever and 
wherever we could. ‘Thus we remained children of God ; thus we remained 
members of the Church ; thus we remained one of the visible and regularly 
organised portions of the body of the Church. We were, it is true, severely 
tried, very deeply humiliated ; many times it appeared as if our destruction 
was certain. However, it was plain that a protecting Hand was continually 
stretched out over us—the Hand of the only Almighty One, who protected 
us in every danger, however great or threatening it seemed to be. Against 
hope, we always dared still to hope, and have not come to shame. Thus we 
have now lived for 170 years ; as it were continually dying in the wish and 
pretence of those who hate and curse us ; and yet for all that we live on with 
new hope and courage. And now behold what the Lord of the Church has 
vouchsafed to order for us ; see this great and important mission which was 
reserved for us! That small point in the great whole is called out of oblivion 
in order to bring help in the greatest and most threatening calamity which 
has ever befallen the Church! Alas! it is sad to say the visible head of the 
Church has undertaken himself to lay upon the old faith of the Church the 
destroying hand, and assembled the whole band of chief shepherds to join 
with him in his unfaithfulness. To our no little encouragement and greatest 
joy we discovered that for many of them the old belief was still the dear and 
valued possession which they powerfully and zealously defended, and which 
they seemed disposed to assert and prove at any cost. They expressly 
refused to assent to the treachery. O how we thanked God for such cour- 
age and fidelity! ... To the number of those faithful you belong, my 
beloved! A painful trial has therefore come upon you—cast out, ex- 
communicated, accursed—every help of God’s service was denied to you. 
. . . But behold! God has pointed out to you a poor widow, who in a far 
country lived in the Church of God, and who still possessed a sufficiency of 
what was necessary for spiritual life. On her you have called and not in 
vain. ‘To her you have called, Come over and help us! And after mature 
deliberation having come to the conviction that God had called her, she 
understood what task God had appointed her and obeyed your call... . 


‘« The usual custom would certainly have forbidden me to act thus, but 
the law of love commanded it. If your own father without rightful cause 
closes the fountain of life to his children in a cruel manner, I do not fear in 
the name of the God of Love to cross the ordinary boundary and give you 
help, that you may be strengthened and refreshed.” 


COAL ERI Tx. 


Consecration of Wishop Wetnkens—IMeforms— 
Analican Sompathyb—aonn Conference. 


AVING now brought the history of the Church of 
Utrecht to the point at which it converges with 
Old Catholicism, we must pick up the thread of our story at 
Cologne—holy Cologne as it has been called,—and never 
dawned there a holier or a happier day than the 4th of 
June, 1873, when Joseph Hubert Reinkens! was chosen 
first Old Catholic Missionary Bishop of Germany. ‘The 
election was private, in a side chapel of St. Pantaleon’s 
Church ; it had been preceded by the usual Mass at half- 
past eight; then the delegates withdrew, and were absent 
for an hour, the impatient crowd awaiting them meanwhile 
in the body of the Church. 


No one felt quite sure on whom the choice would fall, 
Reinkens being of so modest and retiring a disposition. In 
fact they had great difficulty in persuading him to accept 
the post, and when at last they succeeded, the others “fell on 
his neck and wept” for joy. It must have been a touching 
scene ; each was anxious that the other should be elected. 


Reinkens was too much overcome to be able to speak 
to the people himself, so Dr. Tangermann? ascended the 
pulpit and announced the election, which announcement 
was followed by the singing of a Ze Deum. 


The joy of that happy day was, however, somewhat 


1 ‘‘Guardian,” 1873, page 759. 
2 The one who preferred to ‘‘lose office and bread rather than be a 
hypocrite,” see p. 55 (this work. ) 
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dimmed by the arrival of a telegram containing the news of 
the sudden death, that very same day, of the venerable Arch- 
bishop Loos, who had promised to consecrate. ‘The See of 
Haarlem, being also vacant, the hopes of old Catholicism, 
as well as of the Church of Holland, were, humanly speak- 
ing, centered in Dr. Heykamp, Bishop of Deventer, who 
was aged and infirm. Some fears were entertained lest any 
accident or Jesuitical crime should carry him off, but these 
happily proved groundless. On the rith of August Mgr. 
Heykamp performed at Rotterdam a double consecration ; 
that of Dr. Rinkel, Bishop of Haarlem, as well as that of 
Dr. Reinkens. Though the church was plain,’ the cere- 
mony was imposing. The Roman ritual was strictly ad- 
hered to, except that the Pope was ignored. The con- 
secrating prelate, in full pontificals, walked last in the 
procession. During the ceremony the Vicar-General stood 
at his side with a wand, pointing at his place in the book, 
so if he made a mistake he had to go back again. They 
were obliged to be very particular, so that the enemy 
might have nothing to take hold of afterwards, 


The pastoral staff and ring presented during the cere- 
mony to Bishop Reinkens were, as well as his vestments, 
gifts from the people. The two former were set with 
brilliants, and on the crook was inscribed on one side, “‘ The 
Old Catholic Congregations of Germany to their first elected 
Bishop, Joseph Hubert Reinkens,” and on the other side in 
Greek, “ Feed the flock of Christ; not as lords over the 
people, but be ensamples to the flock.” 


This was considered a suitable text, as they had just 
shaken off the yoke of the lordly Pope of the Roman 
Church, which Church has inverted the pyramid, making the 
Pope the foundation and source of all ecclesiastical unity, 
whereas he should be the culmination of the general unity, 
and thus the people are deprived of their rightful place in 
the ecclesiastical scheme. Returning therefore to the 
primitive order, the Old Catholic constitution places the 


1 It is situated at 27, Oppert Straat. See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1873, p. 1085. 
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pyramid on its broad and safe basis ; it is, in fact, literally 
a turning upside down of the present Papal organization.”} 


Like Willibrord’s regzonary Bishops in the seventh century 
Dr. Reinkens had no See assigned him, but he was to 
travel about, exercising his episcopal functions wherever they 
were required among the various congregations scattered 
over Germany. The organization of the Old Catholic 
Church was not arranged hastily, for eighteen months it 
was weighed and studied by the congregations, and it under- 
went the sifting discussion of three deliberative assemblies ; 
z.¢. at Munich in 1871 and at Cologne the two following 
years. ‘The Church of England was represented at Cologne 
in 1872, by the Bishops of Winchester (then Ely) and 
Lincoln, the Bishop of Maryland being also present, 
which made the assembly all the more Catholic. There 
was tremendous enthusiasm when the Bishop of Lincoln 
stated at the first meeting of the Cologne Congress 
that he had requested that prayers for the success of the 
cause should be offered up in his cathedral and in the 
eight hundred churches of his diocese, and saying that the 
day would come when the Church of England would pray 
not for them, but wth them. It was very cheering to the 
Old Catholics to know that these Bishops came to Cologne 
on purpose to bring greeting and sympathy from English and 
American Churchmen. As the Bishop of Winchester truly 
said,” ‘If, because they do not speak the precise language 
of the English Church, we are to shut our ears and harden 
our hearts against them, our isolated Anglicanism will soon 
cease to be the blessing which in time past it has been to 
our country ; we shall become the true antitypes of priest 
and Levite, neglecting a brother robbed and wounded in 
the way ; and I can say from personal knowledge that there 
are good Samaritans among the Nonconformists in England 
who, if we ‘pass by on the other side,’ are ready to show 


1 «Foreign Church Chronicle,” June 1877, p. 77, to which we must 
refer our readers for a full account of Old Catholic organization. 


2 Speech at Church Congress, Brighton, Oct. 1874. See Report, p. 39. 
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pity and to give help.” According to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
it was due in some measure to the “ distinguished Noncon- 
formist” Mr. Paton, head of the Congregational Institute at 
Nottingham, that he—the Bishop—wrote a letter of sympa- 
thy in the name of the Diocesan Synod of Lincoln to the 
Old Catholics of Germany in the year 1871. 


Regarding the objection which has been made to the 
appointment of an Old Catholic Missionary Bishop for 
Germany when that country is already under the juris- 
diction of Roman Catholic Bishops, we think the following 
observations of the Bishop of Winchester? should be quoted 
at length : 


‘*The Roman Church, which sends its Bishops into Anglican Sees, 
though filled already by Bishops more truly Catholic, which employs 
bishops zz partibus wherever it may be convenient, has no right to throw a 
stone at the Old Catholics on the score of their new bishop; nor, I think, 
can we Anglicans do so, who have Bishops in the Mediterranean, at 
Jerusalem, in some of our own colonies, where Roman Catholic Bishops had 
been before. Christendom is unhappily divided ; we cannot help admitting 
this, nor can we now act with the same rigour of ecclesiastical propriety as 
if we were all one, and the Episcopate, as of old, one undivided hierarchy, 
ruling and representing the universal Church. 

‘‘Let any one who complains of their action say what the Old Catholics 
could have done. They might have returned to the Roman obedience, but 
only by accepting the Immaculate Conception and the Infallibility, acknow- 
ledging themselves in the wrong, and abjuring their so-called errors for the 
future. They might have formed a new Protestant sect, or joined one of 
the sects already existing. They might have remained passive, a collection 
of separate isolated units, cut off from communion with the Church, without 
intercommunion amongst themselves, excommunicate, with no sacraments, 
no public worship, no means of grace, so sure speedily to fade away and to 
be extinguished. 

‘Tt was denied to them to do what many wished to do, viz. to remain 
in communion with the Papacy, still struggling with united efforts for 
internal reformation and greater purity of faith and practice. ‘The Papacy, 
guided ever by Jesuit counsels, never will suffer this, as indeed it never has 
suffered it. Internal reformers are feared far beyond external dissentients, 
and so reformers are always turned into dissentients, and branded as 
heretics. Déllinger has well described the Jesuits as ‘the old well-proved 
and implacable enemies of ecclesiastical union, the men to whom any union 
which is not unconditional surrender is an abomination.’” (‘‘ The Reunion 
of the Churches,” p. 139.) 


As the learned Isaac Bingham says in his Antiguities of 
the Christian Church (Book II. ch. 5), ‘‘ Dioceses were but 


1 Speech at Church Congress, Brighton, Oct. 1874. See Report, p. 38.’ 
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limits of convenience, for the preservation of order in times 
of peace; but the faith was a more universal thing; and 
when war was made upon that, then the whole world was 
but one diocese, and the whole Church but one flock ; and 
every pastor thought himself obliged to feed his great 
Master’s sheep, according to his power, whatever part of the 
world they were scattered in. In this sense every Bishop 
was a universal pastor, and bishop of the whole world, as 
having a common care and concern for the whole Church 
of Christ.” Yet in approving the appointment of a Mission- 
ary Bishop for Germany we are not saying that the Church 
of Rome is apostate or heretical, but only that she is corrupt. 


The following letter from the Bishop of Winchester—then 
Ely—may be taken as expressing the satisfaction of the 
Church of England on hearing of the consecration of Bishop 
Reinkens, so far as her sentiments may be interpreted by 
the Anglo-Continental Society, of which he is the presi- 
dent :'— 


‘To the Right Rev. Dr. Joseph Hubert Reinkens, Bishop of the Old 
Catholics of the German Empire, Greeting in the Lord. 


‘* The especial sympathy which we entertain for all that pertains to the 
Old Catholic movement among our Latin fellow-Christians is not unknown 
to you ; and you will not be surprised, we think, to receive from us a cordial 
congratulation on the eve of the approaching Congress at Constance, 
inasmuch as you have been elevated, by the unanimous suffrages of your 
faithful clergy and lay-delegates, to the sacred office of Bishop. 


‘Although we heard with grief of the unexpected death of that Most 
Reverend Metropolitan of the Netherlands, with whom our last year’s visit 
to Cologne enabled us to gain a personal acquaintance, and of whom the 
pious remembrance will never fade from our heart, we nevertheless rejoice 
that by the laying on of hands by Bishop Heykamp, a legitimate Diocesan 
of the same Church of Confessors, you have been indisputably included—as 
you say yourself in your excellent pastoral—in that Apostolical succession 
which has descended from the hill-side of Oliyet down to the Christendom 
of this day, even as it shall continue until the Unseen Head of the Church 
shall return unto earth again. 


‘‘You bear not the name of any particular Episcopal See, but we 
understand and applaud this forbearance, for we hope, even against hope, 
that even yet some of that hierarchy, which, in excommunicating you, has 
severed itself from the true Catholic unity, may return from their error and 
tergiversation ; and we recall with interest the. historical fact that your 


1 Report of the Anglo-Continental Society, 1873, page 20. 
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present official appellation was also that which was assumed by our own 
countryman Saint Boniface.! Alas! how the corruption and insolence 
of the Papacy hath increased since the epoch of our Anglican Missions 
into Germany, the Netherlands and Scandinavia! You have not, indeed, 
to contend with bloodthirsty heathens, as had Boniface, but you are in 
‘ perils among false brethren,’ not less painful to ‘flesh and blood,’ and not 
less dangerous, unless you be upholden by your God with a rare measure of 
grace and wisdom, for the which we shall not cease to make our earnest 
supplications in your behalf. 

“Tt would not be fitting for us in this letter to enter into a particular 
specification of the results which we would wish to see flow from your 
deliberations at Constance. The Anglican Communion is but a portion of 
the Catholic Church, and the Canonical Scriptures and Universal Primitive 
Tradition are open as much to yourselves as to us. We would only repeat 
to you that, although many matters of ecclesiastical concernment, both 
domestic and external, occupy our attention almost beyond the power of 
man to support the burden, we nevertheless cherish no wish more ardently, 
and for nothing do we offer our prayers more instantly and continually than 
for the happy progression of your remarkable movement in the path of 
purity and patience, in all truth and in all love. Thus shall portions of 
Catholic Christendom, long estranged, again approach—a benefit proceed- 
ing from your own land to the farthest corners of the earth, restoring to the 
Church the lost blessing of Unity, and inducing the whole world to receive 
its Mediatorial King, according to that saying of Himself: ‘Ut ii omnes 
unum sint. . . ut sint consummati in unum... ut credat mundus quia 
Tu me misisti !’ 

‘* Greet all the brethren with you. 

‘* Your brother Bishop and servant in the bond of the common ministry, 


‘““EDWARD HAROLD BROWNE, 


““Ely, Sept. 11, 1873. Bishop of Ely.’ 2 
President of the Angilo-Con. Soc. 


During the above-mentioned Congresses and the Synods 
which followed, many reforms were agreed upon for which 
faithful souls had long been yearning. For example, a puri- 
fied Prayer-book was compiled in the national tongue, wherein 
the offices for Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, Burial, etc., 
were cleansed from the superstitious usages enjoined by the 
ritual of Rome. Now all could join in the services in a 
way which is impossible when they are performed in Latin. 
There being such an inordinate number of saints’ days in the 
Romish calendar, these were reduced, and only the keeping 
of those festivals rendered obligatory which are observed by 


1 See page 60 (this work). 
*Enthroned Bishop of Winchester on the 11th of the December 
following. 
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all Christians. Then, too, some of the names of these were 
altered ; thus, the 6th of January is henceforth to be called 
the Feast of the Epiphany, not of the Three Kings ; and the 
2nd of February, the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, 
not the Candlemas of Mary, and soon; the intention being 
to bring Christ prominently forward in their worship instead 
of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. 


It was, in fact, the desire of the Old Catholic body to go 
back to the Holy Scriptures and to the doctrines of the first 
six centuries of the Christian faith. 


An important reform introduced was on the subject of 
mixed marriages. Dr. Dollinger looks forward to the time 
when such unions shall be one means of uniting the 
Churches ; the reforming party therefore do not insist (as do 
the Romans) on an ante-nuptial promise as to the faith in 
which the children shall be brought up. 

Confession, too, isnolonger compulsory with them. This 
relaxation is an estimable blessing, as the practice had been 
dreadfully abused, and has been the means of destroying 
the peace of many families. 

The reading of the Bible is no longer to be forbidden. 


_Amongthe other points in which the Old Catholic teaching 
differs from the Roman, may be mentioned the following :— 


Salvation cannot be merited by good works. 


The doctrine of works of supererogation, and that of 
the treasury of saints’ merits on which we may rely, are 
untenable. 


Baptism and the Eucharist are the two chief Sacraments, 
to call the other five sacraments is not an article of faith, 
but a theological speculation. | 

Commemoration of the faithful departed is more accord- 
ing to primitive teaching than prayers for the dead. Not 
more than one anniversary Mass is allowed for the departed. 
This strikes at the root of the doctrine of purgatory. 


Invocation of Saints is not compulsory. 
The “sacrifice of the Mass” may not be “applied” for 
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any person, living or dead. This is called ‘denial of 
Intention” in the Mass, and is considered one of the most 
important and far-reaching reforms. 


No payments may be made for reading Masses, and there- 
fore Mass endowments are done away with altogether. 


The Eucharistic Sacrifice is not a repetition or renewal, 

but a memorial and representation on earth of Christ’s one 

/oblation. The above will show that the reproach so often 

brought against Old Catholics, that they are Romanists in 
N everything except belief in Papal Infallibility, is untrue. 


‘‘Under God’s controlling Providence,’’ to quote the words of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, ‘‘ the Vatican Council has given an impulse to a religious 
movement in Germany, which may, by His blessing, act beneficially, not 
only on that country, but on Italy and France and other Roman Catholic 
lands. The leaders in that movement have shown their wisdom in the name 
they have adopted, ‘ Old Catholics,’ indicating thereby that, in their 
opinion, the adherents of the dogma of Papal Infallibility are ‘ Vew 
Catholics,’ and, therefore, so far as the dogma is concerned, are ‘ /Vo 
Catholics,’ and that they themselves are resolved not to espouse anything 
that is new, but to hold firmly what is old; in a word, to maintain with all 
their might and main the doctrine and discipline of the ancient Catholic 
Church of Christ. If they are true to these principles, they are invincible ; 
their success is certain, and a glorious triumph it will be.”’ 


Then regarding the countenance which should be shown 
them by the Church of England, after regretting that the 
Government of the kingdom of Italy should have surrendered 
the Church of that land “ as a captive and a slave into the 
hands ofthe Papacy” the Bishop continues :— 


‘*But whatever States may do, the duty of Churchesis clear. They are 
bound to help one another in restoring and maintaining Evangelical truth 
and Apostolical discipline. All members of all Christian Churches ought to 
endeavour, by God’s grace, to be ‘Old Catholics.’ Nothing would more 
rejoice the Church of Rome, than that the leaders of the movement in Italy 
and Germany should abandon ancient principles and practices, and should 
take up with that which is new. Nothing would please her better than that, 


1 Speech ‘‘On the Dissolution of Concordats and the Declaration of 
Papal Infallibility,’” Church Congress, Nottingham, Oct., 1871. See 
‘* Guardian,” p. 1238. 


?'The Archbishop of Paris, Mgr. Guibert, says they call themselves 
old through a presentiment of their own decrepitude! See his Mande- 
ment, giving official publication in his diocese to the Vatican decrees. 
‘*Guardian,” 1872, p. 529. 
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in the impatient vehemence of their exasperation against her, they should 
deviate from the straight path of primitive antiquity, and stray into the 
numerous byeways of modern sectarianism. ‘Their only safety is unity— 
unity in the truth of God, as received and taught in the Apostolic age by 
the Church of God. May it please Him to raise up courageous and holy 
men, . . . whose names may shine in our own day with the lustre of the 
St. Hilarys, and St. Martins, the St. Ambroses and the St. Bonifaces of 
old! And as the Apostolic fishermen in the Gospel beckoned to their 
partners in the other ship that they should come and help them, and they 
came; so, in the present day, if the ‘Old Catholics’ in the ships of the 
Churches of Germany, Italy, and France, should think fit to beckon to us, 
who rejoice to be the ‘Old Catholics’ of ‘England, may we regard that 
invitation as a call from Christ Himself, to labour as fishers with them, and 
joyfully help to draw up the Apostolic net in obedience to His word. And 
may that net be filled without breaking, and may its contents be brought in 
safety to the shore of everlasting life!” 


After mentioning that there may be some who would 
“‘ withhold all expressions of brotherly love and good-will” 
towards the Old Catholics because they differed with us on 
some points, the Bishop goes on :— 


‘But such a denial of sympathy on our part seems to be narrow- 
‘minded, uncharitable and ungenerous. You cannot expect an immediate 
change from Romanism to Catholicity. "There must be a gradual convales- 
cence in spiritual things as well as physical. . . It will be our wisdom and 
our charity to discern with joy and thankfulness the first streaks of the 
dawn, and the earliest bright beams of the rising sun.” 


As Father Hyacinthe says :— 


‘‘In my intercourse with pious and learned members of other churches, 
I have felt, to the very depths of my soul, the ineffable blessing of the 
communion of saints; and how much all that divides externally is lost by 
the abundant grace of God in Christ, which unites all by the same hopes 
within. We all labour in common towards the building up of that ‘ Church 
of the future’ which shall be also the ‘Church of the past’ in its original 
purity and beauty; but with the depth, and largeness, and experience, 
brought by the struggles and throes of centuries.” 

“See,” to quote Dr. Ddllinger, ‘‘as baptized, we are all, on this side 
and on that, brothers and sisters in Christ, we are all fundamentally 
members of the right, true, universal Church. [et us in this great garden 
o iGod stretch our hands out to one another over the confessional fences, 
and let us root up these fences, that we may embrace one another perfectly. 
These fences are doctrinal differences, in which either we or you are in 
error. If you are the erring ones, we will not, therefore, bring a moral 
reproach on you, for in consequence of your education and position, of your 
knowledge and cultivation, the maintenance of this teaching will be indeed 
excusable, perhaps even justified. Let us also mutually examine, compare, 
search, and investigate, and we shall at last find the costly pearl of religious 
peace and Church concord, and then with united hands and strength we 
shall purify and cultivate the Church, the garden of the Lord, now over- 
grown with weeds.” 

I 
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The union of the Churches “ brings before the mental 
vision the image of a grand confederation, combining all 
that is true and holy in Oriental, Anglican, Lutheran, 
Roman and Calvinistic communions to confront the 
growing powers” of atheism and heathenism. 


‘When we look at the heathen world,” says Dr. Dollinger, 
in one of his remarkable lectures delivered at Munich in 
1872, “‘ we are struck by the fact that eight hundred millions, 
or more than two-thirds of the whole human race, are still 
without the knowledge of Christ.” 


‘‘It is a melancholy and humiliating fact,’”—we quote from an article 
in the ‘‘Guardian,’! commenting on the ‘great German’s words—‘‘ and 
where shall we look for the explanation? Christianity, with its purifying 
and ennobling influences, has been in the world for upwards of eighteen 
centuries, and as yet it has barely conquered, even nominally, one-third of 
the race it was meant to redeem. Moreover, it scarcely admits of a doubt 
that if the spread of Christianity during the last nine centuries had borne 
anything like a fair proportion to its triumphs during the first few centuries 
of its existence, Paganism would not now beat Christianity by a majority of 
two to one. Where lies the secret of the failure? Mainly, no doubt, in the 
divisions of Christendom. The disciples of Christ must learn to agree 
among themselves before they can hope to convert the heathen. ‘The 
weapons which should be employed in waging warfare against the powers 
of darkness are too often employed by the ‘children of light’ in internecine 
conflict among themselves. And what is the remedy for all this? Certainly 
not a repetition of the sayings'and doings of the Vatican Council, which, to 
quote the words of Dr. Dollinger, might almost justify one in believing that 
it was the intention of Rome to make the separation complete for all 
eternity.”’ 


Dr. Dollinger has been called the Nestor of the Old Catho- 
lic movement, and, like the hero of Grecian fable, he firmly 
believes in the eventual triumph, sooner or later, of his cause, 
though he will not live to see it. ‘“‘ Philoctetes,” he says, 
‘“‘has received his wound, and his death is only a question of 
time.” He considers that the political movements of the 
day are tending more and more to sap the foundations of 
the Roman system. The loss of the temporal power and 
the removal of the Italian seat of Government to Rome, are 
a great blow to it. But what Dr. Dollinger trusts to most 
of all, under God, is the progress of liberal and enlightened 
ideas throughout Europe, and the invincible might of truth. 


1 See 1872, page 276. 
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‘“It was said many years ago, by a godly and learned divine of our 
own Church,! that as men, if they desired to recover the unbroken beam of 
light which has been spread out into the prismatic spectrum, must go 
behind the point where the prism was inserted, so we, if we desire to 
recover the unity of the Church and of the Faith, must go back to a period 
which antedates those diversities of human opinion that have given us our 
shattered and discordant Christendom. ‘Towards this point we believe the 
Old Catholics have been constantly, if quietly, moving. When all shall 
have reached it, if in God’s mercy they do reach it, then there will come a 
true unity, because it will be a unity zz the truth.”’ 


It was an endeavour to go behind the ‘prismatic 
spectrum” of diversities of opinion which led the Old 
Catholic body to convene the Conferences of Members of 
the Eastern and Western Churches which took place at Bonn 
in 1874 and in 1875 under the presidency of Dr. Dollinger. 
Before their close a step was made towards the re-union of 
Christendom, a re-union of which—in spite of the sneers of 
the infidel and the doubts of many Christians—the Old 
Catholic Professors have ‘‘dared to dream.” In order the 
better to realise the scope of these Conferences we must 
first take a glance at the Orthodox Eastern Communion, 
commonly called the Greek Church. 

This Communion numbers within its fold the following 
eleven autonomous Churches :— 

Four churches under patriarchs, viz. Constantinople, 

Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem. 
The Church under the Archbishop of Cyprus. 
7 ye Af », Holy Synod of Greece. 
of Montenegro. 
: -F ery ia. 
+ - weekounmania, 


in Austria, which includes the Churches of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


under the Holy Synod of Russia. 


/ 
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1 See Report on the Old Catholic movement in Europe, presented to 
the General Convention of the American Church by a Committee consisting 
of the Bishops of Connecticut, Western New York, Long Island, &c. F.C.C. 
1878, p. 231. 
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This last is by far the largest national Church in the 
world, and comprises sixty million souls. 


Regarding the separation of Eastern from Western 
Christendom, it may be as well to remind our readers that 
after various disputes at different times, extending from 
the seventh to the eleventh centuries, between the rival 
Churches of Rome and Constantinople, the final breach may 
be said to have taken place in the year 1054, when on the 
refusal of Cerularius, Bishop of Constantinople, to submit 
to the Pope, his Legate, Cardinal Humbert, left an ex- 
communication on the altar of the Patriarchal church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople. As the Eastern Churches 
adhered to Cerularius, and the Western to the Pope, they 
gradually became alienated, and have continued so to the 
present day. Schism is always an evil, but is sometimes 
a necessity, in order to preserve what is true and right. 
This schism,” says Dr. Cyriacus, ‘‘ besides saving the inde- 
pendence of the East, delivered them also from the frightful 
errors into which the Papal Church fell in the middle ages.” 
(See his * History of the Oriental Church,” published at 
Athens, 1881.) 


The Church of England has far more sympathy with the 
Orthodox Eastern Communion than she has with Rome. 
Among other reasons for this we may mention the 
following :2— 


1. The Eastern Church has never claimed temporal 
power ; consequently she is free from what is the foulest 
blot on the page of Roman ecclesiastical history, viz. the 
employment of spiritual censures for enforcing temporal 
demands. For example, how often have the dying departed 
without the consolations of religion because the province in 
which they died was placed, for political reasons, under a 
Papal interdict! ‘“ The inevitable result of this was that 
Church censures were braved, were found innocuous, 
became ridiculous, recoiled on their forgers ; the Pontifical 
system fell, and great was the fall of it.” 


1 Twelve years before the Norman Conquest. 
2 See Neale’s ‘‘ Holy Eastern Church,” vol. i. pp. g—14. 
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2. The ever-craving calls of Rome for money are 
miserable features of her history, causing many abuses—the 
sale of indulgences perhaps the most dreadful ofsall yin 
the Eastern Church the case is, and always has been, far 
otherwise. “Where under Turkish dominion, the tempta- 
tion to splendour and pomp has ever been small ; ; superior 
reputation for riches being the sure step to deprivation of 
them.” 


3. The treatment which Holy Scripture has received 
at the hands of Rome implies a “ profound dread of the 
authority of God’s Word, concealed under the guise of a 
reverent desire to save it from misconstruction.”! ‘This is 
not the case with the Eastern Church, which has encouraged 
the passion for vernacular\ translation, and has thereby 
avoided giving her enemies a handle against her. It is not 
so widely known as it should be that the Holy Synod of 
Russia was engaged for twenty years, viz. from 1856-76, 
in making a translation of the Bible into the Russian 
tongue. When the work was finished, the Emperor issued 
the following imperial rescript :?2— 


“To the Holy Governing Synod. 

“In the year 1856, at the time of my receiving my 
ancestral crown, the Holy Synod in session in Moscow, 
with a view to provide for the Orthodox Russian people the 
means for the fullest enjoyment of the treasure of God’s 
Word, recognised as indispensably requisite the translation 
of the Books of Holy Scripture into the Russian tongue. 
Entering thereupon, with my approbation, on the fulfilment 
of this design, the Holy Synod has gone on to carry out its 
sacred purpose without interruption,,for the space of two 
decades of years with tireless zeal, and with the wise care- 
fulness suited to the lofty requirements of this great work 
for the Church and the nation. Now that this long and 
very delicate task has been accomplished, 1 deem it my 
duty, when I consider the great benefit to be expected from 


1 See paper on Bible-reading in Greece, ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 
1878, p. 200. 
2 «« Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1878, p. 201. 
* 
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it by the people of our ancestral church, to assure the 
Holy Synod, which has so worthily distinguished itself in 
the accomplishment of this great work, of my hearty 
appreciation. I pray God to show the saving power of 
His Holy Word, in making the Orthodox Russian people so 
forward in truth and piety, on which are based the welfare 
of empire and people. ‘“¢ ALEXANDER.” 


The Conferences at Bonn, both in 1874 and 1875, were 
presided over by Dr. Dollinger. The first was attended by 
representatives of the Anglican Church (e.g. the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Dean of Chester, Canon Liddon, Professor 
Mayor, andthe Rev. L. M. Hogg); of the American Church 
(e.g. the Bishop of Pittsburgh and Dr. Nevin); of the 
Eastern Church (e.g. the Archpriest Janyscheff, Rector of 
the Academy of St. Petersburg, and Dr. Rhossis, Professor of 
Theology at Athens); of the Church in Denmark (three 
pastors) ; and of German Old Catholicism (e.g. many of the 
Bonn Professors). 

After a discussion lasting several days, a number of 
propositions, framed to meet objections to the doctrine of 
the modern Romish Church, were agreed to.1 The great 
idea of all present—Anglicans, Americans, Easterns and 
Germans—being to return to the teaching of the first 
five centuries after Christ. 

One of the great hindrances in the way of union 
between the Orientals and ourselves has been what is known 
as the //zogue clause in the Nicene Creed, in other words, 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. Down to 
the fifth century there was no divergence on this point, 
and it was the endeavour to establish some formula to 
which both Eastern and Western Christendom might 
subscribe which was the object of the Conference at Bonn 
mr 37 5. | 

The composition of this Conference was remarkable. 


1 As these propositions all refer to Romish innovations (the Immaculate 
Conception, indulgences, compulsory confession, etc. etc.), we have not 
thought it necessary here to enumerate them. A full report of these 
proceedings will be found in the ‘‘ Guardian”’ 1874, pp. 1221, 1223. Also 
in ‘‘ Report of the Anglo-Continental Society,” 1874. (Rivingtons.) 
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Out of the 120 names, we select the following as the best 
known, and would draw attention to the enormous distances 
both by sea and land which some of the members traversed 
in order to be present. ‘“‘ Although it did not aspire to be— 
as some ignorantly called it—a ‘faint copy of an Cécu- 
menical Council,’ it was far more representative of the 
whole Church than some assemblies which have assumed 
that august name.” ! 


ORTHODOX EASTERN COMMUNION. 


From St. Petersburg.—Archpriest Janyscheff, Rector of 
the Academy of St. Petersburg, Professor Ossinin (one 
of the acutest intellects in the Oriental Church), Coionel 
Kiréeff (Secretary to the Society of the Friends of 
Spiritual Enlightenment at St. Petersburg, which is 
similar to the Anglo-Continental Society of our own 
Church. He is also Aide-de-camp to H.I.H. the 
Grand Duke Constantine, Patron of the Society). 

From Constantinople.—Two Archimandrites (Anasta- 
siades and Bryennios). 

From Roumania.—Two Bishops; (Melchisedek, Bp. 
of the Lower Danube, and Gennadius, Bp. (or Abp.) 
of Ardjitsch). 

From Servia.—One Archimandrite (Sabbas). 

From Dalmatia.—One Professor (Milas). 

From Greece.—The Archbishop of Syros and Tenos ; 
two Professors (Rhossis and Damalas. The latter 
on his return founded the Society of the Lovers of 
Christ? at Athens, similar to the Russian Society 
above referred to). 


From Macedonia.—Dr. Marulis. 


WESTERN COMMUNION. 


From England.—The Bishop of Gibraltar (Dr. Sandford) ; 
The Dean of Chester (Dr. Howson); Canon Liddon ; 


1 Article on the Bonn Conference in the ‘‘ Guardian,” 1875, p. 1073. 


2 President, Professor G@conomides. Unfortunately it has now ceased 
to exist. 
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Canon Meyrick (Secretary of the Anglo-Continental 
Society). 


From Ireland.—Rev. Lord Plunket, now Bishop of 
Meath. 


From Switzerland.—Professor Herzog, now Swiss Old 
Catholic Bishop. 

From Germany.—Bishop Reinkens; Dr. Dollinger, 
President of the Conference. 


From America.—Dr. Nevin, American chaplain in Rome. 
Dr. Potter (Secretary to the House of Bishops). Dr. 
Perry (Secretary to the House of Convention). 


These representatives of the various Churches were, of 
course, unofficial, but none the less did these Conferences 
exhibit, as the Bishop of Gibraltar pointed out in his speech 
at the close of the second,’ the “‘ remarkable spectacle of theo- 
logians from the ancient Orthodox Eastern Church sitting 
side by side with theologians from modern Germany, 
modern America and modern England, endeavouring to the 
utmost of their power to remove misapprehension, and to 
frame propositions which all might accept as expressing the 
orthodox faith of Christendom.” 


Into the mysterious question of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost it is not our intention to enter; suffice it to 
say that during the Conference a letter was read from the 
Bishop of Winchester in which he said that the difference 
between our doctrine and that of the Greek Church on this 
head would be found to be one of words ;—we might say that 
we believed the Holy Ghost to have proceeded in all eternity 
from the Father and yet that he was of the Son. 


After a six days’ discussion, Dr. Dollinger, the venerable 
President,? was able to announce that the Conference had 
attained to a union far exceeding his utmost hopes, as they 


1 «‘ Guardian,” 1875, p. 1084. 


? He was at that time in his 77th year, having been born Feb. 28, 1799. 
He reminded those present of the ‘‘aged Simeon, longing for the consola- 
tion of Israel, and only waiting to see the rising of the light of peace before 
he sings his Mune Dimittis.” 
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had found that on the doctrine of the Procession of the 
Holy Ghost they were all really at one. 


The propositions to which all agreed consisted of six 
theses gathered from the writings of St. John of Damascus, 
who flourished 750. It might be asked, why choose him ? 
Because he gathers in himself the opinions of the foregoing 
Fathers of the ancient and undivided Church.’ And because 
he is of the highest authority in the estimation of the exist- 
ing Oriental Church. 


In the following year a Committee of the Lower House 
of Convocation considered, one by one, the Propositions 
then agreed to, and declared them orthodox. 


Ground was thus broken towards building that bridge 
which in future is to joi Eastern and Western Christen- 
dom. 


The Archbishop of Syros, speaking on behalf of his co- 
religionists of the Greek Church, said that the “result they 
had achieved was great and good, and his joy was perfect : 
he was quite convinced that when he returned home and 
reported to the Synods what had been done, they also would 
receive it with rejoicing. It had been evident that God’s 
blessing had rested on them, and he prayed that it might 
be granted to them for the future. He prayed that thus the 
rent robe of the Lord might be made one again and 
complete in the one great Catholic Church.” 


1See Dr. Déllinger’s speech on the sixth day of the Conference. 
‘* Guardian,” 1875, p. 1083. 


COAPLER: xX. 


Strugale between Church and State in Germany. 


INOW 


TNFORTUNATELY the separation between the dif- 
U ferent flocks of Christ’s fold is not the only separation 
we have to deplore. Petre Hyacinthe—whom the Marquis 
of Villamarina’ calls *‘ that intrepid apostle of truth”—is but 
the mouthpiece of thousands of good Christians and good 
citizens when he raises his voice in earnest protest against 
the “mad divorce sought to be effected between the Church 
which is our eternal mother, and the society of the 
nineteenth century of which we are the temporal children, 
and towards which we have also duties and regards.” 


In no country, as we have seen, was this divorce more 
painfully apparent than in Germany, and to this subject we 
must now again for a short time turn our attention. The 
struggles between the Ultramontanes on the one hand and 
the Civil Power on the other, resulted in the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from the Empire in the year 1872. The words 
of the statute will show how heavy a blow this was to Roman 
Catholicism in Germany :2— 


‘‘We, William, by the Grace of God German Emperor, &c., do ordain 
in the name of the German Empire, with the consent of the Federal 
Council, and of the Imperial Parliament, as follows :— 


‘‘z, The Order of the Society of Jesus and the orders akin to it, and 
congregations of the nature of orders, are excluded from the territory of the 
German Empire. 

‘“The establishment of settlements of the same is prohibited. Such 
settlements as now exist are to be dissolved within a period to be decided 
upon by the Federal Council, and which may not exceed six months. 


1 Formerly Italian Minister at Paris. See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1869, p. 1117. 
2 see “ Guardian,” 1872, "p. 926. 
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‘“2, The members of the Order of the Society of Jesus, and of orders 
akin to the same, and of congregations of the nature of orders, may, if they 
are foreigners, be expelled from the Federal territory: if they are natives, 
their location in special districts or places may be prohibited or appointed. 


‘© 3, The execution of this law is placed in the hands of the Council,” &c. 


To this is appended the enactment of the Federal 
Council for the carrying out of the law, signed by Prince 
Bismarck and the Minister Dellbriick. 


The Federal Council appoints :-— 


‘“z, As the Order of the Society of Jesus is excluded from the German 
Empire, the members of this order are not to be permitted to exercise the 
functions of their order, especially in church and school, and in the holding 
of missions. 


‘“2, Settlements of the Order of the Society of Jesus are to be dissolved 
at the latest within six months from the date of this law taking effect. 


‘¢3. The arrangements for executing this law in the several cases are 
entrusted to the civil police authorities.” 


“The terms of these decrees,” continues the “Guardian,” 
““are so severe that even Mr. Newdegate might stand 
aghast at them. ‘The action of the Jesuits in Germany is 
brought to a dead-lock ;—every seminary is to be broken 
up, every Jesuit church given over, and all their organisa- 
tions are to be dissolved. If within six months there exist 
a Jesuit church, school or training college in Germany, the 
police step in and shut it up; and if any individual Jesuit 
remains in the Empire, he knows under what terms he lives 
here,—as a suspected person, under constant police sur- 
veillance.” 


No one can deny that these decrees were very harsh, but 
“if ever any society existed which brought its misfortunes 
upon itself by its own arrogance, ,that body is surely the 
society miscalled the Society of Jesus.” This crusade was 
not against “ monkery in the abstract,” for the ‘ orders akin 
to the Society of Jesus” were interpreted to include only 
the Redemptorist Fathers and the followers of Liguori; the 
Franciscans, Dominicans and others being left unmolested. 
“In the Jesuit order, Bismarck saw the head and front of 
Ultramontane aggression, so he was determined to cut at the 
root of the matter by banishing them and their influence for 
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ever. In them he found a ‘foeman worthy of his steel ;’ 
he had no longer an ‘ anonymous power’ to fight with, but 
one which contains in full activity the essence of all Ultra- 
montanism.” 


Having done this, he did not stop there. He saw that 
the Infallibility Dogma had changed the nationality of the 
Roman Catholic Priest,—it made him Roman, not German, 
and that from that time dated a series of oppositions to the 
work of Prussia, as personified in him,—Prince Bismarck. 
The clergy made common cause with the foes of Prussia, 
and determinedly opposed German unity ; the Bishops tried 
to turn out all religious teachers from the Prussian schools 
who would not teach Papal Infallibility, azas Roman 
Supremacy. In Poland especially the priests had got such 
a hold on the schools that the German language was dying 
out, and so the national Polish spirit was being carefully 
fostered against Prussia; the young were being trained to 
regard Prussia as doubly their foe, nationally and ecclesi- 
astically. (It will be remembered that when Poland was 
dismembered, part of it was given to Prussia. ‘The Poles 
are strongly attached to the Roman Church, and are faithful 
allies of the Ultramontanes in the Prussian Parliament.) 


The question simply resolved itself into this:—‘* Who 
should be master in the State—the Government or the 
Romish Church?” So said the Bavarian Minister, von 
Lutz, when speaking on “ this burning Catholic question” in 
the Imperial Parliament at Berlin.) “No State,” said he, 
“can exist securely in which two governments stand side 
by side, much less when they stand in opposition. In such 
a State ruin must ensue—respect for law, and all foundation 
of public order must be destroyed.” ‘‘ The Church has its 
proper domain in the province of faith and morals; but 
according to modern ecclesiastical theory, no province lies 
outside the Church’s power, and therefore it must rule the 
State in order to maintain peace. ‘The State cannot submit 
to this, and so must guard itself by defensive law against the 
absolutism of such a claim.” 


? 


1 See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1871, p. 1404. 
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Formerly a Catholic “ could remain true to his Church 
and to the law as well, without doing violence to his con- 
science; now it has become quite a different matter. A 
dogma is set up as necessary, and for a Catholic nothing 
else is left but to act in contradiction to his own conscience 
or to the State.” 


In the discussion which followed, one Roman Catholic 
member brought forward the old argument, ‘‘ We must obey 
God rather than man,” when another retorted, amidst loud 
applause from the house, that the Ultramontanes had upset 
that text, since they had set up the Pope, and would only 
acknowledge obedience to him. 


Renftle, the parish priest of Mering, in Bavaria, had 
refused to publish the dogma in his parish, and had there- 
fore been suspended and excommunicated by his diocesan, 
the Bishop of Augsburg. The Government, however, 
refused to remove him, whereupon the prelate complained 
that the Government had acted unconstitutionally, and in 
opposition to the Concordat, and brought the matter before 
the Bavarian Parliament. This was felt to be a typical 
case ;—that it covered the whole question between the Civil 
and the Papal power, and it was regarded as the great fight 
of the session of 1872.” 


‘‘ Both sides exhausted every energy to bring up their forces. Antici- 
pating a probable disturbance on the part of the mob, half a company of 
soldiers was placed in the lobby of the Chamber. There are 154 deputies 
in the Lower Chamber, and of these, 150 assembled at the beginning of the 
week’s debate. Two more were known to be too ill to be moved, and two 
others remained, the Dean of Munich, who was very unwell, and a deputy 
from the Palatinate who had broken his leg, and could not stir. It was 
known that the Ultramontanes had a very slight majority ; but it was also 
known that there would be on the day of division three seceders who would 
vote for Government, and that these would make the votes exactly equal. 
So with great tact the clericals got up the sick dean, regardless of conse- 
quences, and for two days the poor man had to sit wearily in the Chamber till 
the end came. But the time arrived, and when the house was cleared, lo! 
the Herodians were out-Heroded. The decors were thrown open and vozda / 


1 Several congregations went entirely with their priests, in their resist- 
ance to the new dogma. Mering was one of these. Archbishop Loos of 
Utrecht held a confirmation there on his tour, see p. 103. 


See ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 158. 
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the sick deputy from the Palatinate lay there in his arm-chair, with his 
broken limb still bound in gypsum, but ready with his vote against the 
clericals! This vote carried the day: the division showed 76 votes for, and 
76 votes against, the motion, which was thus lost. The rules of the House 
allowed of no casting vote . . . Tremendous cheering from the over-filled 
galleries and tribunes greeted the result.” 


Without being able to follow these struggles between 
Church and State, of which the above is a specimen, suffice 
it to say that Bismarck resolved to settle matters in his 
usual summary fashion, and accordingly what is known as 
the Prussian School Inspection Bill was passed in the spring 
of 1872, and the celebrated May laws in 1873. Put into 
very familiar language the former means the following :1— 


‘©The State has the right to nominate all school-inspectors, you are 
only such by sufferance ; we can remove you at any moment ; keep to your 
own business, and we will not interfere with you, but directly you meddle 
with politics, or matters which obstruct the Government, then you go, and 
we send other inspectors ; meanwhile, to keep you in order, we shall send 
our own district inspectors, who will be over you, and see that you ‘stick to 
your last.’ ”’ 


From this it will be seen that teaching Infallibility to the 
youth of Prussia was rendered impossible. 


Regarding the May laws, they may be summed up in 
one sentence :—henceforth it was to be Germany versus 
Rome.’ 


1. No priests were to be allowed excepting Germans. Thus no Italian, 
and especially no Jesuit, need apply ; the State insists on having a national 
clergy. 

2. Every priest must pass the examinations at a German gymnasium 
(school), as well as a three years’ course of theology at a German university. 
Then, before he can be installed, he must pass a State examination in 
philosophy, history, German literature, and classics. This double training 
renders a priest's education twice as expensive as it was before, but it 
certainly tends to do away with the artificial exclusion from the intellectual 
improvement of the country,—a part of the Roman system, of which the Old 
Catholics justly complained. It was a tremendous stride in the direction of 
secular education, as all priests’ schools were abolished at a blow. 


3. The State has a right of veto at the appointment or translation of 
the clergy. Every parish must be filled within a year from its vacation, and 
if this is not done, the State will withdraw its endowment, or fine the Bishop 
tooo thalers. ‘Those who improperly obtain benefices are liable to a fine of 


1 See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1872, p. 286. 2 Ibid. 1873, p. go. 
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from 200 to 1000 thalers. Foreigners in possession must become naturalised 
within six months, or lose their benefices. (The Bishops justly complained 
that by these laws they became mere State tools for filling up vacant posts, 
and that their authority in the Church was quite ruined. ) 


4. No Church discipline may be inflicted by other than by German 
Church authorities (this was to do away with interference from the Pope). 
All clerical punishments, such as fines, removals to a retreat (except in very 
trifling cases), and dismissals, must be notified to the Government. All 
Church institutes (places for refractory priests) are put under State inspec- 
tion. Thus the clergy could appeal to the Government against the disci- 
pline inflicted on them by their ecclesiastical superiors, and they were thus 
made dependent on the State, not on the will of their Bishop. 


5. The State is authorised to step in if priests disobey the law, and 
may, after proper trial, remove them from their office. 

These were indeed “mighty incursions on Church 
territory, no half measures, but characterised by the 
thoroughness of Bismarck’s policy, severe and biting.” 


Ofcourse the Prussian Bishops protested, declaring in the 
Pastoral issued by them at Fulda, May 2, 1873,! that “since 
the days when Constantine the Great was converted to 
Christianity, and so put an end to the three centuries’ 
persecution of the Church by the hitherto heathen State 
power, there has hardly been a time in which the Church 
throughout the whole world was so deprived of human help, 
and was threatened with such great dangers as in the present 
age.” 

Equally of course this protest was of no use, since the 
Bills had already become law. Ostensibly they were to 
apply to all clergy whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
but it was well known that the blow was aimed at the power 
of the Pope. It was the Infallibility dogma that did it. In 
that, Rome grasped at too much ; consequently she lost what 
she had before. Here was the old story of the Dog and the 
Shadow—in grasping at the Shadow of universal supremacy 
she lost the Bone of legitimate authority. 


The Bishops had been scattering anathemas and ex- 
communications broadcast on all who would not accept the 
new decree, and now it was their turn to suffer. Still one 
must feel that their position was a cruel one; they were as 


i See ‘Guardian,’ p. 677. 
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a buffer between two high-pressure engines, the Pope on 
one side and Prince Bismarck on the other, and our 
sympathy cannot be refused to such a man as Monseigneur 
Ledochowsky, Archbishop of Posen and Gnesen, who 
refused to obey the oppressive laws about the installation of 
the clergy and was condemned to two years’ imprisonment. 
Accordingly on the 30th of January, 1874,/ at half-past 
three in the morning, the police surrounded his palace, the 
prelate was aroused and informed that he was a prisoner. 
He quietly submitted, and was conveyed away to the 
common gaol at Ostrowo, a small Polish town almost on the 
confines of Russia, far removed from any railway commu- 
nication. On leaving Posen, as far as the rail would go, 
detachments of soldiers were posted at every station where 
the train stopped, in case of any popular demonstration. 
The same court which condemned him to prison also pro- 
nounced him deposed from his office as Archbishop of 
Posen and Gnesen. 


The Bishop of Tréves was another instance,’ but instead 
of choosing the middle of a January night for his arrest, the 
Prefect led him to prison just as the people were pouring 
out of the Cathedral after service. ‘The women wept and 
lamented, and the Bishop, who was on foot, bestowed the 
Episcopal] blessing on the people, who knelt to receive it. 


The Archbishop of Cologne, Mgr. Melchers, was the 
next to follow.* For days before the arrest actually took 
place it was one of the sights of the ‘sacred city” to see 
the place before his residence crammed with people, “‘ ready 
to greet the first gleam of his violet soutane with tumultuous 
cheers.” Some watched the doors day and night, deter- 
mined to be present when he was taken, and great crowds 
accompanied him to the prison doors. After him came Dr. 
Conrad Martin, Bishop of Paderborn; but time would fail 
us to tell of the state of spiritual destitution to which the 
blind obstinacy of the Curia had reduced Germany, since, 
with the shepherds in prison, what was to become of the 
sheep? When the terms of imprisonment to which the 


1 “Guardian,” p. 155. 2 Ibid. 1874, p. 314. 3 Ibid. 1874, p. 438. 
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Bishops had been condemned were finished, as they had 
been deprived of their sees, the State regarded any attempt 
to direct the affairs of their dioceses as the crime of Lse 
mayesté, which drew down upon them further punishment, 
as when, for instance, Cardinal Ledochowsky, ex-Archbishop 
of Posen and Gnesen,' was condemned in February 1877 
to two and a half years’ more imprisonment for this offence ; 
but, by retiring to Rome, he gave the Prussian authorities 
no opportunity for exercising the sentence. 


Meanwhile Mer. Janiszewski, Suffragan Bishop and 
Canon of Posen,” exercised the functions appertaining to 
the deposed Archbishop, only to be deposed in his turn by 
the Government in the following April. 


In some cases the dioceses were governed by secret 
administrators who played a game of hide-and-seek with the 
State authorities, and in one instance two priests were in 
prison for eleven months for refusing to divulge the name 
of the administrator of the diocese of Paderborn who had 
granted a dispensation in a case of marriage. Finding, 
however, that nothing could be got out of them by this 
means, the Government was compelled to release them 
unconditionally.* | 

But though the secret administrator might grant 
dispensations, he could not perform the public rites of 
confirmation and ordination ; consequently while thousands 
went out of Germany to be confirmed, thousands more 
were not confirmed at all; and as the priests who did accept 
the May laws and receive benefices from Government 
without previous application to their exiled prelates were 
immediately excommunicated by Rome—which excommuni- 
cation was posted on the walls in their parish, so that the 
people used to refuse to receive their ministrations,— 
interdict on the one side was matched by interdict on the 
other, and what became of the priests and people between 
the two? It naturally followed that the spiritual destitution 
was in some parts terrible. Witness the following para- 
graph in the Katholisches Volksblatt (the paper for the 


1 Guardian,” 1877, p. 238. 2 Lbidsgxp.. 535.) 1% Lbids, p: roso: 
K 
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Roman Catholic people) for the last Sunday in January, 
18801, respecting the spiritual famine in Upper Silesia, 
which is, as we all know, a part of the Kingdom of Prussia. 


‘The spiritual famine equals the corporeal. Without 
any clergyman are thirty-three parishes, with 102,900 souls. 
In sixteen parishes the clergy are missing, and they are 
served by priests from neighbouring parishes; in these 
sixteen parishes reside 97,000 Roman Catholics. Thus 
there are 200,000 souls without clergy! In addition, forty- 
eight posts for assistant clergy are still unoccupied.” 


The Germania also draws a terrible picture of the 
spiritual destitution of the same district, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the picture is overdrawn. 


To take one instance out of many, we give the follow- 
ing illustration of the position in which a “ State-Catholic” 
priest finds himself. By “ State-Catholic” we mean one 
who has been presented to a parish by the Government, 
and against whom there is no charge but that he has been 
suspended and excommunicated—ain this case by the exiled 
Cardinal Ledochowski,—for having acknowledged the May 
laws. For this reason the parishioners refuse to regard him 
as their incumbent; they will not attend his ministrations, 
the church is deserted, and—worst scandal of all—the 
churchyard is the scene of violence and conflict. Pfarrer 
Brenk,? for that is his name, and the parish is called Kosten, 
was, in law, the proprietor of the churchyard, and he de- 
manded that at least permission should be asked of him 
before interment took place, and when this was refused, he 
locked the gates. ‘Then the gates were forced, burial parties 
broke through the fences, interments took place at night, 
and when a strict watch of police was established, corpses 
were brought up to the gate of the churchyard, and there 
left for the police themselves to bury. 


It is not, perhaps, in every parish so situated that such 
excesses take place, but the number of State-Catholic priests 


1 «‘ Guardian,” p. 130, 2 Ibid., 1877, p. 1634. 
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all over the country rendered any place where they minis- 
tered liable to similar scandals. 


Count Arnim was a true prophet when, as resident Envoy 
at Rome during the Vatican Council, he wrote to warn 
Bishop Hefele, as head of the opposition to the decree of 
Infallibility, that, should it pass, there would be, not merely 
separation, but war, between Church and State.! 


Prince Bismarck considered that the clerical party, by 
their opposition to the Government, distinctly lent their aid 
to the Socialists. | 


‘One word from the Pope or the Bishops,” so he wrote to the German 
ambassador at Vienna, Prince Reuss, on the 2oth of April, 1880, ‘‘ or even 
the most discreet dissuasive warning, would put a stop to this unnatural 
alliance of the Catholic nobility and the priests with the Socialists ; but if, 
instead thereof, the Government is battled with on the very basis of its 
existence by the Catholic fraction (of the Prussian Parliament), any conces- 
sions on the part of the latter are wholly impossible. The intrigues of the 
clergy, and the low-priced prints did all in their power during the first years 
of the conflict to degrade the Government of the King in the eyes of his 
subjects, and bar its activity. The clerical press in this respect has achieved 
more than the Socialists, and in the selection of its means, too, it has been 
just as scrupulous as the latter. Everything of as disagreeable and 
dangerous a nature as could possibly be offered in this way we have already 
endured, and we must further bear it if the clergy continue this 7éZe, which 
is more and more estranging the State and people. ‘The diminution of the 
clergy, the disappearance of the Bishops, the decadence of the care of souls 
fill us with the liveliest sympathy for our Catholic fellow-subjects, who are in 
this way abandoned by their pastors, because the priests refuse to perform 
their functions from political motives barely intelligible to the laity.” 


Yet when they did perform their functions, in obedience 
to the conditions of the State, they were excommunicated, 
so what were they to do? Whom were they to obey? 


“It is the business of the Church and the Pope ’”’—so 
concludes Prince Bismarck—“ to answer all this.” 


Oh! that there had been more in the Roman communion 
to cry with the Abbé Valin, “ Let us love the Pope a little 
less, and the Church a little more!” 


1 “‘Guardian,’’ 1874, p. 428. 2 Ibid., p. 703. 
3 M. Valin was expelled from his curé, 1868. For what? For having 
held and taught the doctrine of Bossuet, and for opposing Ultramontanism. 


“Guardian,” 1977, p. 1418; 
Kad 
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Perhaps Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope was not far wrong 
when he said that “steam-engines and their works are in- 
compatible with Papal pretensions and purposes.”* 


Still, as we have striven to be just to both sides, it will 
not be inopportune here to insert a letter addressed by the 
Pope to the exiled Archbishop of Cologne just after Christ- 
mas 1878,” in which he praises the Bishops for their stead- 
fastness and attachment to the Apostolic see, and then goes 
on to speak of the tribulations of the Church, ‘so that she 
is not able openly to exercise her salutary influence for the 
benefit of society, and is so obstructed in her freedom that 
it is hardly permitted her to care for the necessities and 
salvation of individuals.” But, as the Pope is persuaded 
that the freedom of the Church is essential even to the 
prosperity of the State, he has never ceased since he began 
his pontificate to entreat the princes and peoples to be of a 
peaceful mind, and his efforts have been especially devoted 
towards the “‘ nobilis Germanorum natio.” God only knew 
whether these efforts would succeed, but the Pope would 
not relax them—‘ for our heart cannot rest so long as we 
see to the great loss of souls, pastors of the Church sentenced 
or banished (ingenti cum animarum jactura pastores 
ecclesize damnatos vel exules), the priestly office obstructed 
in every kind of way, the religious societies and pious 
foundations scattered, and the education of the young, even 
that of the clergy, taken away from the authority and 
vigilance of the Bishops.” And he calls on the Archbishop 
and his fellow Bishops to see that the people are trained 
more and more in godliness, and also “‘ that by their mode- 
ration (modestia) and obedience to the laws, which yet are 
not opposed to the faith and duty of a Catholic, they may 
prove themselves to be worthy of peace, and of long 
enjoying the pleasant fruits thereof.” To that end he 
enjoins much supplication to God, ‘‘ that He may enlighten 
His Vicar upon earth, and the Bishops, with Heavenly light, 
and that, as the heart of kings are in His hand, He would 


1 See his ‘‘ Life of Pius IX.” Bentley, 1878. 
‘* Guardian,” 1879, p, 31. 
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incline to milder counsels the renowned and mighty 
German Emperor, and the illustrious men, which stand by 
his side,” and so he imparts to the German Bishops and their 
flocks the Apostolic blessing. 


The interesting part of the letter is found in the sentence 
which we have italicised—Legibus, gue tamen fidei et officio 
catholict virt haud repugnant—a sentence which is, perhaps, 
somewhat qualified by the introduction of the word famen. 


Things now appeared to have come to a deadlock; the 
well-worn text, “‘ We ought to obey God rather than men” 
was, as we showed before, quoted on both sides,—the 
Roman Catholics considering that the voice of the Pope 
was the voice of God, while their opponents declared that 
he had set himself up in the place of God, and that in 
obeying him they were obeying a fallible man instead of the 
infallible, invisible Head of the Church. 


For Prince Bismarck himself is a true Christian; the 
following may be quoted as his confession of faith; it is 
from a book? by Dr. Busch, the eminent political writer, who 
accompanied the Prince through the Franco-German war, 
as literary amanuensis :— 


‘«T cannot conceive how a man can live without a belief, in a revelation, 
in a God who orders all things for the best, in a Supreme Judge, from whom 
there is no appeal, and in a future life. If I were not a Christian, I should 
not remain at my post for a single hour. If I did not rely on God Almighty, 
I should not put my trust in princes. I have enough to live on, and am 
sufficiently genteel and distinguished without the Chancellor's office. Why 
should I go on working indefatigably, incurring trouble and annoyance, 
unless convinced that God has ordained me to fulfil these duties? If I were 
not persuaded that this German nation of ours, in the divinely appointed 
order of things, is destined to be something great and good, I should throw 
up the diplomatic profession this very moment. Orders and titles to me 
have no attraction. The firmness I have shown in combating all manner 
of absurdities for ten years past is solely derived from faith. Take away my 
faith and you destroy my patriotism. But for my strict and literal belief in 
the truths of Christianity, but for my acceptance of the miraculous ground- 
work of religion, you would not have lived to see the sort of Chancellor I 
am. Find mea successor as firm a believer as myself and I will resign at 


1 Entitled ‘‘Graf Bismarck und seine Leute wahrend des Kriegs mit 
Frankreich. Nach Tagebuchsblattern, von Dr. Moritz Busch,’’ Published 
at Leipsic, 1878. 
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once. But I live in a generation of pagans. I have no desire to make 
proselytes, but am constrained to confess my faith, If there is among us 
any self-denial and devotion to king and country, it is a remnant of religious 
belief, unconsciously clinging to our people from the days of their sires. 
For my own part I prefer a rural life to any other. Rob me of the faith 
that unites me to God, and I return to Varzin to devote myself industriously 
to the production of rye and oats.” 


And this is Prince Bismarck’s opinion of the religious 
feeling of the German nation :— 


‘« Notwithstanding all that may be said to the contrary, I contend that 
there is an active remnant of faith left in our people. ‘The sense of duty so 
general in Germany could not exist unless this were so. Our sergeant has 
as keen a sense of obligation to king, country and army, as any officer of 
the lot. This pervading principle which makes our men face death bravely 
in the dead of night at a solitary post, without fear or hope, is a strong 
feature of the race. But our privates know that there is One looking down 
upon them, even though the lieutenant is absent. They do not think or 
reason about it. It is a feeling, a sentiment, an instinct.” 


‘‘No doubt,” said the Prince on another occasion,! ‘‘ we have plenty 
of scholars among us absolutely opposed to religion, and on principle the 
enemies of all creeds, but they exercise very little influence on the views of 
the people . . . However, we shall never do away with difference of opinion 
within the pale of the Church. . . . Though we must not allow Christ to 
be disowned, yet I am of opinion that dogma requires to be developed to 
prevent its freezing into a dead letter. Various beliefs and constructions 
have always existed, and will continue to exist in the Church, and no one 
has a right to appropriate to himself the exclusive privilege of being in the 
right. Were this not so, we should be worse off than the (Roman) Catholic 
Church ; we should have a number of infallible Popes, whereas the Catholics 
have but one. As our Saviour says, we ought to be patient and tolerant, 
and carefully tend the tree, instead of cutting it down and throwing it into 
the fire.” 


The Prince then cited the conduct of a pastor whom he happened to 
know, who, by his bigotry, had succeeded in dispersing his congregation. 

. He laughed at the Papacy having declared the Lourdes apparition a 
miracle, notwithstanding that the true and deplorably intelligible facts of the 
case had been officially ascertained. ‘‘ But,’ he added, ‘‘in cases such as 
these the police are powerless ; it is elementary instruction we must rely 
upon to prevent the repetition of such scenes in the future.” 


Andit is on the spread of an enlightened education that 
Dr. Dollinger relies, under God, for the eventual rejection 
of Papal Infallibility. 


+ In conversation with some Protestant clergymen, Kissengen, Aug. 
1877. Quoted at length in the Leipsic journal, ‘‘ Daheim.” See ‘‘ Guar- 
dian,” 1877, p. I114. 
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ort 


Although Prince Bismarck, on the same occasion, called 
the May laws ‘‘a strong wall of defence in this conflict with 
the Papacy,” yet he said he could not approve of every item 
enacted in them. That the Royal Family of Germany to 
some extent sympathised with the exiled prelates may be 
gathered from the fact that on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the episcopal government of the ex-Prince Bishop of 
Breslau, Dr. Forster (who was deposed from his office for 
disobedience to the May laws October 1875), the 
Empress of Germany sent him a painting of the Acce Homo, 
handsomely framed and adorned with brilliants, and three 
months after a Bonn paper (the Deutscher Vereins Cor- 
respondenz) was prosecuted for insulting Her Majesty by 
saying it was scarcely credible that she could have sent 
a picture of the “ unjustly suffering Christ to a prelate who 
had been condemned by the laws of his country.” The 
Empress also presented a silver-gilt holy-water bason to a 
community of nuns who had been ejected from Prussia 
in consequence of these same May laws.'! Truly a strange 
commentary upon them ! 


Before the Golden Weddings of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany there was a very general opinion that 
among the six or eight hundred pardons to be granted in its 
honour would be included those of the Roman Bishops and 
clergy; but as repentance was to be a condition of this 
favour, the 11th of June, 1879, passed over without the issue 
of the expected amnesty. which was said to have been a 
great disappointment at the Vatican.? 


But the fall of Dr. Falk, Minister of Public Worship, 
through whose instrumentality, under Bismarck, the oppressive 
laws were brought about, was at hand. His successor in 
office was Herr von Puttkamer, whose advent was hailed 
as the beginning of the end of this unnatural strife, the 
intensity of which can hardly be estimated by people in 


1 “Guardian,” 1878, p. 1530. 
2 Roman correspondent of the ‘‘ Cologne Gazette.” ‘‘ Guardian,”’ 1879, 
p- 898. 
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England.!. The end of June 1880 saw the passing of the 
Falk Laws Amendment Act, a tentative measure, to last till 
the end of 1881, by which the State was enabled to relax or 
intensify at pleasure its pressure on the Ultramontane 
party. Rome likewise began to show a more conciliatory 
spirit, for in a letter from the Pope to the exiled Archbishop 
of Cologne he says he “will permit the names of those 
priests, chosen by the Bishops as fellow-workers in their 
dioceses in the cure of souls, to be primarily submitted for 
approval to the Prussian Government.” 


By this concession about a thousand livings were en- 
abled to be refilled. 


The State, on its side, gave permission that those dio- 
ceses from which the Bishops had been expelled should be 
administered by delegates (appointed by the Church autho- 
rities) who have not taken the oath of allegiance, and who 
are not necessarily born Germans. 


Consequently when on October 15, 1880, the completion 
of Cologne Cathedral was celebrated amid much pomp and 
general rejoicing, we read that as the Emperor and other 
royal personages entered, they were met by the Dean and 
Suffragan Bishop,—one of those delegates on sufferance, 
—and that the former greeted their Imperial and Royal 
Majesties “‘as the Metropolitan Chapter of the cathedral in 
the absence of the Archbishop,” expressing the hope that the 
“Jonged-for day might dawn which should give peace to the 
Church, and which should give back to the finished dome 
its pastor.” ? 


It was observed that although the Dean twice referred to 
the absence of the Metropolitan, the Emperor, in his reply, 
ignored the Archbishop’s existence. 


The completion of the Cathedral was coincident with the 


1 The strong feeling evoked by the imprisonment of some of our own 
priests (notably that of the Rev. S. Green), may give some idea of the 
horror and indignation of Roman Catholic Germany when her highest 
church dignitaries were sent to goal, 

2 “Guardian,” 1880, 1410. 
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completion of the fabric of German unity, but though 
politically but one empire, it is still torn by ecclesiastical 
discords, of which the jarring sounds could be heard even 
in the triumphant peal that thundered forth the nation’s joy 
on that auspicious day. Many Roman Catholics, headed 
by the King of Bavaria, were conspicuous by their absence, 
declining to join in a ceremony in which, as they con- 
sidered, a persecuting Government was usurping the place 
or the’ Chureh;) Extremés: meet ;..Prince, Bismarck, too, 
absented himself from a ceremony of which his policy— 
rightly or wrongly—had marred the concord. 


But the spirit of reconciliation was at work, and by a 
private arrangement between the Pope and the Emperor, 
with only a tacit permission on the part of the Government, 
a new Bishop was appointed to Tréves. Seven years before 
we saw his predecessor led to prison on foot, bestowing the 
Episcopal blessing, as he passed, upon his weeping flock.? 
For a year and three months he was imprisoned in one 
small ill-furnished room, guarded by a soldier, and allowed 
to see his friends only once a fortnight, and then in presence 
of an official On a second sentence of imprisonment 
being passed upon him, he was too ill for it to be enforced, 
and in 1878 he died, deeply lamented by the people of 
Tréves, of which city he was also a native. His monument 
is in the cathedral, and there are many offerings of loving 
remembrance around it. ‘The inscription tells plainly the 
cause of his sufferings.? 


Nothing could exceed the joy with which the city 
welcomed their new bishop, Dr. Felix Korum, who had 
been consecrated in Rome in presence of Baron Derenthal, 
Chargé d’Affaires for Germany, the German Ambassador 
being away. In the decorations of the city for his public 
entrance on the 22nd of September, 1881, most of the 


1 Page 128. 

2 ** Guardian,” 1881, p. 1385, where the account of Dr. Felix Korum’s 
entrance into Tréves as Bishop, as well as of his enthronization, will be found 
in full, 
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mottoes had reference to peace,! it being hoped that al- 
though this Bishop’s appointment was made under peculiar 
circumstances—the Government watching him closely to see 
how he bears himself,—it might be the prelude of a general 
reconciliation between the State and the Papal See. It 
was also noticed that, of the flags which waved on all sides 
on the joyful day, the Papal and the National colours were 
in fair proportion. 


An order dispensing the Bishop from taking the oath of 
obedience to the State was published in the “ Official 
Gazette,” while he, on his side, insists on calling himself a 
loyal German, and a priest with no pretensions to play a 
political rdde. 


Since the above was written, and while this book has 
been passing through the press, several other Sees have 
been filled on similar conditions, but the most notable fact 
of all is the adoption, in the Reichstag, in June 1882, of 
Herr Windhorst’s motion in favour of allowing the Roman 
Catholic clergy to exercise their functions without State 
authorization. The motion was carried by a majority of 
more than two-thirds, ie. by 233 votes to 115. ‘This is 
justly considered a most significant triumph by the Church 
party, and will doubtless form a turning-point in the internal 
policy of the Empire. 


While rejoicing that flocks long untended should once 
more have a shepherd’s care, we are yet convinced that, 
had the Roman Church listened to the warnings of her 
wisest sons, this bitter conflict would have been avoided, 
and, instead of her being merely allowed, as she now is, on 
sufferance, in the empire of Germany, her position there 
would never have been assailed, and she would besides 
have retained within her fold many whom her new decrees 
have driven out of it. 


1 As, for instance, a large shield hung across the entrance to the Platz, 
which bore the words, ‘‘ May thy entrance be peace.” 
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Yroqress of the {Mobement in Switjerland. 
Father Moyacinthe. 


E must now return to the Old Catholics, whom we 

have seen struggling for existence, and at one time 

well-nigh extinguished, but who now, through the Episcopal 

succession secured to them, form one more link in the 

chain which, by leading back to Christ and His Apostles, 
has likewise joined them on to the rest of Christendom. 


With an unbroken apostolic succession the people feel 
that “‘he who speaks to them is borne on by the stream 
of Christian tradition which has flowed through eighteen 
centuries, and that his preaching is only the voice of the 
whole Church reaching back even to Christ.”? 


As M. de Pressensé says,? “ their grand céé is their sincere 
desire to recover the true Catholicity, the grand unity of all 
Christian churches.” 


‘«The Catholicity of the Church of Christ has four properties, as Love 
has,’ says Bishop Reinkens, ‘‘it has its height and depth, its length and 
breadth. Its height is her origin from God; its depth is the mystery that 
she imprints the Eternal One in endless manifoldness, and in a fulness of 
glorious manifestation; its breadth is the elastic power of including all 
nations of the earth with her bands of love ; and its length is the developing 
capacity of Christendom, even to the end of the world, always to appear in 
those forms which correspond to the progress of culture.” 


1 Dr. Dollinger. 

2 Letter written by him from Cologne at the time of the O. C. Congress 
there. ‘‘ Guardian,” 1872, p. 1222. 

3 Speech at O. C. Congress at Cologne, 1872, ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 1265. 
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And again :— 


‘The Old Catholic movement is a spiritual stream : its spring is in the 
conscience, its content is faith in the inextinguishable light of eternal truth, 
and its motive forces are the inalienable gifts of God, reason and freedom.”’ 


Yes, freedom! Not the “freedom of waywardness,” but 
that freedom which looks to the Truth as its highest aim 
and good, honestly believes ia her might, and is governed 
by scientific, and not by externally imposed principles. 
This is the freedom for which, throughout his life, 
Montalembert had ever yearned ;—in his boyhood taking 
for his motto “* Dieu e¢ la Liberté,” and at the last dying, 
‘“‘like a soldier in the breach,”—-one more victim to the 
hopeless endeavour, in which so many have broken their 
hearts, the endeavour of reconciling it with Roman servitude. 


But now that the reforming party were duly organized 
under Episcopal supervision they offered a living proof to 
the Continental mind that Catholicism and Liberty might 
be reconciled and march together hand in hand, their eyes 
fixed on the lode-star of Truth. 


We say the ‘‘ Continental mind” advisedly, for members 
of the Anglican Church need, thank God! no such proof. 


Having secured an Episcopacy, the next thing was a 
priesthood. We have seen how the Roman priests are 
drilled, in a way that savours more of a barrack than of a 
church ;—this Jesuit drill must be confronted with Catholic 
organization. A priesthood is needed which shall clearly 
distinguish that which is ‘‘essential, immutable, and im- 
perishable in the faith, from that which belongs only to its 
historic development,”—those Papal obscurations which, in 
the course of ages, have darkened the light of truth. 


Some, but not many, Roman Catholic priests joined the 
Old Catholic body, which at this time—1873—numbered 
more than 27 constituted congregations, in which about 
50,000 members were enrolled. (These numbers do not 
include the adherents to the cause, which may be reckoned 
roughly at about 200,000.') 


1 See statement made by the President of O. C. Congress at Cologne, 
1873, p. 23 of Anglo-Continental Society's Report for that year. 
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As for some of these congregations no pastors could be 
obtained, it was decided at the Old Catholic Congress held 
at Cologne in the autumn of that year that a fund should be 
at once opened, with the object of advancing theological 
education, and to supply the salary of the clergy amongst 
needy congregations. ‘ Two years after—1875—during the 
Conference at Bonn, inquiries were instituted as to the best 
way in which Englishmen could help, and these resulted in 
the conviction that what was most wanted was aid in sup- 
porting theological students.' Accordingly #40 was at 
once forwarded to the Old Catholic Professors of the 
University of Bonn, a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of 
a student for one year, a second and a third grant of the 
same amount following soon after. An American scholar- 
ship was likewise promised for at least three years, and 
Irish Churchmen also contributed £40 for this object. 


If this should seem to us but the “day of small things ” 
when we think of the vast army of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, we must yet remember that this small struggling 
body of men are in full eommunion with the Anglican and 
with the American Episcopal Churches :— 

‘Like a mighty army 
Moves the Church of God ; 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod ; 
We are not divided, 
All one body we, 


One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


As far as Europe is concerned, England has stood 
isolated in her protest against Papal absolutism for three 
hundred years, so we may well extend a helping hand to 
those who are passing through the same conflict as that in 
which our forefathers fought and bled. 

We have hitherto confined our attention to Germany, 
but that is far from being the only country in which the 
movement is spreading. There is one, whose writings we 
have occasionally quoted, to whom we must now refer at 


1 See Anglo-Continental Society’s Report, 1875, p. 30. 
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greater length, viz. Father Hyacinthe. He first became 
known to the world through the Conferences at Notre 
Dame, preached in 1864-9, when he was a Barefooted 
Carmelite monk. 


“The Conferences at Notre Dame! had won world-wide 
reputation at the hands of Lacordaire, but since his voice 
had been silent, there had been none to re-awaken its 
echoes, or to fill the cathedral with the crowds that flocked 
to hear the great Dominican. This task Archbishop 
Darboy, himself a Liberal, committed to Father Hyacinthe.” 
The subjects were God, Religion, the Family, the Nation, 
the Church. 


‘My heart will be with yours the day you ascend the 
pulpit of Notre Dame,”—so wrote Montalembert to him 
before one of his sermons,—‘‘ when the recollection of the 
great Lacordaire should at once inspire you, and enable you 
to bid defiance to all attacks.2 . . . No one in the whole 
Church interests and consoles me as much as you, because no 
one has so much as you the courage to see all and say all.” 


‘The pen of a writer, now bitterly hostile to him, has given the follow- 
ing description of one of these Conferences. ‘An enormous crowd pressed 
into the old cathedral to hear a monk announce the Word of God. The 
nave, side-aisles, and chapels, were overflowing with auditors. In the choir, 
on a dais of velvet, sat the Archbishop in his biretta, purple robe, and 
rochet, surrounded by his clergy and the Chapter. There was round us a 
current of elevation and grandeur. Presently coming from the further end, 
there appeared a monk, in brown woollen robe and white cloak, with the 
monastic tonsure on his brow, and his feet bare. He slowly advanced to 
the prelate, knelt down and received his blessing. ‘Then with slow steps, 
and lowered eyes, he crossed the space to the pulpit. The crowd bent low 
and reverently before the monk, admiring his character, and honouring his 
poverty. For two hours men thought themselves transported into another 
world. His burning words threw the mind into a whirl impossible to 
analyse or to describe. When we were again in the streets of Paris, it was 
as if one had come out of a dream where moved the phantoms and visions 
of vanished ages.’ ”’ 


“Like oh! how many before him! Father Hyacinthe 
tried to combine obedience to Roman authority with 


1 See ‘‘ The International Portrait Gallery ” (Part XXV. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co., London, Paris, and New York), for this and the follow- 
ing. ‘Also F. C, C, 1881, p. 66. 


? Letter from Montalembert to Father Hyacinthe, date not given. 
See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1877, p. 66. 
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Liberalism in politics and a manly freedom of thought, and 
failed.” He could not consent to be silent “like the dumb 
dogs of Israel, those unfaithful watchmen, whom the prophet 
reproaches with being unable to bark. ... The saints 
have never held their peace; I am not one of them, but, 
nevertheless I know myself to be descended from them, .. . 
and my ambition has always been to place my steps, 
my tears, and if need be, my blood, where they have left 
theirs.! I raise my protest then, before the Holy Father 
and the Council, as a Christian and a priest, against those 
doctrines and practices, which call themselves Roman, but 
are not Christian.” 


The letter from which the above words are quoted was 
addressed to the General of the Barefooted Carmelites in 
Rome, just as Father Hyacinthe was quitting his monastery. 
It concludes with the following remarkable words :— 


‘And, finally, I appeal to your tribunal, O Lord Jesus! Ad tuum 
Domine Jesu tribunal appello. It is in your presence that I write these 
lines ; it is at your feet, after much prayer, much reflection, much suffering, 
much waiting, it is at your feet that I sign them. I feel that if men 
condemn them upon the earth, you will approve them in heaven. To live 
or to die—that is sufficient for me.” 


In his Appeal to the Bishops of Catholic Christendom he 
asserts that the Roman Church is suffering, as did the 
Church’s Divine Head, from the injuries wrought by five 
wounds: “Wound of the night hand, the darkening of the 
Word of God, which is withdrawn from the people, and not 
placed in its true relation to science by an intelligent 
exegesis. Wound of the left hand, the oppression of the 
intellect and the conscience by the abuse of hierarchical 
power. Wound of the heart, the enforced celibacy of the 
clergy. Wounds of the two feet, her worldly policy and 
her superstitious devotion.” 


When Father Hyacinthe broke openly with Rome and 
left his monastery, M. de Montalembert was profoundly 
afflicted, and addressed him a vehement letter written with 
la colere de Lamour, but in spite of the ex-monk’s excommu- 
nication, which immediately followed, there was no open 
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rupture between the two friends; they wrote to, and even 
saw each other. 


Only four months before these events took place, viz. 
in May 1869, M. de Montalembert had added a codicil to 
his will, by which he made Father Hyacinthe one of the 
members of the committee which he appointed for publishing 
such of his documents as they should think fit after his 
death :— 


“‘T beg him also,” the will says, “to accept and keep 
in memory of me the large chaplet with a death’s head in 
ivory which came to me from the Pere Lacordaire by the 
hands of the Abbé Perreyve.* This precious relic, by thus 
passing into possession of the Pere Hyacinthe, will have 
belonged to the three priests of my own time who have best 
served, as I think, the cause of religion, and most loved the 
souls of their contemporaries.” 


Father Hyacinthe, having broken with Rome in the 
September following, a further codicil was added in October, 
which declared null and vold all mention made in his will 
of M. l’Abbé Charles Loyson—a fact of which the ex- 
Carmelite only became aware in the following March, after 
M. de Montalembert’s death.? 


When the Papal Infallibility was proclaimed—how 
thankful we must feel that Montalembert never lived to 
hear it!—Father Hyacinthe at once published a protest 
against it, and thus ranged himself in the ranks of Dr. 
Dollinger’s supporters, though on some points—that of the 
celibacy of the clergy in particular,—they are not agreed. 
During the summer of 1870 he stayed with Dr. Dollinger 
for three weeks at his house in Munich, where the Doctor’s 
reception of him was as cordial and affectionate as it was open 


1 A holy Roman priest, friend of Montalembert, Lacordaire and Gratry. 
See his biography, ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1878, p. 220. 


2 These personal relations between the Comte de Montalembert and 
Father Hyacinthe we gather from the ‘‘ Guardian,” 1877, p. 66, where they 
are quoted from a correspondence in the ‘‘ Débats,” evidently furnished by 
Father Hyacinthe himself, during his residence at Geneva, from whence 
they are dated. Loyson is Father Hyacinthe’s surname. 
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and undisguised.1 In September 1871 he attended the 
Old Catholic Congress at Munich, and in the following 
year, on September 10, 1872, he married. On account of the 
peculiar circumstances of the case—his having broken with 
Rome and not belonging to any other established Church, 
though still, to use his own words, “ profoundly Christian and 
profoundly Catholic ”— he was obliged to be married in a 
registrar’s office in London, which ceremony was performed 
in presence of the Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta 
Stanley.? 


Father Hyacinthe at once wrote to the Bishop of Lincoln 
informing him of the fact, and also to the President of the 
Congress of Old Catholics at Cologne, letters in which he ex- 
pressed his desire to accept the invitation to attend the Con- 
gress just about to be held there, but requested that the ques- 
tion might be put to the vote of the Congress, whether they 
were willing to receive him asa member of it after his 
marriage, as having done nothing to disentitle him to the 
name and dignity of a priest among the Old Catholics. 


As the Bishops of Lincoln and Ely—now Winchester—the 
Dean of Westminster, and various married priests, attended 
at the Congress, by the express invitation of the committee, 
of course Father Hyacinthe wasnot excluded, though opinions 
will always differ as to the advisability of a person marrying 
after having vowed to serve God in the unmarried state. 


In our opinion the vow of celibacy which he took when 
ordained priest, being one of the peculiarities of the Romish 
system, ceased to bind him when he cast off its doctrine and. 
discipline, as being distinct from the doctrine and discipline 
of the Catholic Church, and we consider that it would be 
“as reasonable to charge Dr. Newman and Dr. Manning 
with perjury, because by their ordination vow they bound 


1 «* Guardian,” 1870, p. 713. 
_?2¥Father Hyacinthe married Emilie Jane, daughter of Mr. Amory 
Butterfield, and widow of Mr. Edwin Ruthven Meriman, of the United 
States. Dean Stanley, in his will, bequeathed £500 to their son, Paul 
Emanuel Loyson. 

&.'Guardian, 1872, p. 1135. 
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themselves to minister the Sacraments only in the way in 
which the Church of England received the same. The two 
Cardinals made that vow, and they minister the Sacraments 
otherwise than the Church of England has received them, and 
yet they are not perjured. Why? Because that vow was 
part of their English orders which they have rejected. So 
too, M. Hyacinthe Loyson vowed celibacy and has married, 
but he is no more perjured than they are, for the vow that he 
took was part of the monastic profession and of the Roman, 
as distinct from Catholic, discipline, which he has rejected.! 


‘Right or wrong”?—so said public opinion at the 
time—‘“ the step he has taken is likely to close his career 
as a Catholic reformer claiming to retain a place in the 
Catholic priesthood.” 


This idea has proved as correct as the prophecy of the 
Civilta Cattolica,? uttered anent the Munich Old Catholic 
Congress of 1871 : “‘ In fourteen days we shall hear no more of 
this farce.” And yet it was that very Congress “ which set 
on foot the agitation against the Jesuits in Germany,” at 
least according to the opinion of the Rev. Dr. Moufang,* a 
warm supporter of the Order. He isa leading prelate in the 
diocese of Mayence, and he opened the debate on the 
Jesuit question in the Prussian Parliament in May 1872. 
“ That Congress,” he continued, “being directed by half-a- 
dozen professors believing in their own individual and joint 
infallibility, assisted by half-a-dozen unruly priests, of course 
came to nothing. ‘Twelve apostles of this kind will never 
succeed in forming a Church, or even a sect.” 


And yet the “ agitation” ended in the Jesuits all being 
turned out of Germany in the following year, although we 
are far from attributing the result to the influence of the Old 
Catholics alone. 


In May 1872 the Univers mockingly exclaimed: ‘“‘ We 


1 «Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 69. 

2 “Guardian,” 1872, p. 1144. 

3 Called the Inczvzdtd, from the abusive language in which it indulges. 
4 “Guardian,” 1872, p. 674. 
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have then, it seems, three Alt-Catholic Priests in France !” 
forgetting that ce n'est que le premier pas gui cotite, and that 
though the consequences attached to any display of insub- 
ordination are so terrible, and the courage required to face 
them so great, yet the tyranny exercised by Rome may 
prove at last too burdensome for even the patient and 
well-drilled parish priests of France. 


After Father Hyacinthe’s marriage he lived at Geneva 
for four years and ahalf. During this time the Reform 
movement was making rapid strides in that country, more 
rapidly, in fact, than it had in Germany. ‘One reason of 
this may be,” remarks Dean Howson,! “that Switzerland 
is smaller, and that therefore a movement of this kind tells 
there with greater force on the population at large; but 
another reason I imagine to be this, that the Swiss have 
been more accustomed than the Germans to the action 
of independent political life, and thus this movement has 
connected itself more freely and easily with the institutions 
and habits of their country.” 


On the 18th of September, 1876, Bishop Reinkens con- 
secrated Dr. Eduard Herzog first Bishop of the Swiss 
Christian Catholic Church, which is the designation chosen 
by the Old Catholics of Switzerland. This was another 
instance of the succession being transmitted by the hands of 
a single consecrator, as none of the Bishops of the Church 
of Utrecht accepted the invitation to assist. The ceremony 
was performed in S. Martin’s Church, Rheinfelden, and the 
day was observed there as a festival, being ushered in by 
salvoes of artillery and joyous pealing of the bells. The 
streets were decorated with flags, and through them filed a 
long procession of deputies and other high personages, to 
give official countenance to the act, the Federal Council hav- 
ing sanctioned the establishment of this National Bishopric, 
and acknowledged the Christian Catholic Church. The 
Bishop, on his part, took the oath of fealty to the Swiss 
Government. It may be interesting to mention that the 


1 See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1877, p. 627. 
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Bishop’s stipend was fixed at the modest sum of 6000 francs, 
or about £240 a year, of which half is contributed by the 
members of the Church themselves out of the synodal funds, 
and half by the four cantons of Geneva, Solothurn, Aargau 
and Berne.! As the Bishop at the time of his consecration 
was Only thirty-five years of age, we may reasonably hope that, 
God willing, he has many years before him in which to labour 
in “ the great garden of God.” A Swiss Roman Catholic said 
of him,” ‘‘ Had we a few hundred apostles like Herzog, as 
sound in principle, as pure in conduct, the movement 
would succeed.” 


The Bishops of Winchester and Lincoln wrote imme- 
diately to send the friendly greetings of our Church on this 
happy event. 


The Swiss Roman Catholic Bishops at once issued a 
declaration denouncing both the Old Catholics and their 
new Bishop, in which they even dared to suggest that his 
consecration was invalid owing to ‘ uncanonical election, 
want of intention, omissions in ritual, and lack of apostolic 
mandate ;” but the Pope tacitly acknowledges it as valid, 
inasmuch as in his Bull, pronouncing excommunication on 
Bishop Herzog (dated December 6, 1876), he deposes him 
as Bishop, albeit one “ sacrilegiously ” admitted into the 
Episcopal order. The Pope was likewise compelled to 
admit that what he calls the ‘‘ Sect of the neo-heretics ”—that 
is, the community of the Old Catholics—“ had increased toa 
lamentable extent.” 


Reference having been made to the cordial relations 
existing between the Christian Catholic Church of Switzer- 
land and the Swiss Government, it may be as well to mention 
that the latter had, from the very first proclamation of Papal 
Infallibility, steadily opposed its promulgation. Exactly a 
month after it was proclaimed in Rome (ie. August 18, 
1870), the Governments of six of the principal cantons of 


1 «‘ Guardian,” 1877, p. 534. Another account says that the cantons of 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Aargau, Solothurn, and Ziirich, provided a stipend for 
the Bishop of 5000 francs. 

2 “ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1877, p. 175 * Ibid. p. 377. 
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Switzerland announced to the Bishop of Basle (Mer. 
Lachat), that they would not permit him to teach the new 
dogma either in the schools or the churches, and required 
of him that he should cease to publish it; to which 
command the Bishop gave no heed. One of the parish 
priests in his jurisdiction, Gschwind by name, refused to 
teach the dogma, so the Bishop excommunicated him, and 
tried to intrude a Capuchin monk into his parish as locum 
genens ; but the Government took his part, and said he 
should be protected in his position, and the parish recog- 
nised him, and him only, as their legitimate priest. The 
feelings of his flock may be gathered from the fact that on 
getting up the morning after his excommunication, M. 
Gschwind found a small fir-tree planted before his parsonage- 
door, bearing a flag inscribed, “ For our Pfarrer shelter,— 
for our foes, shame.”! So he continued to work in his 
parish in the happiest relations with his people. It may be 
mentioned here that one of the Anglo-Continental Society’s 
studentships of £40 a-year was gained by his nephew, of 
the same name, who died Oct. roth, 1882, to the deep regret 
of his Bishop, after an illness brought on by devotion to his 
work. 


Bishop Lachat also suspended and excommunicated 
M. Egli, chaplain of the prison at Lucerne, for refusing to 
teach the Infallibility dogma; the Government required him 
to withdraw these sentences on the ground that a bishop 
had no authority at his own pleasure to eject curés who were 
recognised and paid by the State. As Bishop Lachat refused 
to do this, he was himself ejected from his office, and the 
Bishopric of Basle declared void, January 29, 1873.” 

1See paper by Rev. L. M. Hogg on “ Pfarrer Gschwind,” in the 
‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle” for 1880, p. 237. ‘‘ Pfarrer’”’ means ‘“‘ parish 
clergyman.” 

2 « Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1878, p. 112. 
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Entercommunton, 


N company with those of our readers who have had the 
patience to follow us to this point, we have seen Bishops 
from both England and America attend and speak at Old 
Catholic Congresses; we have heard prayers offered up in 
English churches for a blessing on the work; we have 
witnessed how Oxford ‘delighted to honour” the great 
leader, Dr. Dollinger, with a degree : we have read the letter 
of greeting from the Bishop of Winchester, as President 
of the Anglo-Continental Society, on the consecration of 
Bishop Reinkens. And now we are coming to the time 
when this intercommunion becomes closer ; we are about to 
see both the Anglican and American Churches pass beyond 
the region of informal, albeit very real sympathy, into the 
region of formal action. 


As the Rev. F. Meyrick justly observes, the “‘ Church of 
England, as a whole, is a cumbrous body to put in 
motion,”? and though we find no fault (as, in the nature of 
things, it must be so), yet it is none the less true that a 
‘considerable time must elapse before a thought which has 
touched her brain can find expression in her speech.” At 
length, however, her sympathy was more formally expressed 
in the Convocation of Canterbury by the Bishops of Win- 
chester and Lincoin. ‘The former said?—after referring to 
the opinion of the Bishop of Gibraltar that the Bonn Con- 
ference of 1875 was the happiest event that had taken 
place for a very, very long time,—‘‘ My own impression 
agrees with his in regard to the movement, as being more 


1 See Paper by the Rev. F. Meyrick, ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1880, 
p. 226. 2 “Guardian,” 1876, p. 202. . 
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important in the direction of reformation and union than 
has existed for centuries; and, indeed, I think it is the 
greatest and most hopeful movement that has taken place 
since the Reformation in the sixteenth century.” 


Not only, as we before mentioned, did a Committee of 
the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury declare 
the resolutions of the Bonn Conference orthodox, but in the 
Convocation of the Province of York great sympathy with 
the reforming party was expressed by the late Dean of 
York—then Prolocutor, Dr. Duncombe—the Dean of Man- 
chester, and the Archbishop of York.? 


In 1878 the Lambeth Conference took place, at which 
a hundred Bishops of the Anglican Church assisted. A 


Committee was appointed by them to consider the following 
question :?— 


“What should be the position which the Anglican 
Church should assume towards the Old Catholics and 
towards other persons on the Continent of Europe, who 
have renounced their allegiance to the Church of Rome, 
and who are desirous of forming some connection with the 
Anglican Church, either English or American ?” 


After due deliberation the Committee drew up a report 
—which report was adopted by the Lambeth Conference— 
where, after saying that all sympathy was due to the 
Churches and individuals protesting against the errors of 


the Church of Rome, occurs the following remarkable 
passage :— 


“ We gladly welcome every effort for reform upon the mode 
of the Primitive Church. We do not demand a rigid uni- 
Sormity ; we deprecate needless divisions ; but to those who are 
drawn to us, in the endeavour to free themseves from the yoke 
of error and superstition, we are ready to offer all help, and 
such privileges as may be acceptable to them, and are consistent 


with the maintenance of our own principles as enunciated in 
our formularies.” 


he Guardian,” 1876, p. 256. 
2 « Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1878, p. 187, and 1880, p. 228. 
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The result of this report was a letter from the hundred 
Bishops assembled at Lambeth to the Old Catholics of the 
Continent, and this letter contained the very words above 
quoted. It was translated into various languages and 
circulated abroad by means of the Anglo-Continental 
Society. When we consider the three centuries of isolation 
since the Reformation, during which the geographical 
position of England was a fitting type of her position as a 
Church, this was certainly a remarkable movement towards 


union. 


‘Words, only words, and nothing else,” was the com- 
ment of a venerable bishop of the Roman Church, a man 
of experience and wisdom, when he had thought the letter 
over in silence for some time. He went on to say that the 
Anglican Episcopate had insulated herself for so long from 
the struggle of Christianity, except on English soil, that it 
had well-nigh lost all sense of its obligation to Catholicity, 
and could not be counted on for any efficient assistance in 
the battle for the Catholic faith in Europe, beyond its own 
provincial sphere.! 


This opinion may be considered as fairly representing 
the effect which the Anglican policy of non-interference has 
had upon the Continental mind. But this time the Church 
of England proceeded from words to acts, as we are about 
to show. 


To give effect to the above letter a committee was 
formed, consisting of the following:—the Archbishops of 
England and Ireland, the Bishop of London,? the Primus of 
the Scottish Church (Dr. Eden, Bishop of Moray, Ross and 
Caithness), the Presiding Bishop of the American Church, 
the Bishop of Long Island (who is in charge of the 
American Churches in Europe), and the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
who has charge of the English Church in Southern Europe. 


1 Quoted in a letter from Dr. Nevin, who represents the American 
Episcopal Church in Rome. See ‘‘ Guardian,” 1879, p. 450. 

2 The Bishop of London has charge of the English Church in 
Northern Europe. 
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If this selection is carefully considered, it will be seen 
that the position of each one is such as opens to him a 
wider view of his responsibilities to the whole Church of 
Christ than may be the case with bishops who have only 
their own dioceses to administer. 


We have seen that the Old Catholics have never been 
backward in grasping the right hand of fellowship when we 
extended it, so now they are not slow to avail themselves 
. of our proffered help. 


To the Lambeth Conference at the beginning of July 
succeeded the Farnham Conference at the end of it, the one 
being the outcome of the other ; for, so many Anglican and 
American Bishops being assembled from all parts of the 
world in London, the Bishop of Winchester, as President 
of the Anglo-Continental Society, took advantage of the 
Opportunity to invite the Old Catholic leaders to meet and 
confer with such of them as sympathised in the movement. 
Bishop Herzog and Pere Hyacinthe responded by their 
presence ; Bishop Reinkens, Dr. Dollinger and others sent 
letters of regretful apology for non-attendance. At this 
Conference Pére Hyacinthe asked point-blank for Episcopal 
supervision from the English Church; would one of our 
Bishops ordain him a priest, to help him in ministering to 
the flock which he had gathered round him in Paris ? 


As a direct answer could not be given him on the spot, 
a few days after, viz. the 4th of August, he wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury? :— 


“ Most REVEREND FATHER IN CHRIST, 


** At length, when, after a long and grievous period 
of waiting, the prayers of many hearts have been answered, 
and France is open to the preaching of another Catholicism 
than that of the Vatican, I have felt it my duty, as a 
Catholic priest, to come to the aid of so many minds which, 
in the midst of great dangers and of great sufferings, are 


1 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1879, p. 5. 
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struggling against the two contrary currents of Superstition 
and Infidelity. I have held several conferences in Paris, 
which have been attended by large and attentive audiences. 
The moment seems to me to have arrived for uniting under 
one and the same banner, and, above all, in one and the 
same Sanctuary, those of my fellow-countrymen who desire 
to reunite themselves to the principles of the ancient 
Catholic Church, so long and so gloriously preserved in the 
Gallican Church. 


“Unhappily, evil days have made our Episcopate such 
that we count in its ranks many adversaries, and we have 
not one to exercise pastoral superintendence over us. And 
yet in France, more than elsewhere, it is of essential impor- 
tance that the restorative action should come from above 
—I mean, from the power established by God for the 
government of His Church. Without this, instead of 
reform we should have revolution, and we should not 
heal the evils of Ecclesiastical Absolutism by introducing 
those of Religious Anarchy in their stead. Recent events 
have only strengthened this conviction, which is with me of 
long standing: and it is this which causes me to turn to- 
wards you, most Reverend Father in Christ—towards you 
who have been placed, by the Providence of God, in the 
oldest see of an Episcopate which not only embraces in its 
powerful circle the vast area of the Anglo-Saxon world, but 
which also dates back in an uninterrupted and unbroken 
succession to the Apostles. 


+ 


‘We have heard with emotion and gratitude the words 
in which, during their recent Conference, the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion have so generously offered their 
support in the isolation and spiritual conflict in which we 
are engaged :—‘ We do not demand a rigid uniformity ; we 
deprecate needless divisions ; but to those who are drawn 
to us in the endeavour to free themselves from the yoke of 
error and superstition we are ready to offer all help, and 
such privileges as may be acceptable to them, and are con- 
sistent with the maintenance of our own principles, as enun- 
ciated in our formularies,’ 
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‘We thank you for these words, and we believe, with 
the Anglican Episcopate, that if each Bishop has received 
individually the charge of a particular Church, all Christian 
Bishops have received collectively ‘in solidum’ as S. 
Cyprian of Carthage so well expresses it, the care of the 
Universal Church. Hence it was that in ancient times the 
Bishops who were sound in the true Faith never refused to 
the neighbouring Christian bodies, strangers to their nation 
or their diocese, the help which they demanded of them in 
their time of need. We ask you to help us to maintain 
ourselves upon the basis you have yourselves indicated in 
the document just quoted, as that on which the Catholic 
union of Churches rests, viz.:—‘ One Divine Head; one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, holding the One Faith 
revealed in Holy Writ, defined in the Creeds, and maintained 
by the Primitive Church; one and the same Canon of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as containing 
all things necessary to Salvation.’ 


“Public conferences, more or less philosophical and 
polemical, do not suffice for the work we are undertaking. 
What we need above all things is Liturgical Worship and 
Evangelical Preaching. We desire to re-establish, as speedily 
as possible, the use of the ancient Gallican Liturgies 
adapted to our present necessities, following the principles 
which are common to us both, and which are set forth in 
your Letter. The strength of a Church is not only in the 
Symbol of its Faith, but also in its Book of Prayer. 


“ Above and beyond the material aid which is necessary 
to us for the worthy celebration of public worship, that 
which we most earnestly desire is the official recognition of the 
Catholic work of the priests and laity who are endeavouring 
to restore, upon a basis at once larger and more ancient 
than that of the Council of Trent, the Gallican Church, 
which has been officially suppressed by the Vatican Council. 
We ask to be recognised by the Anglican Communion as 
forming in France a Christian Mission—Catholic and 
Gallican—placed provisionally under the government of one 
or several of its Bishops, until the day when it shall be 
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possible for us to constitute ourselves a complete and 
autonomous Church. 


“Count Joseph de Maistre, an Ultramontane in heart 
and in spirit, has written thus in his Comsidérations sur la 
France :—‘ If ever the time should come when Christians 
should draw towards each other, as everything invites them 
to do, it seems as if the movement must emanate from the 
Anglican Church. She may be considered as one of those 
solvents capable of uniting elements that otherwise would 
be unable to combine.’ 


“‘Permit me, most Reverend Father in Christ, to con- 
clude with these memorable words, which express at once 
a duty and a prophecy. In the hope that they may be 
realised by you and by us, in England and in France, I now 
sign myself, 

‘Your very humble and devoted servant and son in the 

Lord Jesus Christ, and in the holy Catholic Church, 


‘“‘ HYACINTHE Loyson, Priest.” 


In answer to this letter the Archbishop referred Pére 
Hyacinthe to the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
who promised to supply him with the “ provisional Episcopal 
superintendence which he desired,’ and associated with 
himself the Bishop of Edinburgh in the work. One 
cannot be surprised that some leading French Protestants 
should have designated this as the ‘‘most momentous step 
taken by the Church of England since perhaps her own 
Reformation, and as marking, in their eyes, the bursting 
through by her of those barriers which have hitherto con- 
fined her action to that insular character for which she has 
been sometimes reproached.”? 


It may be asked, why Pere Hyacinthe did not apply to 
the Archbishop of Utrecht? He did, but that venerable 
Church confronted him with so many conditions that he 
was obliged to turnelsewhere. ‘They are called the Church 
of the Ancient Roman Catholics, and in many points their 


1 ** Guardian,” 1879, p. 30. 
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discipline is distinctly Roman, notably in the case of the 
compulsory celibacy of the clergy. 


On the question of Episcopal interference in a diocese 
which is already under the jurisdiction of a Bishop, opinion 
is, and always will be, divided. Even those, high in office, 
who saw no harm, but, on the contrary, much good, in the 
appointment of Missionary Bishops for Germany and 
Switzerland (which are already under the rule of Roman 
Catholic Bishops), paused before advocating the intervention 
of our Church in the diocese of Paris. 


It is one thing to approve the action of others; it is 
quite another thing to act yourself. Still if it is conceded 
that Germany and Switzerland were justified in appointing 
Missionary Bishops, and calling in a foreign Bishop to 
consecrate the first of them, the Old Catholics of France 
need have no fears as to their having one day an Episcopate 
for themselves. In support of what the Scottish Primus 
did, we cannot do better than quote the words of the Rev. F. 
Meyrick, though in bringing forward these opinions we do 
so with feelings of the deepest respect towards the many 
great and learned men who differ from them. 


“It must be acknowledged that the action of the Church 
of England in the matter of Pere Hyacinthe is of a novel 
character. But why is itnovel? Because the circumstances 
out of which it springs are new. Novel circumstances 
imply novel action in any body that is not dead or 
sleeping; but it is always to be expected that there will 
be a percentage of men who will be startled by a novelty, 
and be unable to see that it is justified by the facts of the 
case. 


“Why is there not precedent in the Church of England 
since the sixteenth century for the action taken by our 
Bishops in the present case? Because till now there have 
been no Vatican Council, no Old Catholic movement, no 
appeal to them from Old Catholic priests for their Episcopal 
aid. The demand having come, makes, I venture to think, 


1 ‘* Guardian,” 1879, p. 284. 
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their duty to be imperative, unless they would forfeit their 
claim to their share in the Episcopacy of the Catholic 
Church. For on what is the demand grounded? On the 
alleged fact that the priests, from whom the demand comes, 
are disowned by their diocesan Bishops for no other cause 
than that they maintain the Catholic faith, and refuse to 
deprave it by novel additions which are potentially, if not 
actually, heretical. When such a demand comes to Bishops 
of the Catholic Church, I venture to say that they are 
bound to examine it, and if, on examination, they find that 
the plea is true, according to the sense in which the 
Catholic faith is understood by the branch of the Church to 
which they belong, they are bound to respond to the appeal ; 
for what else is the divinely appointed means by which the 
Catholic faith is to be preserved whole and undefiled 
throughout the wide extent of the Universal Church, than 
this extra-diocesan power of Bishops, whereby they are 
bound to come to the help of the endangered Faith where- 
soever there is need? From medieval times onwards we 
know that this duty has been claimed as his special - 
prerogative by the occupant of the Roman See. But it is 
a right and a duty inherent in all Bishops, as possessing in 
common the supervision or Episcopacy of the whole Church 
of Christ.” 

“The objection! that we condemn Romish intrusion 
in English dioceses, and therefore ought not to sanction 
English intrusion in Roman dioceses, arises from a confusion 
of thought. Let us analyse the objection. Why do we 
condemn that Roman action as schismatical? Because we 
believe that we hold and teach the Catholic faith, and that 
we demand no un-Catholic terms of communion. But M. 
Loyson’s petition to us is grounded on the plea that un- 
Catholic terms of communion ave demanded of him, and, 
on examination, we have acknowledged the truth of his 
plea. What inconsistency is there in condemning inter- 
vention where un-Catholic terms of communion are not 
demanded by the territorial Church, and approving it where 
they are demanded ?” 

1 “Guardian,” 1879, p. 350. 
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“Tf! we can bring forward no precedents from the 
history of the Reformed Church, owing to the demand for 
the exertion of this extra-diocesan power never having been 
made, we can readily quote precedents from the history of 
the Early Church which are to the point, and which cover 
all—and more than all—that is needed, for the justification 
both of M. Loyson’s appeal and the response given to it by 
our Bishops. It will be sufficient to name the cases of 
S. Athanasius and S. Epiphanius, who, outside their own 
dioceses, proceeded so far as to confirm, ordain, and 
organise, on the principle that the love of Christ constrained 
them, and the general rights which they held as Bishops of 
the Church justified them. 


“Let it not be said that the Anglican Bishops are thus 
deciding that the Roman Church is apostate or heretical, 
whereas the Church of England only regards it as grievously 
corrupt. If the Roman Church in France were apostate, 
it would be the duty of the Church of England to set up a 
regular diocesan system ez permanence, What it does is 
- simply to give provisional aid and encouragement, with the 
hope, even if it is against hope, of seeing the Gallican 
Church reformed, and becoming what it was before marred 
Ibyalapalageression..... . 


“Of one thing I feel sure, that if we do nothing now, 
the case will be quoted against us hereafter as one more 
instance in which the Church of England failed to under- 
stand and rise to her responsibilities.” 


True as to her succession, corrupt as to much of Hed 
teaching, we will not, we cannot, nay, we dare not, deny 
that Rome isa branch of the Catholic Church, and that 
many through her have been brought to Christ and will 
hereafter be found among the white-robed multitude which 
shall walk in the light of the heavenly Jerusalem. Nay 
more, we believe that the absolute obedience that she exacts 
of her children, while it has recoiled with ruinous effect upon 
her as a Church and has isolated her from the rest of 
Christendom, has been the means overruled by God of 


1 «* Guardian,” 1879, p. 284. 
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bringing many souls under the subjection of the Cross. We 
think that none but the most prejudiced will deny that the 
spirit of holy submission breathes through those of her de- 
votional works which have gone to enrich the literature of 
the Universal Church, and from which Anglican writers have 
so largely culled. 


Pére Hyacinthe was one who, with a conscience deter- 
mined to act aright at all hazards, had to pass through 
many struggles and throes when compelled by a sense of duty 
to wrench himself from her. The convictions and associa- 
tions ofa lifetime bid him bow to her authority, but, thanks be 
to God, he was given the courage to resist it when he saw that 
it was being abused. ‘The freedom he desired was not that 
of waywardness. ‘‘‘ Neither rebel nor slave ’—such,” he says, 
“should be the device of those who are to-day called ‘Old 
Catholics.’” It is on this basis they should organise and 
extend themselves, and from their action, combined with 
events which God is preparing, will issue one day, and that 
an early day, great results.? 


It may be asked again, why Pere Hyacinthe did not 
apply to either Bishop Reinkens or Bishop Herzog? Re- 
garding the first, as the Pere himself puts it,? “There were 
still the fields of battle between France and Germany ;” and 
as to the second, the Swiss Government had forbidden the 
new Missionary Bishop to exercise ‘‘ judicatory functions” 
beyond the frontier, although he could and did offer Pére 
Hyacinthe “all purely spiritual and sacramental offices that 
lay in his power.” ° 

Some not unnatural doubts have been entertained as to 
whether Pére Hyacinthe was a man who could safely be 
trusted to lead a reform movement. ‘To such we would 
reply in the words of the Bishop of Lincoln, taken from a 


1 See touching souvenir to his late preceptor and friend, the Bishop 
of Perigueux, prefixed to the ‘‘ Lettres, Fragments, Discours,” of Pére 
Hyacinthe. Sandoz and Fischbacher, 33 Rue de Seine, Paris. 


2 Speech at the Farnham Conference, ‘‘ Guardian,” 1878, p. 1106. 


3 Letter from Bishop Herzog to Pere Hyacinthe, dated December 2, 
1878. ‘‘ Guardian,” 1879, p. 62. 
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speech in Convocation, July 1, 1879, when that House was 
discussing the action of the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church :— 


‘TJ do not know a man more honourable than Pére 
Hyacinthe; he has done a great deal for Catholic truth. I 
know that I might state a great many things which would 
be to his honour, and I have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that he is prepared to be a confessor and a martyr 
for the Catholic faith. I could state many things to show 
that he is a man pre-eminently fitted to resist the seductions 
and allurements of persons who would wish to place him 
merely in the position of a reformer on Calvinistic prin- 
ciples. He is a reformer on the principles set forth by the 
Church of England at the Reformation. . .. I wish my 
right reverend friend’ knew, as I have known, what he has 
had to endure, even in the City of London, from persons 
who have tried by threats and persuasion and offer of bribes 
to bring him back to Rome! As your Lordships are pro- 
bably aware, he had a marvellous congregation in Paris, 
and I thoroughly believe that he has a considerable followi.ng 
I have seen letters from friends, not only in England but in 
America, and also from Frenchmen, who sympathise with 
him, and think that his proceedings are not so Quixotic as 
some may suppose, and that he is the representative of most 
able and earnest men who cannot at the present moment 
show themselves prominently, because they are kept in that 
fear and restraint which any one who knows what Ultra- 
montanism is, will understand. ‘There is a terrorism exer- 
cised over any person who ventures to utter anything against 
Ultramontane practices. I trust this House will not pass 
any resolution implying censure on this distinguished man. 
I have had communications from one of the most learned, 
wise, and pious of Gallican laymen, M. Garcin de Tassy, 
who has now entered into his rest, in which he says you 
may rely on M. Loyson; that he is thoroughly honest, and 


The Bishop of Ely, who had moved a resolution that the action of the 
Primus of the Scottish Church with reference to M. Loyson was not to be 
taken as authorised by the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury. This 
resolution was withdrawn. 

M 
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that he is a most zealous man, and that he is ready to 
sacrifice a great deal for the sake of truth. You have heard 
of his eloquence. I, for one, was charmed, not only with 
his matter but with his manner. There was a great pressure 
put upon him to preach at Westminster Abbey. He com- 
municated this to me, and said, ‘i am told that I shall have 
all before me if I preach there.’ I said if he preached 
there he would injure us and himself. He said, ‘I am quite 
of the same mind as yourself. I am come here to maintain 
the Catholicity of the Church of France and the Catholicity 
of the Church of England, and I wish to act in harmony 
with it.’ This offer was a very strong temptation to him, 
as the Bishop of Winchester knows; but he resisted it, and 
he gave his addresses in St. James’s Hall in the presence of 
some Bishops and a great many laity. The views he then 
expressed were very striking.” 

The Bishop of Winchester: ‘‘ Very striking !” 


The Bishop of Lincoln: “ Not only very striking, but 
very sound.” 


Later on in the discussion the Bishop of Winchester 
said :— 


‘“‘T entirely endorse everything that the Bishop of Lincoln 
has said on the character of Pere Hyacinthe. I believe him 
to be a man of pure motives, of sound views, and a man of 
great ability, especially as an orator. I took the chair at 
one of those meetings he addressed at St. George’s Hall or 
St. James’s, and when he was at Farnham, and on both 
those occasions, and whenever I heard him, he certainly not 
only spoke with great eloquence, but very soundly indeed. 
His principles seemed to be Christian and Catholic. There 
was nothing he said to which any sound reformed Christians 
might make any valid objection. I have seen a letter from 
M. de Pressensé, the French Protestant Evangelical minister, 
in which he says M. Loyson is a man of the highest cha- 
racter, a man pure in his intentions, and he desires success 
to his efforts, because he says it is perfectly impossible 
that French Protestants can produce any reform internally 
in the Catholic Church of France, and therefore he wishes 
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well to M. Loyson, and hopes that everybody will support 
him.” 


Of M. de Pressensé it may be as well to say a few 
words. His opinion is interesting, as, being a French 
Protestant Pastor, he looks at the movement from a stand- 
point as different from our own as that of a Roman Catholic 
is from either. Besides which, he is also a man of mark as 
a deputy and a writer, and his words are entitled to con- 
sideration. 


In the year 1872 he went to the celebrated Old Catholic 
Congress at Cologne, at which the present Bishop of 
Winchester—then Ely—and the Bishop of Lincoln assisted. 
So soon after the war, it was naturally—as he himself 
expressed it—a “rude trial” to a Frenchman to go there at 
all, “and nothing but a serious sense of duty could have 
resigned him to the task.” Buta ‘‘desire to know whether 
the German movement presented a basis for the reform of 
contemporary Catholicism” overcame his repugnance to cross 
the German frontier. He is convinced that the only 
religion for France is Catholicism without Ultramontanism, 
and “‘ that it is not under the form of Protestantism, as it 
now is, that France can receive the Gospel. Protestantism 
may assist to hasten forward a reform more vast and more 
efficacious, but it will not accomplish it by itself. It is of 
absolute necessity that it should take its origin and be 
developed in the bosom of Catholicism itself, on the con- 
dition of its being transformed, and break with the Ultra- 
montanism which is ruining it, and would undoubtedly ruin 
the country, if there were no to-morrow for this triumph.” 


And in the Revue Chrétienne M. de Pressensé further 
says :— 


“Tt is not asa sectary, thinking only of his own little 
meeting-house (@ son clocher et a sa petite église), that I study 


1 Guardian,” 1872, p. 1222, M. de Pressensé wrote ‘‘ The Martyr 
and the Apologists,” ‘‘ History of the Vatican Council,” &c. &c. 
2 For this and the following extract, see letter from W. R. C.  ‘‘ Guar- 
dian,” 1879, p. 498. 
M 2 
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this great religious crisis of Catholicism. I follow it in its 
different phases with the most profound interest. Convinced 
as I am that it will not be given to another form of religion 
to act with efficacy upon our Latin countries, I look for a 
return of moral power to religion amongst us, only on con- 
dition of the Catholic Church consenting seriously to reform 
itself.” 


It is Father Hyacinthe’s desire to revive the ancient 
Gallican Church. ‘The story of the Church of Utrecht has 
given us some insight into the way in which Gallican 
liberties were crushed out. “Thus Father Hyacinthe’s is 
a truly evangelical work within the Latin Church, which, 
in God’s own time, may prove a solid basis on which 
multitudes may stand. It is a return to the old faith 
adapted to the times in which we live. The movement is 
not of to-day, but had its beginning in the true and noble 
spirit of Port Royal, which gave birth to Pascal and 
Arnauld, and a considerable remnant of that school exists 
to-day in France. One of the descendants of Port Royal 
has bequeathed a valuable library of that period to Pere 
Hyacinthe, as the best representative of its principles.” ? 


But to return to the Bishop of Winchester’s speech in 
Convocation, his Lordship meets the objection, made by 
some people, that very few had joined Pere Hyacinthe, by 
saying :— 

“There is also reason to believe that he is making 
considerable way ; for though of course people hold back 
from movements of this kind, still he is gathering more and 
more people round him, so that though it is at present a day 
of very small things with him, there is some reason to hope 
that if he can be sufficiently supported, he will make progress © 
in the work he is now doing. On all these accounts I 
cannot but think that it is desirable that he should receive 
aid and support and sympathy from the English Church. 
All who are watching the movement of the Old Catholics 
on the Continent, who are hoping for Catholic reformation 


1From Report of the Anglican Committee in aid of the Old Catholic 
Movement in France. 
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within the Continental churches and the Roman Catholic 
Church of America, know that they look very much indeed 
to us; they look with very great affection to the English 
Church, and look for aid from it.” 


Thus is the prophecy of De Maistre, to which Pére 
Hyacinthe referred,! and which was spoken some forty or 
fifty years ago, being fulfilled :— 


“Tf ever Christians wish to approach one another, the 
Church of England appears to be the body which ought to 
take the lead in the movement, because while with one hand 
it touches us—the Roman Catholics—with the other it 
touches those we cannot touch—viz. the outlying Protestant 
communities.” 


If, as Mr. Oxenham—himself a Roman Catholic—said, 
those words were true then, ten thousand-fold more would 
De Maistre say them if he spoke to-day.? 


At the annual Synod of the Swiss Christian Catholic 
Church, held at Solothurn in June 1879, they formally 
tendered “their most respectful thanks to the Anglo- 
American Church for its manifold proofs of benevolent 
sympathy.” 3 

In the following month, viz. on Sunday, the 13th of July, 
a service was held in the Gallican Catholic Chapel—as Pere 
Hyacinthe’s church was called—No. 7 Rue Rochechouart, 
Paris, ‘‘ which may be said to mark a turning-point not only 
in the movement for reform in France, initiated by M. Loy- 
son, but in the whole Old Catholic movement.” This was 
the Confirmation of six persons,—the rite being adminis- 
tered by Bishop Herzog, acting as delegate of the Primus 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, whose medical advisers 
had forbidden him to undertake so long a journey. To 
quote from the Bishop’s address on that occasion :— 


1 See page 156. 

2 Speech by Rev. H. N. Oxenham, at a meeting of the Association for 
Promoting the Unity of Christendom, ‘‘ Guardian,’’ 1870, p. 795. 

3 ‘‘ Guardian,” 1879, p. 794. 

41 bid:; p. 1046. 
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‘‘My brethren, I have not come into your midst by my own authority, 
but as delegate of the venerable Primus of Scotland,! who is charged with 
the superintendence of this parish. He has been hindered by sickness from 
coming in person. And as the revered rector of this church has just said to 
you, it is a new thing that a Catholic bishop should be delegated by a 
Bishop of the Anglican Church.”’ 


Consent, in fact, had only been given to Bishop Herzog 
to perform the rite on the condition of his acting, ‘‘ not in 
his own official character, but in virtue of the delegation of 
a foreign prelate,’ as he was not allowed to exercise his 
functions beyond the frontier of Switzerland. 


The Bishop was assisted by two priests of the English 
Church, viz. the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, and the Rev. W. 
Jephson, chaplain at Geneva. The Holy Communion was 
then partaken of by all, Pere Hyacinthe being the celebrant, 
assisted by Dr. Nevin (Rector of St. Paul’s, American 
Church, Rome) and M. Bichery,? a young French priest. 


The Church in which the ceremony took place was 
opened by Pere Hyacinthe, February 9, 1879, on which 
occasion he announced that his mission was under the di- 
rection of three Bishops, viz. the Primate of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, the Bishop of Edinburgh, and Bishop 
Herzog, and that he repudiated the title either of Greek or 
Anglican, and remained a Catholic of the Church of France, 
—the building being styled “ L’ Lglise Catholique Gallicane.” 
Mr. Gladstone and the Dean of Westminister both attended 
service in it on Sunday, October 19, 1879, and the latter 
presented a pair of fine old oak chairs for the chancel. 


We may here mention that this building was only rented 
from year to year, and, being sold over their heads, the 
congregation were obliged to quit, and they then hired 
another on lease, in the Rue d’Arras, where the services 
are now held. 


But an even more significant and beautiful service than 
the one above alluded to, was held at Berne the following 


1 The proper title is Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 


2 M. Bichery returned after this to the Roman Communion for eighteen 
months, but came back to Pere Hyacinthe, November 1881. 
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month, when, on the roth of August, Bishop Reinkens, 
Bishop Herzog, the Bishop of Edinburgh and Pére Hyacinthe 
joined in .a service at the Old Catholic Cathedral and 
afterwards partook of the Holy Communion together—four 
ranches of the Church Catholic being thus united, the 
German, Swiss, Gallican and Anglican. Thus ‘Christian 
charity and Catholic principle,” said one who was present, 
“quietly accomplished what loud theological discussions 
have again and again signally failed in their attempt to 
effect ; and a breach which has continued for centuries .. . 
was bridged over by brotherly love.’’ 


The service was fittingly begun by that ‘‘ magnificent 
song of unity” Zhe Church's One Foundation, and the 
sermon on the one topic that was engrossing all hearts was 
preached with even more than his usual eloquence by Pere 
Hyacinthe, who chose for his text ‘‘ Behold how good and 


joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity.” 4 
(P64 €xxxill, 1.) 


It has been truly said that the celebration of the Holy 
Communion was ‘‘a moment not merely of great solemnity, 
but also of great importance, for the future of National 
Churches united against the Papacy. ‘The venerable Bishop 
(Cotterill) of Edinburgh, who sat during the Mass in a seat 
of the choir, ascended the steps of the altar, and knelt with 
Bishop Herzog and Pere Hyacinthe and received with them 
the Holy Communion in both kinds from the hands of 
Bishop Reinkens. Then the Bishop of Edinburgh admin- 
istered the cup, and Bishop Herzog the wafer, to the guests 
present from France and England. Bishop Reinkens closed 


the service by pronouncing the Episcopal blessing in 
German.” ? 


Thus was another era in Church History marked, 
another step advanced towards that glorious unity of 
Christendom which by faith we see down the ages and 
beyond the stars. 


1 “ Guardian,’’ 1879, p. 1166. 


2 From another account on the same page, quoted from the ‘‘ Katholik ” 
of Berne. 
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Expulsion of the Gesutts from ffrance—Visits to 
Gnagland and America of Wishops Meinkens and 
Wervjoo— Old Catholicism in Austria, IMussta, 
Spain, BPBortugqal and fHextco—Church of Watt. 


NE of the great events of the religious world in the 
year 1880 was the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France during the month of July. 


In the January preceding there appeared a publication 
entitled Un College de /Jésuites,’ written by M. Wallon, a 
liberal Catholic of the school of Montalembert, a friend of 
M. Garcin de Tassy.2 So vigorously did he oppose the 
Jesuits and their system, that—much to his dissatisfaction— 
a portion of the English press designated him a Protestant ! 
He saw that the French Government had taken advantage 
of the repulsion felt against the Society to batter a breach 
in the Church herself, since Radicalism would certainly not 
be satisfied with suppressing one religious order, but would 
proceed to the endeavour of upsetting the whole Church, 
Under these circumstances, M. Wallon determined to show 
the Jesuits in their true colours, and to suggest a means by 
which a check might be put to their influence and operations, 
so that thus a handle for the destruction of the Church might 
be taken out of the hands of her enemies. 


Besides which, persecution of a particular order, as we 
all know, is sure to excite sympathy with it, a pertinent 


‘* Guardian,” 1880, p. 98. 
2 See p. 161 for the Bishop of Lincoln’s opinion of him. 
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example being found in the case of the Bishops impriséned 
under the May laws, since their sufferings went a long way 
towards strengthening the cause of Ultramontanism and 
retarding the spread of Old Catholicism. 


M. Wallon points out that the Jesuits have been allowed 
to increase with impunity since the passing of the Infallibility 
Decree, since their convents are not now, as formerly, under 
the control of the Bishops, so that all eyes have been closed 
to the multiplication of their numbers. He suggested, 
therefore, that these numbers should be confined to what is 
strictly necessary—say, one-fifth of the secular clergy, and 
exemplifies it by pointing to the “contingent for the army 
which is fixed by law,” to that of the magistracy, organised 
in the same way, as well as to other public bodies. 

Whether M. Wallon’s suggestions were practical or other- 
wise it was not given to experience to decide, as ruder counsels 
prevailed, in spite of the brilliant orations of the leaders of 
the Senatorial Right, the Dukes d’Audiffret-Pasquier and de 
Broglie,! efforts which even their opponents pronounced in- 
comparable. At 4 o’clock on the morning of the 30th of 
June, the “ execution ” as it was called, took place, and the 
commissaries, in official dress, appeared before the convent 
gates, which were ordered to be opened au nom de la lot. 
After a show of resistance, the fathers were ejected, one 
by one, a sergent de ville holding the arm of each, Many 
and touching were the scenes outside the convent walls, 
ladies throwing themselves on their knees before the fathers 
and weeping bitterly, but when we think of the Jesuits 
having done the same and worse by the Port-Royalists, 
and the cry of anguish that then went up to heaven,? 
however sorry we may feel for individuals, our compassion 
for the Society is considerably tempered. In his magnificent 
peroration on behalf of the Order, the Duke d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier himself declared that in the eighteenth century he 
should certainly have sided with Port Royal against the 
Jesuits. 

And even in these modern days there are not wanting 


1 “ Guardian,”’ 1880, p. 850. 2 See p. 87. 
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noble women to tread in the steps of the Mere Angélique, 
whose death-knell sounded in the clang of the convent gate 
as it closed behind her. In the life of Amalie von Lasaulx, 
written by H. Lecoultre, and translated by Lady Durand, 
we realise the truth of Dr. Neale’s observation on the 
suppression of the (so-called) Jansenists—‘ The spirit of 
Port Royal lived on, and is living still.” The nuns of that 
convent would not sign the Bull Unzgenitus, the Pope’s first 
assertion of historical as well as doctrinal Infallibility, and 
Amalie von Lasaulx, Sister Augustine, as she was called, 
consistently refused belief, both in that and the Immaculate 
Conception. For this reason she was deprived of her post 
of Superior of the Hospital at Bonn, where she was so much 
beloved that on the nomination of another Superior, the 
sisters said, ‘‘ But they can’t give us a new Mother !” 


Joined to deep humility, she had a spirit of independence 
and liberalism which never could resign itself to the blind 
obedience exacted by the Roman Curia, but she “trusted to 
the voice of her heart, which she believed to be inspired by 
God Himself. This voice had never deceived her.” ‘TI 
must keep and defend my full inward independence,” she 
used to say. On reading one of Dr. Dollinger’s articles in 
the Augsburg Gazette, “God be thanked!” she exclaimed ; 
“T will not despair so long as we have among us this 
Apostle of Truth and Justice. If only God would make 
Dr. Dollinger Pope, we might be Catholics with good heart 
once again!”’? 

But the incessant strife to maintain her religious liberty 
wore out her bodily strength, and she was seized with mortal 
sickness soon after being turned out of the hospital at Bonn. 
The Empress of Germany showed her sympathy by sending 
her house-physician and dame de chambre to attend upon 
her,*? whilst the ecclesiastical authorities left no stone un- 

1 Rivingtons, London. ‘Those interested in the Old Catholic move- 
ment are strongly advised to read it. Price 15. 6d. 


2 Like her prototype, the Mere Angélique, Amalie lived and worked in 
close sympathy with a brother. The works of Professor Ernest von Lasaulx, 
as those of Antoine Arnold before him, were too liberal for Rome, and soon 
gained the notoriety of a place on the Index. 


3 “Guardian,” 1871, p. 1404. 
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turned to convert her in the sick-room, even threatening to 
take her sister's dress from her, and to refuse her the last 
Sacraments. As to the first, she said she would always 
remain a Sister of Charity in the sight of God; and as to the 
second, she said that the Holy Communion would bring her 
no peace if she received it with alie on her conscience. An 
Old Catholic priest named Hochstein did, however, admin- 
ister it to her privately ; but the order to take off her Sister’s 
dress was received and carried into execution after her 
death, which occurred January 28, 1872 (rather more than 
two months after her expulsion ‘rom Bonn Hospital), and 
the rite of burial was denied her. 


Nor is Amalie von Lasaulx the only female example of 
the spirit of Port Royal in modern life. The sisters of 
St. Martha in France have never accepted the new dogmas, 
and the consequence is, that, being suspected of Jansenism, 
their numbers are lessening, and they have been obliged to 
abandon several of the hospitals which had been confided to 
their care as nurses. So writes their superior, Sister Sebastien, 
on their forced relinquishment of the Hépital de la Piété, 
August 1880,” finding themselves, as she expresses it, ‘‘ too 
weak to struggle against a power—that of the Jesuits— 
which has thwarted more than one government.” 


After the first Old Catholic Congress at Munich, Sep- 
tember 1871, it was the assured hope of Amalie von Lasaulx 
that the Catholic Church would rise from her ruins, if only 
the great work could be carried on with the same courage 
and wisdom. 


‘Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but 
lost that build it,” and that His blessing has rested, and is 
resting on the faithful workers, as it did of old on Nehemiah 
and his labourers in their efforts to restore the temple, who 
can doubt? Nay, not only across the English Channel, but 
across the Atlantic Ocean have hands been stretched forth 
to labour and to aid. 


1 See also a Translation of her life from the German, by Mr. A. J. C. 
Hare. C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1880. 
2 “ Guardian,” 1880, p. 1058. 
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In the summer of 1880 the Presiding Bishop of the 
American Church, Dr. Smith, invited Bishop Herzog to take 
part in the general synod of that Church, which meets every 
three years,—an invitation which, for the sake of increasing 
and strengthening the bonds of brotherly communion, he 
felt himself bound to accept. Accordingly on the 5th of 
September he left Liverpool in the Algeria, in company 
with the Bishop of Edinburgh, Dr. Henry Cotterill, who, as 
the reader may remember, testified his interest in the Old 
Catholic cause by allowing himself to be associated with the 
Scottish Primus in the work of superintending Pere Hya- 
cinthe’s flock, and who represented the Anglican Church at 
Berne,! Aug. roth, 1879. 


On landing, Dr. Herzog was at once welcomed as a 
brother Bishop by Bishop Potter of New York, and on the 
very first Sunday he preached at the German church in that 
city. He met with the same recognition and welcome 
wherever he went, and he officiated publicly in six dioceses, 
and held a confirmation twice, the second time in a town 
called Rome. “ The latter event,’ said a correspondent, 
‘‘must be underlined ; a Catholic Bishop, excommunicated 
by the Pope of Old Rome, administering confirmation in a 
church in New Rome!” ? 


‘‘When the General Convention met ”—we quote from 
Dr. Nevin in the “ Foreign Church Chronicle,”? ‘ Bishop 
Herzog was appointed to read the Epistle in the opening 
religious service. ‘The Gospel was read by the Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Bishop Herzog also ministered the cup to the 
Bishops present at the Communion. As soon as the Con- 
vention met in business session, the following motion was 
unanimously carried in both Houses :— 


‘“‘ Resolved, that the Right Rev. Dr. Cotterill, Bishop of 
Edinburgh, and the Right Rev. Dr. Herzog, Bishop of the 
Old Catholic Church in Switzerland, be invited to honorary 
seats in this house.” 


A similar resolution was passed in the Lower House, 


1 See p. 166. 2 «« Guardian,’’ 1880, p. 1665. 3 Ibid. 1881, p. 18. 
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which they call the House of Deputies, and in both cases with- 
out a dissentient voice. It will thus be seen that the official 
recognition given to both Bishops was precisely the same. 


It was justly observed that the “reception Bishop 
Herzog met with was accorded him heartily and honestly by 
all parties in the Church. He was welcomed, and officiated 
equally, in Broad, Low, High, and Ritualistic churches. . 
There was an absolute absence of party feeling in the 
matter. . . . All men who believe in the one Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church felt that the principles affirmed by 
Bishop Herzog’s recognition were the great Catholic 
principles on which the Church is founded, and on which 
all schools of thought in the Church ought to be at least 
agreed, and that they had nothing to do with the com- 
paratively little things on which parties are built up.”? 

It may be asked, in what habit did he minister? In the 
vestments of his own National Church, which are the same, 
in all essentials, as those used in the Church of Rome, viz., 
for ordinary services, a cope of beautiful embroidery, and 
for high celebrations, a richly worked chasuble. He was 
perfectly willing, had it been preferred, to wear the dress 
usual to the American Bishops, but the Presiding Bishop 
decided otherwise, and wisely so, since on Dr. Herzog’s 
return to Switzerland, he was able to cite this as a proof 
that the ‘American Church did not insist on a strict 
uniformity, but demanded unity in essentials only.” 


As in no case that could be ascertained were the vest- 
ments regarded as a ‘‘ grievance” in American congrega- 
tions—although they naturally excited attention and remark 
—may we not see in this a hint of the settlement of a much 
vexed question in our own land ? 

Taken in conjunction with the Swiss Bishop’s reception, 
the following Declaration, signed by all the American Bishops 
without exception, at the same General Convention, has a strik- 
ing significance, as defining, beyond all possibility of miscon- 
ception, the position of their Church on the Papal question. 


1 Letter from Dr. Nevin in ‘‘ Guardian,” 1880, p. 1757. 
2 “ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 20. 
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‘Whereas the Lambeth Conference of 1878 set forth 
the following declaration, to wit: We gladly welcome every 
effort for reform upon the model of the Primitive Church. 
We do not demand a rigid uniformity, we deprecate need- 
less divisions: but to those who are drawn to us in the 
endeavour to free themselves from the yoke of error and 
superstition we are ready to offer all help and such privileges 
as may be acceptable to them, and are consistent with the 
maintenance of our own principles as enunciated in our 
formularies, which declaration rests upon two indisputable 
historical facts :— 


‘* First, that the body calling itself the Holy Roman Church has, by the 
decrees of the Council of Trent in 1565, and by the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception in 1854, and by the decree of the Infallibility of the Pope in 
1870, imposed upon the consciences of all the members of the National 
Churches under its sway, as of the faith, to be held as of implicit necessity 
to salvation, dogmas having no warrant in Holy Scripture, or the ancient 
creeds, which dogmas are so radically false as to corrupt and defile the faith. 


‘* And second, that the assumption of a universal Episcopate by the 
Bishop of Rome, making operative the definition of Papal Infallibility, has 
deprived of its original independence the Episcopal order in the Latin 
Churches, and substituted for ita Papal Vicariate for the superintendents 
of dioceses, while the virtual change of the divine constitution of the Church, 
as founded in the Episcopate and the other orders, into a ‘Tridentine 
consolidation, has destroyed the autonomy, if not the corporate existence of 
National Churches. 


‘Now, therefore, we, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, assembled in Council as Bishops in the 
Church of God, asserting the principles declared in the Lambeth Conference, 
and in order to the maintaining of a true unity, which must be a unity in 
the truth, do hereby affirm that the great primitive rule of the Catholic 
Church—Episcopatus unus, cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenetur— 
imposes upon the Episcopates of all National Churches holding the 
primitive faith and order, and upon the several Bishops of the same, not the 
right only, but the duty also, of protecting in the holding of that faith, and 
the recovering of that order, those who, by the methods before described, 
have been deprived of both. 


‘*The Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, assembled in Council, not meaning to dispute the 
validity of consecrations by a single consecrator, put on record their convic- 
tion that, in the organisation of reformed Churches with which we may 
hope to have communion, they should follow the teaching of the canons of 
Niczea, and that where consecration cannot be had by three bishops of the 
province, Episcopal orders should at all events be conferred by the bishops 
of National Churches. 


“Attest 3 H. C. POTTER, Secretary. 
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“ Nothing can be clearer,” as Dr. Nevin truly says, “ than 
this unanimous utterance of the American Episcopate, upon 
the most momentous question that is confronting the Church 
in this generation. It meets the Papal attack with the solid 
phalanx of the Primitive Episcopate, by which only it has 
ever been successfully, and can be finally, withstood. 


“It falls back upon the agreement reached by the whole 
Anglican Episcopate on this subject at Lambeth in 1878. 
So that it cannot be rightfully charged upon the American 
Bishops that they have acted over-eagerly or without refer- 
ance to the mutual obligations of national episcopates in so 
grave a matter. It fully endorses the rightfulness of the 
course taken by the Committee of the Lambeth Conference, 
in referrmg M. Loyson (Pere Hyacinthe) to ‘the guidance 
and direction of the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church,’ and the action of that prelate and of his successor, 
the Bishop of Edinburgh, in assuming a provisional oversight 
of the feeble remnant of French Catholics that rallied round 
M. Loyson. 


“Taken with the reception of Bishop Herzog, it fully 
recognises the legitimacy of the Old Catholic Churches in 
Germany and Switzerland, while at the same time it calls 
attention to the, for the moment, excusable irregularity of 
their first consecration, by a single consecrator, and offers 
them a way to correct this deficiency in this respect. Here- 
after no Bishop of the American Church could consistently 
refuse to join in the consecration of an old Catholic Bishop 
where it could not, for want of numbers, be had by three 
Bishops of his own province.”? 


But to the little Church of Utrecht belongs the honour 
of having linked Old Catholicism on to Western Christendom. 
If so much controversy and so many difficulties were raised 
regarding the ‘‘ provisional oversight” of the Scottish Primus, 
how impossible would it have been to secure the services of 
three consecrating prelates, from either the Anglican or the 
American Church! And better, far better, so! since even 
Rome cannot now cast a slight upon Old Catholic orders, 


1 “Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 21. 
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especially, as we before remarked, since the first Roman 
Bishop in America was consecrated by one Bishop only.! 


There was, however, at one time the fear of a rupture 
between the sturdy little Church of Utrecht and that on 
which she had laid her hands, and this was when the Synod 
at Bonn, in 1878, took the important, and, as it seemed to 
some, revolutionary, measure of abolishing compulsory 
celibacy. On that occasion the Archbishop wrote a threat- 
ening letter, in which he warned the Synod that, if passed, 
it might lead to the cessation of communion between the 
two bodies. It was providential that, as a married priest- 
hood would form one more bond of union between Old 
Catholicism and the largest branches of the Church Catholic, 
the voting went in its favour—seventy-five being for, and 
twenty-two against the measure.” It afterwards turned out 
that the Archbishop had no authority to write in the name 
of the Church, so he took an early opportunity of assuring 
Bishop Reinkens® of the ‘‘continued amity of the Dutch 
Church with their German brethren,” notwithstanding the 
‘¢ differences in discipline” which had intervened. 


We like to think that the Old Catholic parsonage may 
now, like the English rectory, be brightened by the presence 
of wife and children. 


It would have been a matter of deep regret if a difference 
in discipline, which, after all, is quite another thing from one 
in doctrine, had snapped the newly-riveted link between ~ 
Utrecht and the Churches of the West. 


Although, as Bishop Herzog observed in his Lent Pas- 
toral of 1881, he regarded the question of intercommunion 
between the Churches as settled by the union service which 
took place at Berne in August 1879, and by his performance 
of spiritual functions in America the autumn of the following 


3 See p. 93. 

2 Three members abstained from voting, 

3“ Guardian,"’ 1878, pp. 936, 1346; ‘Foreign Church Chronicle, 
1878, p. 238. 
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year, yet the visit of him and Bishop Reinkens to England, 
in October 1881, was an event of interest and importance. 


On the return of the latter to Germany, he published a 
pastoral on his visit to England, from which we quote, so 
that he may speak for himself; besides which, it is always 
interesting “‘to see ourselves as others see us,” when the 
eyes with which they regard us are as favourable as were 
those of Bishop Reinkens. After referring to the repeated 
proofs of Christian sympathy shown by members of the 
Anglican Church, and how much a good understanding 
strengthens brotherly love, he proceeds :— 


“When therefore I, in concert with my dear brother, 
Bishop Herzog, accepted an invitation of the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester to attend a meeting to be held in Cambridge on 
October 29, in the interest of the Old Catholics of Germany 
and Switzerland, I was fulfilling a sacred duty ; and I thank 
God that I did fulfil it, for all that I saw and experienced 
was to edification and encouragement in Christ Jesus—all 
was a common praise of our Lord and Saviour in the midst 
of the brethren. In the great meeting at Cambridge, opened 
by the Vice-Chancellor (or, as we say, Rector) of the Uni- 
versity, and presided over by the pious Bishop of Ely, ten 
distinguished members! of the Anglican Church (three 
Bishops—Ely, Winchester, and Lichfield) spoke words of 
blessing for our sacred cause, amid the most cordial sym- 
pathy of those present; and it was the same in the smaller 
meetings which the very learned Bishop of Lincoln called 
on November 4 at Lincoln, and the Anglo-Continental 
Society on November 7 in London. Everywhere was bro- 
therly recognition with heart and mouth given us. In order 
to honour the Old Catholic Churches of Germany and 
Switzerland, the Primate, the universally respected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, offered us hospitality at his mansion 
at Addington Park, as did the Bishop of Ely; and their 
example was followed by the Bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, 
and Durham—men renowned for their learning; but on 


1 Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr. J. G. Talbot, M.P., and Professor 
Lumby were among this number. 
N 
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account of the shortness of our stay we could only accept 
the first four invitations. ‘There we found how good and 
joyful it is ‘when brethren dwell together in unity’ of spirit. 
We were as members of the household in the Bishops’ 
families! at Addington Park, Riseholme, and Farnham 
Castle, beginning and ending the day with common prayer, 
psalms and hymns, and words of blessing. . . . Within nine 
days Bishop Herzog and I eight times attended public service 
at Cambridge, Ely, Lincoln, Farnham, and London, thrice 
in glorious cathedrals, and repeatedly with a great gathering 
of the faithful. There we saw only reverence, dignity and 
piety, with a universal participation by the faithful in the 
whole of the liturgy, which both in Morning and Evening 
Prayer and service of preaching, as in the celebration of 
Holy Communion (Mass), unites in itself all the elements 
and parts of historic Catholic ritual; as particularly at the 
latter office the part which formerly was appointed for cate- 
chumens, then the Offertorium, the Consecration and Com- 
munion, were very prominent.” 


[Here we may remark that in an earlier portion of the 
pastoral the Bishop particularly impresses on his people 
that the Church of England holds the doctrine of the Real 
Presence of our Lord in the Eucharist. Surely the know- 
ledge that here, above all, they are at one with us, may 
help to strengthen the hands of those in England who. are 
“earnestly contending for the faith ” on this point. | 


‘“‘ Every Catholic,” continues the Bishop, ‘‘ who is not so 
unhistorically narrow as to recognise only his own Mass, or 
as to believe that this was thus compiled by the apostles, 
must feel himself at home also in the Anglican celebration 
of the Holy Communion—must feel borne along by the 
Catholic spirit. The singing, particularly at King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge (which, in spite of its name, is a great 
and magnificent church), and in the Cathedrals of Ely, 
Lincoln, and St. Paul’s in London, was wonderfully touching, 
especially at the antiphons, full of art, often recalling the 


1 To see Bishops as family-men must have been a novel experience to 
them ! 
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school of Palestrina, and penetrated with devotion. Four 
times in sermons were the faithful exhorted to pray for us ; 
and hymns in reference to this were sung which led heart 
and spirit to our Lord and Saviour alone, Who prayed so 
touchingly to our Father and His Father,! that we might all 
be one, as He was in the Father, and the Father in Him.” 


During the meeting at Lincoln above referred to, the 
Bishop of that diocese drew attention to the fact that the 
spiritual connection of England with Germany and Switzer- 
land is twelve centuries old, dating from the seventh cen- 
tury, when St. Boniface went forth from England on his 
missionary work, and became the “ Apostle of Germany,” 
and died a martyr for the faith. 

‘In that same century,’’ continued the Bishop, ‘‘ St. Botolph returned 
to us from Germany, and preached to us in this county of Lincoln, where 
one of our largest towns, Boston (i.e. Botolph’s town), still preserves the 
memory of his honoured name. So much for our early Christian connection 
with Germany ; and my right reverend brother, Bishop Herzog, will permit 
me to mention that two Swiss cantons, Glarus and St. Gall, derive their 
names from two holy men who went forth in the same century as evangelists 
from Ireland, and one of whom, St. Gallus, is honoured as the ‘ Apostle of 


Switzerland.’. We may therefore well rejoice on this day to renew our 
spiritual communion of the seventh century with Germany and Switzerland.” 


During the course of Bishop Herzog’s speech at the 
same meeting he said that he had ordained twenty priests, 
of whom some five or six had received pecuniary help 
from the Anglo-Continental Society. Nearly 40,000 chil- 
dren were under religious instruction, and on his first con- 
firmation tour he} had confirmed more than 4000 young 
persons of both sexes. Under these circumstances it is no 
wonder that the Bishop added, “‘ Nothing was to be feared 
for the future.” He also gave the following statistics, which, 
for the sake of order, we have placed below those of Germany. 
The latter are gathered from the reports sent in by the 
various congregations to Bishop Reinkens at the beginning 
of the year 1881.* 


1St. John xvii. 21-23. 

2 The whole pastoral is given in the ‘ Guardian,” 1881, p. 1790. 

3 See page 60. 4 See ‘‘ Guardian,"’ 1881, p. 806. 
N 2 
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Germany, 1 bishop, 45 priests, 45,000 souls. 
Switzerland __r bishop, 59 priests, 50,000 souls. 
Total 2 104 95,000 


Here it may be remembered that although the congre- 
gations do not average so much as 1000 to each priest, 
yet they are generally scattered about in different towns and 
villages, and that many of the clergy are immersed in 
literary undertakings. In our own colonies, although the 
parishes are of such enormous extent, it will frequently be 
found that the number of souls under the care of one 


clergyman is far smaller than is often the case in London 
and other large towns. 


One remarkable fact is stated by both the Old Catholic 
Bishops: viz. that the number of communicants exceeds the 
whole number of Church members in both countries. This 
is explained by the preference shown by many Roman 
Catholics for a service in the vulgar tongue. We do not 
know whether their priests connive at their so doing, or 
whether they are ignorant of the fact. 


Nor are France and Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 
the only countries in which this “ vivifying power” is 
‘stirring itself with fresh impulses.” 


In Austria the number of Old Catholics is about a third of 
that in Switzerland, and, after a hard struggle for existence 
lasting over seven years, they have at length succeeded in 
obtaining legal recognition at the hands of the State. For 


instance, their priests can now perform marriages, which 
they dared not do before. 


Father Beckx, the General of the Jesuits—the man 
through whose influence Padre Curci was cashiered—is an 
Austrian ; and it is considered that the impediments against 

1See the ‘‘Corriere della Sera” of Milan. Quoted in the ‘‘ Foreign 
Church Chronicle,”’ 1880, p. 14, 1881, p. 9. 


2 Words used by the Bishop of Peterborough with respect to the 
Church of England. 


3 One account says 35,000, which would be more than two-thirds. 
4 October, 1877. 
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which Old Catholicism has there had to contend are due to 
his efforts, seconding those of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Vienna, Mgr. Rauscher. This latter has powerful allies at 
court, among the ladies of high degree, and it must be 
recollected also that the Imperial Family are strongly 
attached to the Roman Catholic faith, so much so that a 
Bill against monasteries, which was passed by both Houses 
of Parliament, was rejected by the Emperor. 


The Old Catholics muster strongest in the north of 
Bohemia, where 25,000 of them cluster round the main 
congregation at Warnsdorf, who are under the pastoral care 
of the indefatigable Pfarrer Nittel. It is interesting to 
know that the Bible Society sent them a grant of New 
Testaments, and that a copy is given to each child on the 
occasion of First-Communion. 


A large number of Bohemians have within the last few 
years migrated to Russia, and settled in the province of 
Volhynia, on the borders of Galicia and Prussian Poland.’ 
With them they carried the seed of Old Catholicism, to be 
sown in a soil not altogether unprepared to receive it, 
since Russia is obedient to the faith of the Greek Church, 
which, as we before mentioned, was finally severed from 
Rome in 1054. Consequently, when these Bohemians 
petitioned the Russian Government— 


1. To be allowed to have priests of their own race ; 
2. That public worship should be in the Bohemian 


tongue ; 

3. That Communion should be administered in both 
kinds ; and 

4. That compulsory clerical celibacy should be abo- 
lished, 


their requests were readily granted, in order to prevent the 
newly arrived colonists from being absorbed into the body 
of the Polish Roman Catholics, whose vicinity rendered 
this not unlikely. Our readers will remember the Poles as 


’ 


1 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 241. 
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the most active of all Prince Bismarck’s Ultramontane 
opponents in the Prussian Parliament.’ 


We will now turn our attention for a moment to Spain 
and Portugal. 


With regard to the former, the Roman Church has there 
had freer scope and more disastrous results than in any 
Other nation upon earth. Endeavours to introduce Pro- 
testantism have, however, for the most part proved failures, 
the soil of Old Roman Catholic lands being unsuited to its 
cultivation ; a purified Catholicism, with its ancient traditions, 
historic associations, and apostolic succession, is the only 
plant that can take deep root in them. 


M. St. Hilaire—one of the greatest living authorities on 
Spain—has come to the conclusion that her people “is the 
most religious in Europe, and will remain so, for nations do 
not belie their nature.” In the course of his admirable 
history—which has been twice crowned by the French 
Academy, and of which, after forty-five years’ labour, he 
finished the fourteenth and last volume in 18807—he 
clearly shows that the two rival powers which for centuries 
disputed the obedience of Spain were the king and the 
priest. Side by side with a passionate devotion to the 
former was a childlike submission to the latter. She has 
already broken the yoke of absolute monarchy, correcting 
its abuse without renouncing its principle; will she now 
remain subject to clerical absolutism ? 


Signs which point to his question being answered in the 
negative are not wanting. 


Some thirty years ago two brothers, the Rev. James 
Meyrick, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and the Rev. 
Frederick Meyrick, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, went 
to Spain, and there watched the working of the Church of 
Rome. They were much struck with the ignorance of the 
Spaniards respecting the Anglican Church, and thought 


1 See p. 124. 
2 He must not be confused with M. Bartholémy St. Hilaire. The 
historian’s Christian name is Rossefeuw. 
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that if they had more information they might be brought to 
imitate her example, in ridding their Church of corrupt 
doctrine and practice. On their return—with the co-ope- 
ration of others like-minded--they founded the Anguo- 
Continental Society, which is to Roman Catholic lands 
what the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is for 
heathen ones : viz. a handmaid of the Church of England, 
to make her principles, doctrine, discipline, and status better 
known. 


The work of the Society began in Spain; books of 
English theology’ were translated into Spanish and circulated 
as far as was possible in the then state of the law of Spain, 
and some young Spaniards were brought to England for 
their education. No general movement for reform from 
within exhibited itself, nor was such to be expected in a 
country where the Inquisition had held such sway and so 
effectually accomplished its work. But from time to time 
priests and laymen who made efforts to reform their Church 
were driven out from her, and were compelled to form 
separate congregations where the means of grace might be 
administered. 


Some two thousand of these reformers have now com- 
bined together and constituted themselves into a Reformed 
Spanish Church, the General Synod of which has elected a 
Bishop, the Rev. Juan B. Cabrera—formerly a priest in the 
Roman communion—who now awaits consecration. The 
same Synod has also issued a Prayer-book, “to be re- 
ceived and used in all the congregations that form part of 
the said Spanish Church.” The key-note of this work 
is struck in the title-page, which cites Jeremiah vi. 16: 
“Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and see, and 
ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk 
therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 


Up to the eleventh century the Spanish Church had her 


1 Among others may be mentioned the (present) Bishop of Winchester’s 
‘“Exposition of the Articles,” Bishop Cosin’s Tract on the ‘ Religion, 
Discipline, and Rites of the Church of England,” and Bishop Courtenay’s 
‘‘ Information regarding the Church of England.” 
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own liturgy, the Mozarabic, which she was then, with threats 
of death and confiscation to all who opposed the change, 
compelled to forego, the Roman being substituted in its 
place. A faint reminiscence of the old rite remains in the 
Mozarabic chapel of the Cathedral of Toledo, which was 
endowed by Cardinal Ximenes in the sixteenth century on 
purpose for its celebration. As the liturgy which has now 
been compiled is in a great measure from Mozarabic sources, 
it will be seen that it is no servile imitation of the English, 
but an effort to restore to the Spaniards a possession wrested 
from them eight centuries ago. 


What better means could have been devised for inducing 
them to return to the old paths P 


Portugal has been in some measure prepared for Old 
Catholicism by the writings of her great poet and thinker 
Herculano de Carvalho, who always displayed a strong 
antagonism to Jesuitical influence, and since 1870 has 
openly branded the Infallibility dogma as a heresy. He 
was librarian to the King, was several times elected deputy 
to Parliament, and belonged to the Academies of Science in 
Paris and Munich. Dr. Dollinger, as President of the 
latter, paid him a just tribute in the ‘In memoriam” speech 
before that body on the occasion of Carvalho’s death, which 
happened in 1878. He spoke of him as a sincere Christian 
believer, whose faith was testified as well by the poems 
of his earliest years as through all his subsequent works. 


“ As an historian, as a Christian, as a Portuguese citi- 
zen,” says Dr. Dollinger, ‘‘ Carvalho challenged that system 
which is called Ultramontanism, and which in Portugal has 
left behind it so evil a memory, has cost the land so much 
money and blood, and has imposed on her such painful 
sacrifices, both material and spiritual.” 

A few months after the close of the Vatican Council, 
Carvalho published a pamphlet, in which “ he called upon the 
Portuguese Government to refuse all State acknowledgment 
of the decrees and new doctrines.” ‘I do not know,” 


1 See Palmer’s ‘‘ Origines Liturgicze,’’ vol. i., p. 166. 
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continues Dr. Dollinger, whether this pamphlet had an 
influence on the decisions of the State executive, but, as a 
matter of fact, the Government acted in this sense, and has, 
up to the present (1878) completely ignored the Vatican 
Decrees, and has refused them all validity in those matters 
in which the arm of the State can reach.” 


In Portugal a movement has been taking place exactly 
analogous to that in Spain. A thousand reformed Christians 
—distributed into five congregations—have constituted 
themselves into a ‘“ Lusitanian Church,” and have issued 
a ‘“‘ Book of Common Prayer,” similar in character to the 
one above referred to as in use in the Spanish Church.' 
The two Churches of Spain and Portugal are in full 
communion with each other, but are not fused into one 
body, thus carrying out the principle that each separate 
country shall have its own National Church. 


As Mexico was for three centuries under the dominion 
of Spain, and, as a consequence, received the Roman faith 
from the conquering race, the transition from the Peninsula 
to Mexico—of which we are now about to speak—is but 
natural, especially as she presents an even more remarkable 
example of a Church reforming herself. 


This reformation originated through a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures falling into the hands of a Mexican priest named 
Francisco Aguilar, who was so impressed that he seceded 
from the Romish Church, and opened a hall for public 
worship in the city of Mexico. Like the Romanism of 
Spain, that of Mexico was of a most oppressive character, 
so much so, that when a strong Government arose and shook 
off the thraldom, suppression was carried to its extremest 
limit ; all convents were done away with, and most of their 
property confiscated; even the priests were forbidden to 
appear in the streets in a clerical garb of any kind, and the 


1 A translation into English of the Books of Common Prayer of both 
Churches has been published, entitled, ‘‘ The Divine Offices and other 
Formularies of the Reformed Episcopal Churches of Spain and Portugal ” 
(Partridge & Co., 1882), with an introduction by Lord Plunket, Bishop of 
Meath. 
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Sisters of Charity had to choose between renouncing their 
distinctive dress and quitting the country. As they deter- 
mined on the latter, Mexico was deprived of their benevo- 
lent services. Much as this was to be regretted, it was a 
natural reaction, and not to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider the fearful extent to which the country had been 
drained to build and support conventual establishments.? 


Francisco Aguilar died in two years, and the flock he had 
collected, being without a shepherd, applied for aid from the 
American Episcopal Church, and not in vain, as the Rev. 
H. C. Riley, who was at that time ministering to a Spanish 
congregation in New York, consented to undertake the 
duties of pastor to the Reformed Church in Mexico in the 
year 1868; and in 1879 he was consecrated by the hands of 
seven prelates of the American Church, its first Bishop. 
As a case of intrusion into a See already occupied by a 
Roman Catholic, the wisdom of this latter step has been 
called in question; yet, without an Episcopal succession, 
what would have become of the Reformed Church? It 
may be as well to mention that before the said consecration 
the matter was submitted to the Lambeth Conference (1878) 
by the American Bishops there present, and was approved 
by that assembly. As Spain and Portugal had also asked 
for aid from our communion, it was resolved at the same 
time that, when consecrated, the new Bishop should visit 
the Churches there; and to this end the Archbishop of 
Canterbury supplied him with letters of authorisation, which 
letters he received on his visit to England in 1880. On 
that occasion many will recollect hearing him speak at the 
Church Congress at Leicester.” 


Before we go on to speak of another Church—that of 
Haiti—for which the American communion has testified 
her motherly care, it is worth while to point out a remark- 
able parallel which occurs in the histories of the reforming 
movements in France and Mexico. In the former we have 
seen an ex-Carmelite doing battle for the truth almost 


1 «« Foreign Church Chronicle,’ 1877, p. 31. 
2 “ Guardian,” 1880, p. 1341. 
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single-handed, while in Mexico it is a sometime Dominican 
Friar—Manuel Aguas by name,’ to whose splendid eloquence 
is owing, under God, much of the success which the little 
Church there has had in winning the hearts of the people. 
He was one of the most eminent and learned ecclesiastics 
in the capital, and was specially selected by his superiors to 
oppose the reforming movement by argument. But his 
investigations on the subject led to the unexpected result 
of making him a zealous convert. From a persecutor 
he became a champion of the struggling Church, but, 
unfortunately, like Francisco Aguilar, his work for her was 
but short, as he died in the year 1872, before seeing her 
strong and complete, bound to the rest of Christendom by 
that ‘ threefold cord” that is “not quickly broken.” 


The orthodox Apostolic Church of Haiti has a little story 
quite its own. 


The “ Queen of the Antilles,” as the inhabitants of the 
island delight to call it, having achieved her independence 
as a State, proclaimed it to the world January 1, 1804. 
The Government is that of a President and Council; 
toleration for all creeds is one of the leading principles. 
The first chapter in the history of the Church there is worth 
recording. In the year 1861 what is known as the Church 
Colony—the members of which are in full communion with 
ourselves—emigrated to Haiti from the United States. On 
the passage an infant was born. The then President, 
General Geffrard, in order to certify to these emigrants, not 
his protection merely, but also his good-will, expressed his 
wish to stand sponsor for the baby. Accordingly the whole 
colony—about a hundred persons—walked from ship-board 
straight to the National Palace, where the clergyman 
administered Holy Baptism, using a French edition of the 
liturgy of the American Episcopal Church, the President 
and his wife bring god-parents to the child. Thirteen years 
and a-half afterwards, viz. on November 8, 1874, the 
Church—begun in Haiti under such happy auspices—saw 
her first Bishop consecrated by the hands of seven prelates, 


1 “Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1877, p. 31. 
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all of the American Episcopal Church, with the exception 
of one of our own Colonials, the Bishop of Kingston, 
Jamaica,! 


In the year 1878 the Government, by a contribution 
from the national treasury, enabled the Bishop to attend the 
Lambeth Conference, which calls to mind the days when 
Constantine the Great paid the expenses of, and maintained 
at Government cost, the Bishops who attended the Council 
of Arles, a.D. 314.2. During the sitting of the Conference, as 
we all know, the door of access to our Church was opened 
to Pere Hyacinthe—a special cause of rejoicing to the 
Bishop of Haiti, as his flock, being “ essentially French in 
their education and ideas,” are, he says, ‘‘exceedingly emulous 
of all that takes place in France,” and he considers that the 
movement of Pére Hyacinthe seems, under God, to give 
the promise and pledge of blessings more and more 
redounding to the Haitian people.® 


1 “Foreign Church Chronicle,’’ 1877, p. 86. 

2 Thackeray’s ‘‘ Ancient Britain,” vol. i., p. 271. 

3“ Foreign Church Chronicle,”’ 1880, p. 71. It may also be interesting 
to note that the Bishop holds up the Anglican priesthood as an example 
to his own, exhorting them to wholesome study, ‘‘like the Anglican clergy, 
whose diligence and industry in these regards have, since the seventeenth 
century, made them the admiration of the world.” (‘‘ Foreign Church 
Chronicle,” 1880, p. 211.) 


CHAPTER AI V. 


Anglican Intercommunton with Antient Churches 
of the ast. 


AVING now touched on those branches of the 
Church which are in full communion with ourselves, 
let us again turn our attention for a few moments to the 
intercourse which we have had with the great Eastern 
Church. Persecuted, enslaved, oppressed by centuries of 
Moslem hatred and misrule, she still bears witness for 
the truth “in the primitive seat of the Church’s faith, 
among the scenes of its earliest and most glorious _his- 
tory, in spots associated with all its most sacred and 
thrilling recollections ; amid the inhospitable crags of Sinai, 
by the manger of the Nativity at Bethlehem, over the 
fountain of the Blessed Virgin at Nazareth, and before 
the rocky monuments of still more awful mysteries at 
Jerusalem.” + What memories cluster round such names ! 
But not only is the Eastern Church commended to our 
interest by the history of earliest Christianity—it was she 
who cradled the brightest ornaments of many an after age: 
Ignatius, Polycarp, Clement, Athanasius, Cyril, the two 
Gregories, Chrysostom and Basil. How has not the 
literature of universal Christendom been elevated and 
spiritualised by the reading of their venerable writings! 


Let us call to mind the debt which as Englishmen “ we 
owe to the Primeval East, for the first illumination of our 
country . . . for the thousands of souls saved prior to the 
Roman mission, perhaps also in some degree for the readi- 
ness with which that mission itself was received.” * 


The first introduction of Christianity into Britain is lost 


1 Dr. Neale’s ‘‘ History of the Holy Eastern Church,” 
2 Ibid. ‘ 
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in the hazy mists of antiquity ; and what wonder that this 
should be the case with so remote an island, when, as Mr. 
Thackeray points out, the “ early accounts of the Church of 
Rome herself, upon which the learning of so many dis- 
tinguished writers has been constantly employed, are mixed 
with great uncertainty and confusion ” P 

Still the remarkable fact remains that till the Council 
of Nice, A.D. 325, the Festival of Easter was kept by the 
British Christians, not according to the rules of the Western, 
but to those of the Eastern Church ; and even as lateas the 
seventh century there was a vehement controversy on this 
subject between the followers of St. Augustine and many of 
the Christians in Britain, proving that their earliest teaching 
came from the East.* 

The author of our parochial system in the seventh 
century was a Greek Bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia, of the 
name of Theodore. He was appointed to the See of 
Canterbury at the age of sixty-six, and remained there till 
he was eighty.” 

But—to come to times nearer our own—in the seven- 
teenth century the then Patriarch of Alexandria, Cyril Lucar, 
had much contact with the English Church. As Greece was 
at that time groaning under Mohammedan tyranny, many of 
the priests of the orthodox Eastern communion were sent 
into Italy to be educated. On some this had the effect of 
drawing them over to Rome; not so Cyril, who, though 
educated at Venice and Padua, early conceived an aversion 
to that Church, which his visits to several of the most cele- 
brated European cities, in order to inquire into the character 
and condition of the Reformed communities, tended much 
to foster. Heis believed by some to have come to England ; 
if so, it must have been during the reign of that most 
Protestant Sovereign, Queen Elizabeth. 


Ten years after his elevation to the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria he was compelled to visit Constantinople and to 


1 Rey. F. Thackeray's ‘‘ Ancient Britain,” vol. i., pp. 128, 151. 
2 See Bishop of Lincoln's Sr oe in Convocation. February 9, 1876. 
‘‘Guardian,” p. 202. 
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administer the affairs of that Church. The Jeusits had for 
some time past been conducting a college in that city, and 
during Cyril’s residence a Greek monk, one of their agents, 
publicly preached Romanist doctrines in one of the Greek 
Churches. Cyril as publicly opposed them, and thereby 
drew upon himself the deadly and implacable hatred of the 
Jesuits ; and a struggle commenced between him and that 
Society, which only ended with his life. He soon however 
became painfully aware of the inability of his clergy, through 
ignorance, to cope with the Roman missionaries, who were 
industrious, energetic, and intriguing. He therefore opened 
communication with Abbot, then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and they arranged that a certain Metrophanes, a young 
Greek priest, should be sent to the University of Oxford,? and 
“there instructed to oppose these sophists on equal terms.” 
After six or eight years spent in study, Metrophanes left 
England (where, in spite of some trouble which he caused 
his patron Abbot, he seems to have left a most favourable 
impression of his Church), and returned to his own country. 


In 1621 Cyril was elected Patriarch of Canstantinople, 
which ranks first of all the Patriarchates of the East. His 
first act was a pastoral mandate aimed directly at the 
Jesuits, who, in revenge, accused Cyril to the Sultan’s 
Grand Vizir of a plot against the Government. As the 
accusation was accompanied by a large bribe, Cyril very 
soon found himself a prisoner in the island of Rhodes. 


James I., however, interfered, and wrote to our Am- 
bassador, Sir Thomas Rowe, with instructions that, coéte 
gue coite, he was to procure the return of Cyril. This was 
effected, but at the cost of sixty thousand dollars to the 
impoverished Church of Constantinople. Still the Jesuits 
continued their unwarrantable intrigues and interference, so 
much so as to force Cyril to retire a second time from his See, 
and his restoration to it cost his friends another ten thousand 


1 Dr. Neale’s ‘‘ Patriarchate of Alexandria,” vol. ii., p. 365. 

2 In Convocation, Feb. 16, 1876, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
states that Metrophanes went to Cambridge ; our account is taken from Dr. 
Neale’s ‘‘ Patriarchate of Alexandria.” 
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dollars. The interest of these sums, which were borrowed, 
weighed the Church down for many years. 


Towards the end of the reign of James I. Cyril composed 
his celebrated Confession of Faith, which has been called a 
‘“‘Protestant picture in a Greek setting.” So strongly did 
his tenets verge towards those of the Reformed communions, 
that immediately after his murder a synod was convoked by 
his successor—a bitter personal enemy—and the greater 
part of this Confession declared heretical. We may here 
mention that in Convocation in February 1876 the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol referred to it as ‘‘that noble and 
faithful document.” Cyril had intended publishing it in 
England, with a dedication to King James I., but, the death 
of that monarch occurring soon after, he thought it better to 
bring it out at Constantinople. For this purpose a Greek 
monk, Metaxa by name, who had learnt the art of printing 
in England, was established in that city under the protection 
of the English Ambassador—leave to use the types having 
been obtained from the Grand Vizir. The Jesuits thereupon 
employed all#the arts in their power to gain Metaxa over to 
their side, thinking doubtless that his skill would be an 
invaluable assistance to them; but, persuasion failing, they 
proceeded first to abuse—calling him a Lutheran and 
heretic, and accusing him of treason, because the Royal 
Arms of England appeared at the beginning and end of his 
books—and afterwards to threats, so that, his life being 
unsafe, he besought Sir Thomas Rowe to allow him sleep- 
ing-room in his hotel, from whence he could go to and fro 
to his printing-house, escorted by a strong band of workmen. 
To this the kind-hearted Ambassador consented. Mean- 
while the Jesuits represented to the Vizir that Cyril had 
written a tract which was to be printed and scattered broad- 
cast, especially among the Cossacks, the aim whereof was 
to incite a rebellion against the Sultan. 


Without making any inquiries, the Vizir, in a fury, 
commanded that a hundred and fifty Janissaries should 
break into the printing-house, seize the types and paper, 
and carry Metaxa off to prison. The Jesuits were delighted ; 
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but Count de Cesi, the French Ambassador (who had 
before been complimented by the Pope for his zeal on 
behalf of the Holy See), suggested that the attack should be 
deferred for two days, as it was known that on the Feast of 
the Epiphany Sir Thomas Rowe was to give a party at which 
Cyril was to be present. ‘‘ It will then,” he said, “serve as 
sauce to the dinner.” 


This design was carried into effect, and the booty seized 
—consisting of types, paper, machines, tools and furniture 
of all kinds—amounted to 4000 dollars. Providentially 
Metaxa happened to be away. Returning in the middle of 
the confusion, accompanied by the Secretary of the English 
Legation, he was only saved from being taken prisoner by 
the presence of his friend, who warned the soldiers, as they 
respected the rights of nations, not to touch him. 


On learning what had happened, Sir Thomas Rowe was 
naturally indignant, but, determining to bide his time, his 
intended festivity proceeded in due course. As rumours of 
a discovered conspiracy were all over Constantinople, it was 
thought prudent that Cyril should pass the night at the 
British Embassy, 


The next day the Vizir consulted the Mollahs and the 
Mufti as to the alleged treasonable contents of Cyril’s book. 
As this was found to contain nothing save an exposition of 
Christian doctrines, and as the profession of these was 
permitted by the Sultan, the result of the inquiry was 
altogether favourable to the Patriarch. Hearing this, Sir 
Thomas Rowe made formal complaint of the gross insult 
done to the British Embassy in the person of Metaxa, who 
was his own guest. ‘This terrified the Vizir, who threw all 
the blame upon the Jesuits. The Ambassador and the 
Patriarch took advantage of his fears to make a great effort 
to expel the Society. So well did they succeed, that—to 
pacify the outraged dignity of the representative of England 
—its members were thereupon seized and thrown into prison. 
But for the intercession of those whom they had so deeply 
injured, their lives would have been in danger. They were 
afterwards liberated, on condition of being banished the 

O 
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country. Of all who had settled in the Turkish dominions, 
two only were allowed to remain, as chaplains to the French 
Ambassador. 


On Sir Thomas Rowe’s return to England, Cyril sent 
King Charles I. the celebrated Alexandrian manuscript of 
the Bible, in token of his gratitude for the support and 
protection which the Greek Church had received at the 
hands of the English. He also dedicated his work on the 
faith of that Church to the same monarch,! on whose accession 
he wrote to Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The follow- 
ing extract cannot fail to touch the English reader, who 
compares the hopes therein expressed with—as far as 
earthly prosperity was concerned—their mournful unfulfil- 
ment. Speaking of the death of James I., Cyril says :— . 


‘«The Christian Commonwealth has lost a very great blessing ; but the 
most serene and the most Christian Charles, inheriting the majesty, and 
kingdom, and virtues of his most dear parent, and exhibiting to all 
beholders a lively image of his father, permits us to hope for greater things. 
I, unworthy as | am, augur for his royal majesty a most happy and splendid 
reign in his most flourishing kingdom of Great Britain ; and on my bended 
knees I entreat God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to preserve his royal 
majesty to a distant period, to govern him with His Holy Spirit, to honour 
him with every blessing, and to increase his prosperity most abundantly. ”? 


Disappointed in his intention of publishing his Confession 
in Constantinople in Greek, Cynl had it brought out in 
Latin at Geneva in 1633—a not unsuitable place for the 
first appearance of a work which is considered Calvinistic 
in tone. A Confession of that tendency, emanating from 
the pen of the First Patriarch of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, created great sensation throughout Europe, and was 
by some not unnaturally supposed to be a forgery. To 
dissipate such an idea, Cyril—the Protestant Patriarch as he 
has been called—had it translated into Greek with some 
important additions. Among others he sent it to Diodati, 
who sent him in return his noble and beautiful translation 
of the Bible into Italian, which is that still used wherever 
the Holy Scriptures are read in “la bella lingua.” 

1 Palmer’s ‘‘ History of the Church,” p. 237. 

2 Neale’s ‘‘ Patriarchate of Alexandria,” vol. ii. p. 422. 


3 Mer. Tiboni, Canon of Brescia, had the highest opinion of the Pro- 
testant Diodati’s version of the Bible, pronouncing it by far the best extant. 
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In thanking Diodati for this present, Cyril says :— 


‘‘T cannot sufficiently express the great esteem I have for your Bible, 
which Dr. Leger has presented to me. It isa holy work, and will, I am 
persuaded, be highly useful to the True Church of the Faithful, and will, 
render your name, in spite of the efforts of envy, immortal.’’} 

Beside Archbishop Abbot, Cyril had also some communi- 
cation with his successor Laud, for in the Bodleian Library 
will be found an Arabic Pentateuch, with the following 
mscription both in Greek and Latin :-— 

‘« Cyril, Gecumenical Patriarch, to the most blessed and most wise 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Laut /szc/, gives the present book as a 
sign of fatherly love.’”’ 

Archbishop Laud founded a professorship of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford. Was it he himself who wrote 
below P— 

‘“The gift of Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople, a little before he 
unworthily perished, at the age of eighty,? by the hands of the Turks.” 

Anyhow it is worth recalling to mind that the recipient 
of the Arabic Pentateuch followed the donor into the un- 
seen world in less than two years’ time, dying, like him, a 
violent death at the hands of his enemies. 


Through the machinations of his foes Cyril was twice 
again banished, once to Tenedos, and once to Chios and 
Rhodes. On his final restoration, his enemies determined 
on his death as a surer means of advancing their own 
designs. According to Dr. Neale this was concerted 
between the agents of the Jesuits and one of the 
Sultan’s ministers. Cyril was again represented to that 
potentate as sowing sedition among the Cossacks, who 
had just seized Azof, and against whom the Sultan was now 
on the march. Transported with rage, he immediately 
signed the Patriarch’s death-warrant, who was taken out to 
to sea on pretence that it was the Sultan’s pleasure he 
should be again banished, and there strangled in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age (A.D. 1638), to the bitter and uni- 
versal grief of his bereaved flock. 


1 Dr. Neale’s ‘‘ Patriarchate of Alexandria,” vol. ii., p. 434. 
2 The age is a mistake. Cyril was born 1572, died 1638. 
OG 2 
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When we consider the understanding established between 
the Pope and the Sultan in our own time, which has resulted 
in the Roman Church strengthening herself in the East till 
even so indifferent a spectator as the Zzmes correspon- 
dent draws public attention to the fact, we are the ‘less 
surprised at the unholy alliance between the Jesuit and the 
infidel of two centuries ago. By every means in her power 
Rome wishes to counterpoise Oriental Church influence. It 
has been justly observed that the Eastern Church “ presents 
the ‘phenomenon of a continuous Christian Society and 
doctrine exterior to the Roman obedience.’ As such, it 
presents to Romish controversialists difficulties absolutely 
insurmountable. It may succeed with the ignorant or the 
prejudiced, to urge against the Anglican Church that it 
once was in subjection to the See of Rome, and that the 
Papal jurisdiction was acquiesced in by England until three 
centuries ago. But no such reasoning, delusive and false as 
it is, against our position, can be ever applied to the Eastern 
Church ; and, accordingly, the mere fact of the continuous 
existence of that body, external, from the very first, to the 
communion of Rome, is a very sore point with the defenders 
of the Papal claims.”? 


But to continue the subject of intercommunion between 
ourselves and the Greek Church, we may notice that in the 
year 1653 “Dr. Basire, Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
when travelling in Greece, was invited twice by the 
Metropolitan of Achaia to preach before the Bishops 
and clergy; and he received from Paisius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, his patriarchal seal, to express his desire of 
communion with the Church of England.” 2 


In the year 1689 there was a commission appointed in 
England to consider the revision of the Prayer-book and 
other matters. Among the Commissioners were two clergy- 
men who were afterwards successively Archbishops of Canter- 
bury—Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Tenison,—as well as others 
eminent for their learning and holiness, such as Patrick, 


1 See ‘‘ Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette,’’ April 1852, p. 53. 
2 Palmer’s ‘‘ History of the Church,” p. 237. 
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Stillingfleet and Beveridge. It is recorded—and the record 
is to be found among the archives at Lambeth—that these 
Commissioners humbly submitted to Convocation whether a 
note ought not to be appended to the Nicene Creed having 
regard to the Greek Church, “‘in order to our maintaining 
Catholic communion.”! This must, of course, have re- 
ferred to the Filioque Clause, and we cannot but think that 
these Commissioners would have rejoiced at the advance 
made towards the removal of this difficulty at the Bonn 
Conferences. 


In the year 1725 Archbishop Wake addressed a letter to 
Chrysanthus, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in which the following 
passage occurs :— 


‘*We, the Bishops and clergy of the Church of England, as in every 
fundamental article we profess the same faith with you, shall not cease in 
spirit to hold communion with you, and to pray for your peace and 
happiness.” 2 


Without going quite the length of saying that we profess 
the same faith in every fundamental article — since, as a 
matter of fact, it would be possible for a member of the 
Church of England to communicate with the Church of 
Rome without offering up prayers to or through the Virgin, 
whereas it would not be possible for him to do so in the 
Greek Church*—we yet regard these as remarkable words, 
coming from so eminent a prelate as Archbishop Wake.* 


In the year 1841 Archbishop Howley and Bishop 
Blomfield joined together to send an affectionate address of 
fraternal sympathy to the Eastern Church. When some one 
reminded the former of certain corruptions still therein 
prevailing, he, in the true Apostolic spirit, and with tears in 


1See Bishop of Lincoln’s Speech in Convocation, Feb. 9, 1876 
‘* Guardian,” p. 202. 


2 Ibid. ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 203. 

3See Bishop of London’s Speech in Convocation, Feb. 16, 1876, 
‘‘ Guardian,” p. 243. 

4 Even ‘‘Clement XI. was so struck with the proofs of learning and 
piety which he found in the private letters of Archbishop Wake, that he 
lamented that so great and so gooda man should not have been on his 
side.’ See ‘‘ Christendom’s Divisions,” by Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes. 
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his eyes, said, “I know it; but I know also perfectly well 
that we owe the tenderest commiseration for persons like 
the members of the Eastern Church, who have been 
standing, as it were, in a state of bondage for eight or nine 
hundred years.” And then he quoted these two lines from 
Homer :— 
“fuiov yap 7 dpeTns aroaivuTa: evpvora Zevs 
Gvépos, evT’ &y uy Kata SovAioy juap EAnow”? 


as his apology for those ancient communions.! 


The same prelate, together with Bishop Blomfield also, 
still further testified his interest in the Eastern Church by 
deputing the Rev. Dr. Badger to visit the Nestorian Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor and inquire how far their faith is in 
accordance with our own. ‘‘ His intimate and profound 
acquaintance with the language, tenets and character of 
these people” rendered him well fitted for this mission. 


The Nestorian and Armenian Churches are two of the 
principal Christian communions of the East not in fellow- 
ship with the Greek Church. ‘They, as well as she, pre- 
sent a remarkable proof of the care with which the Good 
Shepherd watches over His flock, having been preserved 
from the earliest ages of Christianity to the present time, in 
the midst of Moslem hatred and oppression. As in regard 
to the Filioque Clause of the Nicene Creed, it was found at 
Bonn that, under a varying phraseology the same sense was 
intended, so is it the opinion of some wise and holy English 
churchmen that the same may be the case with respect to 
the alleged heresies of the Nestorian and Armenian churches. 


Both are grievously oppressed under Mohammedan rule, 
and both have appealed to the Church of England for help. 
Both separated from the Orthodox Eastern Communion in 
the 5th century, but from falling into opposite errors. 
Nestorius (A.D. 428) taught that God the Word and the 
Man Christ Jesus were different persons under the same 
appearance. This heresy was condemned by the Council 


1 Bishop of Lincoln’s Speech in Convocation, Feb. 9, 1876. See 
‘‘ Guardian,” p. 203. 
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of Ephesus? (4.D. 431). In opposing this error some 
persons went to the opposite extreme of confounding the 
Divine and human natures of our Lord, and they taught 
that in Christ there was but one nature. This heresy was 
condemned by the Council of Chalcedon? (a.p. 451). This 
was the origin of the Armenian schism. 


Among the Nestorians and Armenians of the roth 
century we are not likely to find any “counterpart of the 
subtle disputatious mind” of the Christians of the sth 
century, and learned men who have studied their theology 
are convinced that their “ real sentiments are obscured under 
a hazy use of words.” Besnage, La Croze, Thomas & Jesu 
and Mosheim have defended “Nestorius against the charge 
of heresy, and Richard Field (1620) as well as Dr. Badger 
of our own day are convinced that the Nestorians do not 
hold the heresy attributed to Nestorius. 


Dr. Neale, in his Doessertation on the caims of the 
Armenian Church to Orthodoxy, expresses his belief that 
the accusations of Monophysitism (One Nature) brought 
against that body, are not really more true than is the 
accusation of Calvinism often brought against the Church of 
England. 


In the present day our “separation must be considered 
as due somewhat to difference of race, but principally to 
want of knowledge. How can sympathy be promoted 
between Christian communities, however accordant in doc- 
trine, that are entirely strange to each other? The first step 
must clearly be that of removing the want of knowledge of 
each other which creates the estrangement. ... To tra- 
vellers in the East, the extent of the Church of our Lord is 
more apparent than to those who do not leave these isles. 

. The war which terminated three or four years ago 
has, at least, added to the geographical knowledge of many 
of us respecting the Asiatic portion of the Sultan’s ‘dominions, 
and it is to be hoped that some have been led to think of 
the struggling Christian Churches .. . . which have been 


1 The Third Cécumenical Synod. 
2 The Fourth Gicumenical Synod, 
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preserved from extinction in the midst of Islam, by the ever- 
watchful care of our Divine Head. Few who consider the 
immense changes now foreshadowed in the East, and the 
inevitable results of England’s protectorate over Asia Minor, 
and the establishment of British power at Cyprus, can doubt 
that an era of progress for the Eastern Churches is about to 
commence, and it is to be hoped that the Anglican Church 
will recognise her opportunities and responsibilities. <A 
method of doing this is to respond to the appeals so 
earnestly made by the Patriarchs of three of these Eastern 
Churches [the Greek, the Nestorian, and the Armenian] to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury—appeals prompted by a 
knowledge that the English Church recognises and accepts 
the theory of National Churches, and by its constitution 
and traditions can but desire their healthy independent 
growth in the faith, not their disruption or absorption.” + 


“The existence and history of these Patriarchates of 
the East, as ancient as that of Rome, and which never 
for a moment have yielded to her claims, are,” as the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts well points out, “an invaluable evidence of the 
historical falsity of those claims.” 


The Easterns designate the Pope the “ Mohammed of 
the West,” and, although what is known as the “ Chaldean” 
portion of the Nestorian people did, for nearly a hundred 
years, submit more or less uneasily to the influence of Rome, 
their Patriarch and a considerable number of his clergy and 
people refused to accept the Infallibility dogma. 


As Dr. Badger in 1842 visited the members of these 
ancient Churches in the country round Mosul, so, in 1876, 
Mr. Cutts (Vicar of Holy Trinity, Haverstock Hill, London) 
undertook a journey, by desire of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, to those in Koordistan and Oroomiah, in 
order that he might bring back word as to the best means 
of helping them to reform themselves. A most interesting 
account of this journey may be had, gratis, on application at 
the offices of S. P. G., Delahay Street, Westminster. 


1 See paper in ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” by E. H. S. 1878, p, 203. 
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Dr. Neale mentions that the Patriarch of Armenia? 
was residing in Persia at a time when no English chaplain 
existed in that country. ‘ It thus happened that he was 
occasionally called to administer the consolations of religion 
to our countrymen on their death-beds. He was always 
willing to give them the Holy Communion, on receiving a 
satisfactory answer to two questions. 1. As to their belief 
in the Trinity. 2. As to their acknowledgment that the 
Body and Blood of our Lord are received in that Sacrament. 
When this same Patriarch was at St. Petersburg to receive 
the Imperial Confirmation of his election, he learnt from an 
English newspaper that an Armenian congregation in the 
north of India, having been Jong without a priest, had 
flocked with great avidity to the ministrations of an English 
chaplain in attendance on the forces employed in Afghan- 
istan. He instantly gave orders for the despatch of a 
priest.” 

The new law on Burial has permitted the interment in 
our Churchyards of every denomination of Christian, Roman, 
Greek, or Dissenter. It is curious to note how that, before 
that law was passed, our own Archbishop had to ask that 
very same permission from the Patriarch of Constantinople 
for members of the English Church dying in lands under 
his spiritual jurisdiction. A most -charitable answer was 
returned, to the effect that not only would he allow Anglicans 
the use of burial-grounds belonging to the Eastern Church, 
but even the services of two of the priests of that communion, 
should no Anglican priest be forthcoming; otherwise the 
latter would be allowed to officiate.? 

The same answer was returned by the late Patriarch of 
Moscow, the learned and holy Philaret, when Mr. Ruggles, 
a member of the convention of the American Episcopal 
Church, asked the same question on behalf of the members 
of his Church. That prelate also gave permission to his 
own flock to avail themselves of the services of the priests 


1 The one elected April 17, 1842. See ‘‘ Holy Eastern Church,” Intro- 


duction, vol. i., p. | 
2 See Speech of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in Convocation, 


Feb. 16, 1876. ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 242. 
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of the American Episcopal Church, both in sickness and 
death, where the ministrations of their own ecclesiastics 
could not be procured.! 


As the Patriarch Cyril in the 17th century dedicated 
his work on the faith of the Eastern Church to a King of 
England (Charles I.), so in our own day an Englishman, 
Dr. Neale, dedicated his Azstory of the Holy Eastern Church 
to the ruler over sixty million members of that communion 
—the Emperor Nicholas I. That book is as much prized 
in Russia as it is in England, and, together with Dr. Neale’s 
Lfistory of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, are the works by 
which their author’s name will be longest and best known. 
It has been truly said that to him is mainly due the increased 
knowledge of, and interest in, the Eastern communions 
manifest of late years, as well as the stores of Greek—not 
to mention Latin—song with which he has enriched the 
hymnody of our Church, through his skill as a translator 
and a poet. 


The Bishop of Gibraltar has laboured earnestly for the 
promotion of mutual knowledge and friendly relations with 
the various Churches of the East, and the account of the 
visits paid by him, in the year 1879, to the Patriarchs both 
of the Orthodox Eastern and of the Armenian Churches at 
Constantinople, contained in the Foreign Church Chronicle,* 
is sO interesting as to make us wish that his Lordship would 
publish a full narrative of his tours. 


In the course of conversation, the Armenian Patriarch 
said that he regarded the Bishop’s former visit (in 1875) as 
that of an ‘“‘ange divin” (to quote the actual words used), 
and he hoped that this second one would be a harbinger of 
brighter days. “The two prelates agreed that, provided 
Churches accepted the Creed of Niczea, though there could 
and need be no fusion, the acceptance of that Creed would 
unite them. National Churches should be independent, 
differing possibly in many rites and ceremonies, yet acknow- 


1 See Speech of the Bishop of London in Convocation, Feb. 16, 1876. 
2 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1880, pp. 115, 190. 
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ledging each other as sister Churches. His Holiness pointed 
with deep admiration to a passage in the letter of the 
hundred Bishops assembled at Lambeth,! in which this 
principle was set forth.” 


At the Church Congress, Leicester, 1880, the Bishop of 
Gibraltar read a paper “ On Eastern Churches in Relation 
to the Church of England,” ? in the course of which he said 
that nothing could exceed the heartiness of welcome which 
had uniformly been given him when he visited such places 
as Bucharest, Odessa, Constantinople, Philippopolis, Smyrna, 
Athens and Cyprus. 

‘* Now what is the reason,” asks the Bishop, “that J 
have been received with such open arms? What is the 
reason that Eastern prelates have attended public services 
which I have held?* One reason is that I belong to a 
Church which is known to entertain very friendly feelings 
towards the Oriental Church, and which shows the reality 
of those friendly feelings by abstaining from all proselytizing 
raids among her flocks.” His Lordship then goes on to 
deprecate the policy of the American Protestant Missionaries 
(not, of course, of the Episcopal Church) who induce in- 
dividuals to forsake the Church of their baptism and then 
leave them in the “cold, forlorn, isolated position of 
Christians without a Church.” While we may admire the 
courage, perseverance and self-denial of these dissenting 
Missionaries, let us not imitate them in creating a schism. 
Let us help the Churches to reform themselves, and then 
they will feel the Church of England to be, as the Armenian 
Patriarch expressed it to the Bishop of Gibraltar, “ a special 
support in those troublous days.” 

It is extraordinary how many people in England think 
there is little difference between the Greek and Romish 

t See p.. 152. 

2 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 29. 


3 e.g., ‘‘The other day at Smyrna I held two services at which were 
present, not only Bishops of the Church of England, but also an Archbishop 
and Bishop of the Eastern Church, with many members of both flocks, and 
at which we offered together to our Heavenly Father our common supplica- 
tions, in the name of our common Lord and Redeemer ”—Bishop of 
Gibraltar’s Speech at Bonn Conference, 1875. See ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 1084, 
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Churches, yet the No-Popery cry is more practically carried 
out in Russia, for example, than it is in England, for they 
will not tolerate Jesuits in any part of the Empire. English 
clergymen who have lived both among Roman and Greek 
Catholics tell us how different is the treatment which they 
receive. ‘In Moscow,” says the Rev. J. Long, “I found 
myself treated by bishops, priests, and laity asa brother ; in 
Rome I was regarded as a sort of criminal, who, were he to 
assume the tone of the prodigal son, might be accepted by 
the Holy Father.”? 


Of course, in the minds of a large number of Eastern 
Christians, there still exists the belief that the English 
Church is but the chief among many Protestant bodies, and 
that ‘“‘ Anglican” and “ Protestant” are controvertible terms. 
“In spite of our efforts, many a cloud of ignorance, many a 
cloud of prejudice, many a cloud of misconception, arising 
from the deliberate and persistent misrepresentation of 
centuries, still remain to be rolled away.’”? 


In the year 1866 the Primus of the Scotch Church had an 
interview with the Metropolitan of Moscow to whom we 
have before referred, the gentle and dignified Philaret. He 
remarked to the Primus that, “in his opinion, the Bishops 
and other learned men on either side may be able to 
reconcile the differences between the Eastern and Anglican 
Churches, but that the difficulty will be with the people.” 
The truth of his remark has been proved in so far as that 
their men of learning are beginning to assert the distinction 
between the Anglican Church and other Protestant bodies, 
and to recognise the continuity of her Episcopal Hierarchy, 
as witness the book written by the present Bishop of 
Heraclea (formerly of Chios), wv7 77s "Opbodogias (Voice of | 
Orthodoxy).* The wise recognition of the fact, on the- 


1 See paper by Rev. J. Long. ‘‘A Visit to Russia in 1876,” ‘‘ Foreign 
Church Chronicle,” 1878, p. 43. 


2 See Speech of Bishop of Gibraltar, Church Congress, Leicester, 1880, 
‘« Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 29. 


3 See Speech of Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in Convocation, Feb 
16, 1876, ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 242. 


¢ «Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1880, p. 192. 
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part of the Bishop of Gibraltar, that reformation and not 
conversion is the crying need of the Churches of the East, 
has caused him, and with him the Anglican clergy, to be 
favourably distinguished by the Oriental priesthood from 
proselytizing sectarians. Let the Greek Christian be once 
assured that we are not aschismatical, but rather a reformed 
type of Christianity, and that we are in accord with them 
regarding the great symbols of our faith, and nothing can 
exceed his courtesy, and liberality of feeling toward us.! 


We have been particularly fortunate in securing as 
chaplains both at Constantinople and Smyrna men who take 
a deep interest in ancient Churches of the land, the Rev. 
Cr G, Curtis,-and the Rev. J; .d’ Ombrain.. The former 
contributed a valuable paper on the execution of the reforms 
put forth by the present Patriarch of Constantinople, in the 
Foreign Church Chronicle, 1880, p. 250. Although these 
reforms, as Canon Meyrick points out,? have regard to 
practical matters and morals rather than to doctrine, yet 
reform in discipline, by restoring spiritual life, is the path to 
reform in doctrine, and as such is in itself a step towards 
union with the rest of the Church Catholic. 


To the great regret of the Bishop of Gibraltar, and many 
more besides, Mr. d’Ombrain lately resigned his chaplaincy 
at Smyrna for a benefice in the diocese of Lincoln.? On 
the occasion of his leaving, he was furnished with commen- 
datory letters to the Bishop of that See from both the Arch- 
bishops in Smyrna, viz. of the Orthodox Greek, and of the 
Armenian churches, in which they manifested the friendly 
feelings entertained by Bishops of the Eastern churches 
towards their brethren of the Church of England. Mr. 
d’Ombrain read an interesting paper on the present condi- 
tion of the Eastern Church at a meeting of the Anglo-Con- 
tinental Society, held at the Bishop’s Hostel, Lincoln, June 
14, 1881,* in which he expresses his belief that, as our own 
1 ‘Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 171, paper by Rev. J. d’Om- 
brain. 


2 From his paper on ‘‘ Efforts towards Reform in Foreign Churches,” 
‘Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1880, p. 226. 


3 See '‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1881, p. 35. * Thid. p: 162) 
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doctrines and constitution became known to it, so will it 
become better fitted for its glorious destiny as the nursing 
mother of true faith in the East. He judges of this from 
the marvellous progress which Oriental Christianity has 
made whenever it has been brought into contact with that 
of Europe. 


The Rev. J. Long, whose visit to Russia in 1876 
has been before referred to, regrets “that so little attention 
is paid to the necessity of a Bishop for Northern Europe, 
who might serve as a link to unite the old Episcopal com- 
munions of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Russia, in a 
federal alliance with the Anglican, thus raising the latter 
from its insular narrowness to take a wider view of the 
Russian and Scandinavian peoples, who have so strong an 
affinity with us in race, religion and language.” ! Whether 
the Churches of Norway and Denmark really have a valid 
Episcopate is an open question, but Dr. Nicholson has 
proved the continuity of Swedish orders,” and those of Russia 
have never been doubted. Could the Church of England 
establish such a Northern See, and could a bishop be found 
to hold it of the same ‘‘ manner of spirit” as the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, what results might we not expect to follow in the 
increase of communion between the Churches! 


We collect the following notes from Mr. Long’s paper, 
as they give us some insight into the feeling towards us 
entertained by members of the Greek church : ® 


“T spent an evening at St. Petersburg,” he says, “ with 
a very intelligent priest, who quite appreciated my views of 
publishing in Russ a work, giving illustrations of Scripture. 
He wished to have some English book on the Parables also 
translated. He complained that Trench’s book, though very 
learned, was dry, and did not give sufficiently the spiritual 
application ; the same may be said of Farrar’s Zzfe of Christ, 


See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1878. p. 36. 


z See his ‘‘ Apostolic Succession of the Church of Sweden.” Reviewed 
in ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1880, p. 115. 


3 ‘¢ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1878, p. 39. 
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a copy of which, translated into Russ, I saw with Archpriest 
EIS CRELE 18 2 tac anne 


“‘T visited Cronstadt in September, to take part in the 
reopening of the English Church.... The excellent 
chaplain, Mr. McSweney, took advantage of this occasion 
to display a friendly feeling towards the Russian Church, by 
inviting the Russian priests and naval officers of Cronstadt 
to the service. I took the Communion service, and had 
with me, inside the Communion rails, three Russian priests 
and a Romish curé—he was of the Liberal school. I lent 
the Russian priests my Anglo-Russ prayer-book, and they 
were enabled to follow the service. I met them, along with 
various Russian officers, afterwards at the parsonage, and I 
found then, as always, that English and Russians fraternise 
much more freely than English and French.” 


In his visit to the monastery of Troitsa—the Westminster 
Abbey of Russia—in the year 1863, Mr. Long had the 
honour of dining with the holy Philaret, whom he calls the 
Chrysostom of Russia, and whose writings are of great 
service to the Church. In them he acknowledges the 
validity of Anglican orders. Mr. Long continues :— 


“It is to be hoped that Troitsa, his favourite monastery, 
may prove to Russia what Port Royal has been to France— 
a voice crying in the wilderness. 


‘“‘T met here with the head of the Ecclesiastical Seminary. 
He gave me his ‘reply’ to Renan’s Lzfe of Christ, and his 
Commentaries on the Gospels and Acts, which have had 
a circulation of 3000. He is continuing them through the 
New Testament. (Here is an Oriental ecclesiastic in Russia 
doing the same work as an ex-Jesuit in Italy.”) Showing me 
his library, he pointed to Scott’s Commentary as being very: 
useful to him. How little Scott thought his Commentary 
would have penetrated into the depths of a Russian monas- 
tery! ... I also found Ryle’s tract On Prayer translated 
and for sale in a Russian monastery.” 


1 He and Mr. Long were both at the Bonn Conference, 1874. 
2 Padre Curci. See p. 53. 
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We may here mention that Palmer’s History of the 
Church, from which we have sometimes quoted, was trans- 
lated into modern Greek in the year 1877. The Citcume- 
nical Patriarch requested that fifty copies might be presented 
to him for use in the Theological College at Halki, near 
Constantinople, and for the Seminary or “‘ Hieratical School” 
on the same island.? 


‘‘T had two pleasant interviews at Troitsa,” continues 
Mr. Long, “‘ with a Russian Missionary Bishop of Alaska, in 
Russian North America. His residence is at San Francisco ; 
he gave me his card—Johannes, Bishop of Alaska. He was 
pleased with what he saw of the American Episcopal Church, 
and admitted the validity of English orders. I urged him 
strongly to pay us a visit in England, as he speaks English, 
and might give us much useful information on Russian 
Missions.” 


It has often been remarked that all true branches of the 
Church show a missionary spirit. During Mr. Cutts’s visit 
to the Eastern Churches, ‘‘ I was struck,” he said, ‘‘ with the 
frequency with which the Nestorians mentioned to me, as an 
inducement to England to help them, that they were still 
willing and desirous to preach the Gospel again in the 
countries of the further East. The Nestorians used to be 
an energetic, enterprising Missionary Church, which carried 
the Gospel into the wilds of Tartary and Tibet,? and other 
countries.” 


We have it on the testimony of the Rev. W. Wright,° 
S. P. G. missionary in Japan, that there is in that country 
a most successful mission of the Russian Church, which 
claimed, at the time he wrote (March 1877), 700 baptised 
converts. 


‘“These Russian brethren,” he says, “are on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with me... They are strong—one of 


1 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1880, p. 145. 

2 See ‘‘The Assyrian Christians,” by Rev. E. L. Cutts. To be had 
gratis from S. P. G. offices, Delahay Street, Westminster. 

3 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1877, p. 245. 
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them especially—on the subject of intercommunion.. . 
They freely circulate and use the Scriptures. Only two or 
three days ago, Father Nikolai (the Archimandrite, who is 
also chaplain to the Mission) bought from me 100 Chinese 
Bibles, and got me to order a large number of English 
theological works. He hopes that we may eventually have 
one Japanese church with different rites, and said, ‘ Let us 
leave disputes to the theologians at home to settle, and be 


79) 


like brothers out here. Love is the great thing.’”.. . 


In Japan our missionaries meet with those from America, 
who have come round the other half of the world, thus 
showing how the golden chain of Catholic truth now 
encircles the globe. 


The Church in America takes a deep interest in Oriental 
Christianity. For example, the Armenian Patriarch of 
Jerusalem presented to the Bishop of Ohio a book on the 
_Christian Doctrine of the Armenian Church. Of this the 
Bishop writes :!— 


“The distinctive qualities of this valuable treatise are 
simplicity, unaffected confidence in God’s truth, constant 
reliance upon, and reference to, God’s Word written, and 
logical precision and clearness. The golden thread on 
which the whole argument is wrought is the omemess of the 
Revelation. There is a continued recognition of the fact, 
that the Old and New Testaments are parts of a whole, and 
that the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel compose an 
undivided and indivisible manifestation of God’s revealed Will. 


‘‘ As I read in this book the evidence of God’s unsearch- 
able wisdom in preserving to this ancient Church its heritage 
of truth, I wonder, am humiliated in the sense of my want 
of faith in the watchfulness of God the Holy Ghost over these 
scattered members of the Catholic body; am unspeakably 
grateful for this revelation of His providential, spiritual care. 
Whilst I had supposed (and perhaps not I alone) that they 
were needing instruction from our missionaries, I find their 


1 See ‘‘ Foreign Church Chronicle,” 1878, p. 67. 
P 
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declarations of the principles of Christ’s religion scriptural, 
pure and lucid.” 


As regards England, Mr. Long sums up with the follow- 
ing remarkable words :— 


‘“‘In conclusion, I would observe, the friendly relations 
with the Russian Church should not be viewed merely from 
the ecclesiastical side, but also from a higher -point, the 
Christianisation of Asia. When Russia is becoming our 
neighbour on our Indian frontier, is that frontier to be made 
to England a wall of fire? Are Moslems and Hindus to 
see the two Christian powers of Asia entertaining deadly 
hate to each other? If so, missions cannot succeed, nor 
even civilisation. I end these brief notes with a remark 
I have often made in Russia and America. Friendly rela- 
tions between England and Russia are indispensable, not 
only for the welfare of both Empires, but also for the pro- 
motion of Christian civilisation in the East.” 


CHARIER XY. 


CAnitp. 


E have seen how, for centuries past, the aim of the 

Roman system has been to present to the 

world the spectacle of the Church united under one supreme, 
visible head, Christ’s vicegerent upon earth. 

Her endeavours culminated in the promulgation of the 
Dogma of Papal Infallibility, which has had the opposite 
effect, that of promoting disunion. 

Because she has failed, are we to suppose that the glorious 
vision of Christian Unity has therefore vanished as a morn- 
ing cloud? 

God forbid ! 

“We do see the dream become a sublime reality when the 
centre is perceived to be not in Rome but in Heaven, where 
the living King and Priest reigns over the whole collected 
Church, visible and invisible, enforcing rule and making 
His empire felt in a perfection altogether impossible in the 
ambitious conception of the Papal system.” ? 


We cannot conclude this imperfect attempt to foreshadow 
that ‘‘ sublime reality” without referring to the vast mul- 
titudes “who profess and call themselves Christians” and 
yet who are not members of the visible historical Churches: 
—we mean Dissenters. 

It is a hopeful sign that of late years there has been a 
longing among the Lutherans in Germany to return to the 
old paths. That they feel their need of an Episcopal con- 
stitution, resting upon Apostolic authority and institution, 


1 Rev. G. Body. 
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is evidenced by the writings of Dr. Haupt, who speaks, as 
he himself says, “in the name of many.” ‘The constitu- 
tion of their Church is confounded with that of the State, 
the Emperor of Germany and the various Royal and 
Princely dignitaries of the Empire bearing the title of 
“Summepiscopi,” so that even the Kings of Bavaria 
and Saxony, although Roman Catholics, are by law the 
chief Bishops of the Protestant Church in their dominions. 
Of course great are the difficulties which lie in the path 
of a return to Apostolic order, such as that suggested 
by Dr. Haupt, but there is no doubt, when the time for 
action arrives, that one or other of the Churches will 
readily consent to consecrate a Bishop for the Lutherans 
of Germany. 


Another body, the Moravians, who were regularly con- 
stituted a century before Luther, and to whom all honour is 
due for their missionary work among the Esquimaux, the 
Greenlanders and the American Indians, claim to have an 
Apostolic succession, and their Church was acknowledged, | 
not only by Archbishop Sancroft and Bishop Compton in. 
1683, by Archbishop Wake in 1715, by Archbishop Potter 
in 1737, but by the English Bishops in a body in 1749. 


But. regarding those, in either hemisphere, who know 
not of, or care not to belong to, the visible Church, the 
words of the Rev. R. W. Sibthorp! seem to express all we 
would say :— 


“The Church has a body and a soul; an outward and 
visible form, and an inward pervading spirit; the former 
God’s constitution, the latter His gift. The power and 
operation of the latter may extend beyond the sphere and 
limits of the former, so as to include within it more than 
the former may seem to do. Some then, or many, may 
belong to the soul of the Church who are not of its body.” 


“On the strength of this thought,” says his biographer, 
‘Mr. Sibthorp felt comforted as to the position of all sorts 


-1See ‘Life of Rev. R. W. Sibthorp,” by Rev. J. Fowler, M.A. 
Skeffington & Son. 
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of really devout Dissenters, whom he loved to consider as 
sharers with himself in the truest spiritual union, though as 


Wesleyans, Baptists, &c., they seemed severed from the 
visible body.” 


Mr. Sibthorp presents the example of a life which “at 
once soared above and reached beneath all formal theo- 
logical systems.” Three times he left the Church of 
England for the Roman Communion, and twice returned to 
the Church of his baptism. Despite his vacillation of 
judgment, none who study his life can fail to realise that 
the keynote thereof was holiness, the ‘‘sweet music of 
which rises far above all lesser discords.” 


When dying in the Roman Communion, he assured a 
friend he was ‘‘no Papist,” but “a Catholic ;” and he wrote 
to another: ‘I pray God to make me a Catholic at last in 
the full sense of the word. The Church triumphant is 
Catholic. I must be seeking it.” 


In the midst of the “ordinary religious atmosphere, 
thick with controversies and heavy with dogmatic refine- 
ments,” he soared into the “serener air of calm faith and 
tranquil piety, seeking ever to dwell in the light of God’s 
countenance, with the sunshine of His presence shining 
brightly around and within him. ‘I only want to get to 
Jesus,’ was the language of all his wanderings” from one 
communion to another :— 

‘«Names and sects and parties fall ; 
Jesus Christ is all in all.” 

To Him then, who on earth rebuked the zeal of His 
disciples against one who cast out devils in their Master’s 
name, yet followed not with them—thus reproving that 
sectarian spirit? which stops not to inquire whether those 
whom it would exclude from grace may not be working for 
Christ’s glory—to Him, we say, let us leave our brethren 
who own His name, yet “ follow not with us.” 

1 See Review of ‘‘ Life”’ in ‘‘ Guardian,” 1880, p. 1048, which thoroughly 
enters into the spirit in which it was written. 


2 See ‘‘Commentary on St. Mark ix. 38-40,” by the Bishop of Lincoln 
(Dr. Wordsworth), 
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To turn for a moment to our own Church—in common 
parlance, “to look at home ”—we see that she is far from 
being ‘“ at unity in herself.” We see her divided into three 
great sections, which we must call in current phraseology— 
while deprecating the necessity — ‘‘ High,” “Low,” and 
“ Broad.” Yet while we regret that these divisions weaken 
her action, we cannot but rejoice that they attest her 
Catholicity. Absolute truth in its fulness and many- 
sidedness is for God alone. No one individual can take a 
perfect view of it. Consequently we see that each school 
of thought has had a beneficial effect upon the Church at 
large. ‘The ‘‘ Low Church” party has deepened the sense 
of the need of personal religion, in bringing home to the 
conscience the fundamental truths of the sinfulness of sin 
and of the inestimable value of the Redeemer’s Sacrifice. 
The ‘‘High Church” section has taken delight in the 
outward expression of the ‘‘ beauty of holiness,” setting forth 
a nobler conception of the Church Universal as a mighty 
army moving on to God, in whose ranks each member 
marches as an obedient soldier of the Cross. The ‘“ Broad 
Church” school, while mistrusted by the other two, has had 
its value in teaching them to approach ‘‘ the difficulties of 
the day ” in a spirit of greater toleration, warning them that 
it is nearly as dangerous to insist on what is not essential as 
to surrender what is.+ 


Each of these sections has, in its own way, striven to be 
Catholic. 


Low Churchmanship says: Christ died for all; His arms 
were outstretched upon the Cross to embrace the whole 
world; believe, and thou shalt be saved; here is no 
restriction of nation or kindred, people or tongue, sect or 
party. 

High Churchmanship says: Ever since Christ founded 
His Church, it is but one all over the world ; of that Church 
we are only a part; rather than confining our sympathies to 


1See Speech by Mr. J. G. Talbot, M.P., at the Church Congress, 
Leicester, 1880, on Internal Unity of the Church. ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 1303. 
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the Church of England, let us rejoice in being members of 
the Church Universal. 


Broad Churchmanship says: This is an age of free- 
thought ; while infidelity stalks unblushing in open daylight 
it is no time to be narrowing the way of life; let the door 
of the sheepfold stand open to admit all, as far as possible ; 
let not doubters fly to unbelief because the gates of Chris- 
tianity are too strait to admit them. 


In conclusion we would pray that the generations yet to 
come may continue to behold our Church as we behold her 
—the bulwark and the glory of our land. 


““Men have envied her grandeur and prophesied her 
fall; her foes go round her walls and mark her battlements ; 
but temporal and religious assaults have alike failed... . 
But the true peril—none can doubt it—is from within ; if 
parties become fractious, and they who should be our 
strength divide our household, that which neither the rivalry 
of Rome nor the opposition of Dissent, nor the ceaseless 
fret of political warfare, nor the bitter hatred of atheistic 
philosophy could effect— 


‘*Quos neque Tydeides nec Larisszeus Achilles, 
Non anni domuere decem, non mille carinee’’— 


our own dissensions may bring to pass.” 


Against the Church herself “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail ;” she is built upon the Rock of Ages; we tremble 
not for her; the peril will be for our own beloved land, 
should we prove unfaithful to our trust. 


Which peril may our God avert! 


Surely the idea of the Unity of Christendom must be the 
most sublime of all conceptions, since it implies the oneness, 
not only of Christ’s followers now on earth, but also of all 
His saints—be it before His Coming or be it after—who 
rejoiced to see His day, and who saw it and were glad. Is 
not this the meaning of the Communion of Saints? and has 


1 Speech of the Earl of Carnarvon, Church Congress, Leicester. 
‘‘ Guardian,’ 1880, p. 1304. 
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not each Church, corrupt though some have been, furnished 
her contingent to that mighty host ? 


“No particular portion of the Church, however large and 
influential, is a perfect whole; it is only a part —part of the 
body of Christ.” ? 


It is said that there was once a man whose religion was 
of such an exclusive nature that in his opinion no one was 
fit for Paradise but himself. We may smile at him; we may 
smile at those who fancy that none but the members of their 
own little conventicle have found the way to Heaven; but 
are we not all, more or less, prone to believe that the Com- 
munion in which we have been baptised is the only one 
which holds the sacred deposit of the faith, forgetting that 
the ‘‘ great multitude which no man” can “ number” which 
shall stand ‘‘ before the throne of God and before the Lamb ” 
will be gathered out of ‘‘all nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues ?” 

Just as no age has been so dark that some have not wit- 
nessed for the truth, so no nation, even nominally Christian, 
has been so lost that some have not found the light. Elisha 
of old thought that he was God’s only witness in Israel— 
‘“‘T, even Ionly, am left” when at that very time, as God 
told him, there were seven thousand who had not ‘“‘ bowed 
the knee to Baal.” 

‘‘Through the broad stream of the Catholic Church 
there flows still, and has ever flowed, a narrow, still current 
of deep, spiritual godliness—the whole heart surrendered to 
God, and intimate converse with Him, by the Spirit’s in- 
dwelling power kept up; of which not only (Roman) Catho- 
lics, but especially Protestants, are altogether ignorant. They 
know it not. Protestants, even well-read and reflective, do 
not believe it can be in the Church of Rome,”? nor can 
Roman Catholics realise that Protestants may share it with 
them. And so on with the different Churches, schools of 
thought and sects throughout the world, who are all alike 
called Christian. 


1 Rev. R. W. Sibthorp. 21 Kings xix. ro. 
3 Rev. R. W. Sibthorp, see his ‘‘ Life,” p. 234. 
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Yet as the “colours of the rainbow are sevenfold while 
light is one,” so does not the Church Universal in different 
ages, in different nations, present the different diversities of 
Truth which combine to set forth the One Light ? 


Far be it from us to say that the various bodies of 
Christians are equally near the Truth; we believe our own 
beloved Church of England to be the “‘ express image of the 
purest antiquity.” But what we do say is, that the points 
on which Christians—earnest, sincere, faithful Christians— 


agree, are far more important than those on which they 
differ. 


“A man that is of judgment and understanding,” says 
Lord Bacon in his essay on “‘ Unity in Religion,” “shall some- 
times hear ignorant men differ, and know well within himself 
that those which so differ mean one thing, and yet they 
themselves would never agree; and if it come so to pass 
in that distance of judgment, which is between man and 
man, shall we not think that God above, that knows the 
heart, doth not discern that frail men, in some of their 
contradictions, intend the same thing and accepteth of 
both ?” 


If in this*work we have seemed antagonistic to the 
Church of Rome, it has been because she has set herself 
against unity with the rest of Christendom by manufac- 
turing new dogmas and then anathematizing those who will 
not receive them. We fully acknowledge that “there yet 
lives in her, amidst all her corruptions, the spirit of ancient 
primitive Christianity,” + of which the noble deaths of three 
of the Archbishops of Paris within the last ninety years bear 
striking testimony: Mgr. de Juigné, who was guillotined 
during the Reign of Terror; Mgr. Affre, who fell on a 
barricade in 1848 while seeking to stop bloodshed and 
reconcile foes; Mgr. Darboy, who was shot during the Com- 
mune in 1870 while in the act of blessing his murderers.? 


1 Rev. R. W. Sibthorp. See Life, p. ror. 


2 Four Archbishops of Paris have died violent deaths, within the last 
ninety years, for, besides the three above mentioned, Mgr. Sibour was 
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Devout and holy souls in the Roman Communion yearn 
as earnestly after the reunion of Christendom as do we; nay, 
was not the Society that bears that very name founded by 
one of her members, the Rev. H. N. Oxenham? 


Let us listen, too, to what another of her pious sons, the 
late King of Bavaria, said on the subject of unity :— 


“ As a sincere Christian,” says Dr. Dollinger, “the King 
was convinced of the permanent future of Christianity, and 
therefore he could not think that the great division and 
warfare of the Christian confessions could hopelessly remain 
for all time ; that noble intellects would always be uselessly 
employed in hurting one another. He thought that separa- 
tion had, by God’s permission, had its time, and must serve 
to higher purposes. This time, if it had not elapsed, was 
near its end, and he therefore believed that in spite of all 
polemical bitterness, in spite of all intermingling of impure 
self-seeking, in spite of the political interests which were 
always making use of divisions for their own objects, a day 
of reunion would come for Christian nations, the promise 
of one fold and one Shepherd would be fully accomplished. 

It was also clear to him that there could be no 
thought of a mere absorption of one Church by another.” 

Going on to speak of the separation of Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism, the two forms of religion which obtain 
in his dominions, the King “ thought that a certain process 
of purification must be gone through on both sides, and it 
must be recognised that each of the two bodies, though in 
an unequal degree, had to receive good from the other, each 
had to purify itself from faults and one-sidedness by the 
help of the other, to fill up gaps in its religious and eccle- 
siastical life, to heal wounds; and neither could be ex- 
pected to give up an actual good which it had proved in life 
and history.” } 


assassinated during service in the Church of St. Etienne Du Mont, in 
January 1857, by a suspended priest of the name of Verger. There is a 
statue in Notre Dame, commemorative of the death of Mgr. Darboy ; it 
represents him raising his hand in blessing, the moment he was fired upon. 
The action is simple and unexaggerated, “and the likeness is said, by those 
who knew him, to be admirable. 


1 “Guardian,” 1864, p. 542. 
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Is it not under these conditions alone that the process 
of reconciliation and union can go on in all branches of the 
Church ? 

“Since the divisions between the Churches,” says Dr. 
Dollinger, ‘theology has considered polemics its chief task ; 
and thus divergences have been made more striking, and 
the breach has been widened. Henceforth theology must 
follow an opposite course, and exchange a polemic for an 
irenic tendency. It must in future become the science of 
peace-making,” and whereas ‘unity is oneness with man, so 
truth is oneness with God,”! it must be “ unity in the truth 
or it will be no true unity.” 

Men tell us that what we are aiming at is a vision of fana- 
ticism—that the hope of the angels’ song, “ Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth Peace,” has vanished as the baseless 
fabric of a dream. They tell us that the only basis on which 
we can all meet together is the basis of indifferentism. ‘If 
that were desirable it would be impracticable, and if it were 
practicable it would be undesirable. ‘That is a wilderness 
where no rose would bloom, that is a desolation worse than 
tempest ever created. It would be the peace of stagnation, 
the lethargy of a living death.” ? 

No, let us strive and pray after the example of the 
thousands upon thousands that have gone before us who 
struggled and laboured in this cause—‘ men over whose 
forgotten graves the angels whisper that most musical of the 
Beatitudes, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.’ ” 

True that the waves and storms—moral, social, and 
political—of this troublesome world are surging round us, 
but “in them and through them all we catch the music of 
that ‘still small voice’ which whispers of unity to the listen- 
ing ear of faith,” aye, and has whispered of it down the ages, 
ever since that solemn night when, just before His betrayal, 
the Great Founder left to His Church the legacy of Peace. 


_ 1 Monod, 
2 Rev. H. N. Oxenham. Speech at the Meeting of the Association for 
Promoting the Unity of Christendom, 1870, See ‘‘ Guardian,” p. 795-6, for 
this and the following quotation, 
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ADMINISTRATORS, secret, German dioceses governed by, 129 

Aguas, Reformer in Mexico, 187 

Aguilar, Francisco, Reformer in Mexico, 185 

Alaska, Bishop of, and Rev. J. Long, 208 

Albert, Archduke, son-in-law of Philip IL, 62 

Alexander VII., Pope, enjoins Jesuits to submit to Archbishop of 
Utrecht, 75 

Alexandria, Patriarchate of. See Cyril 

Alva, Duke of, 61 

Amiot, Father, learning of, 15 

‘* Amor Pcenitens,” 82 

Angelis, Cardinal de, calls to order, 3,5 

Angélique, Mére, 77 ; death, 79 

Anglo-Continental Society, Alms-fund of, established, 46; letter of 
congratulation to Bishop Reinkens, 109 ; foundation of, 182 

Armenian Church, 198; Patriarch of, and Bishop of Gibraltar, 202 

Arnauld, Antoine, defends Jansen, 74; established school at Port 
Royal, 77; given an asylum by the Duchesse de Longueville, 79 ; 
death at Brussels, 79 

Arnim, Count, warning of, 131 

Audisio, Mgr., a reforming Canon, 50 

Augustine, St., his combat with Pelagius, 73 

Augustine, Sister, 170 

Augustinus, The, 73; the alleged Five Propositions of, 77 

Austria, Old Catholicism in, 180 


BABYLON. See Varlet 
Bacon, Lord, Essay on Unity in Religion, 217 
Badger, Rev. Dr., visits to Nestorian Church, 198 
Bamberg, Archbishop of, and Bavarian Government, 33 
Barcelona, nunnery at, 13 
Barnes, Rev. R. H., 31; on Dr. Friedrich’s position, 38 
Basire, Dr., intercourse with the Greek Church, 196 
Bavaria, King of, petition to, 33; his sympathy with Dollinger, 36 ; 
the late, on unity, 218 
. Government of, resists new dogma, 35, 38, 39 
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Bavaria, Parliament of, struggle in, 125 

Bergamo, seven priests of, deprived, 46 

Berne, intercommunion service at, 166 

Bianciardi, editor of Zsamznatore, 44 

Bingham, Isaac, on Episcopal supervision, 108 

Bishops, German, yield to new dogma, 19; scatter threats of ex- 
communication, 22; four protesting, against the formulary of 
Alexander VII., 80; Prussian, protest against May laws, 127 

Bismarck, Prince, introduces alterations favouring the new movement, 
41 ; and the Jesuits, 123 ; on the Clerical party, 131; his religious 
opinions, 133; on the religious feeling of the German nation, 134 

Blomfield, Bishop, interest in the Oriental Church, 198 

Body, Revy.G.; 211 

Bohemia, Old Catholicism in, 181 

Bon, John, Bishop of Haarlem, 99 

Bonn Conferences, 115, 118, et seq. ; Propositions of, declared ortho- 
dox in Convocation, 121 

Boniface, St., 60 

Brenk, State Catholic priest, 130 

Breslau, Prince Bishop of, deposed, 135 

Bull, Papal, for authorisation of consecration of Archbishops of Utrecht 
withheld, 92 ; condemning 2nd Council of Utrecht, 96 

Bussi, Papal Nuncio at Cologne, 86 


CAMPELLO, Mgr. di, reforming Canon of St. Peter’s, 50; abjures 
Romanism, 51 ; started the ‘‘ Labarum,” 52 
Capalti, Cardinal, calls to order, 4, 5 
Carnarvon, Earl of, on the Church of England, 215 
Carroll, Dr., first R. C. Bishop in United States, 93 
Carvalho, Herculano de, 184 
Cerularius, Bishop of Constantinople, refusal to submit to the Pope, 116 
Church, Scandinavian, 1; of Holland, 1, 2; Eastern, 1 
and State, complications between, 5 
- Houses in Holland, 69 
Civita Vecchia, withdrawal of French troops from, 18 
Clement VII., Pope, 8 
IX., Pope, Pacification of, 80 
y XI., Pope, suspends Archbishop Codde, condemns Quesnel’s 
work, 87 
XIII., Pope, and Church of Holland, 96 
* XIV., Pope, suppresses the order of Jesuits ; death, 97 
Codde, Peter, 7th Archbishop of Utrecht, educated at Louvain, 84 ; 
illness ; journey to Rome, 84; suspended ; receives support from 
the State, $5 ; dying declaration, 88 
Cologne Cathedral, completion of, 136 
3 Archbiship of, votes juxta modum, 20; imprisonment of, 128 ; 
letter from Pope to, 132 
Conferences, Bonn, 115, 118 et seq. See Bonn 
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Conference, Lambeth, 151; letter to Old Catholics from, 152; com- 
mittee formed to give effect to letter, 152 


3 Farnham, approves of Episcopal intervention in Mexico, 
I 


Congress, Old Catholic, of Munich, 107, 146 
Constantinople, Patriarchate of. See Cyril. 
a Reforms proposed by Patriarch of, 205 
Convention, General, of Church in America ; welcomes Bishop Herzog 
and the Bishop of Edinburgh, 172; declaration of, on Papal 
question, 173 
Convocation, approves the resolutions of Bonn Conferences, 121, 157 
Council of Trent, 1 
3 Vatican, I 
oo of Embrun, 95 
a 2nd, of Utrecht, 95, 96; censured by the assembly of the 
clergy of France, 96 
a at Madrid, 97 
Cronstadt, reopening of English Church at, 207 
Croon, Van der, 1oth Archbishop of Utrecht, 95 
Curci, Father, a Jesuit, editor of Czvi/ta Cattolica, 52; his works ; 
expelled from his order, 52; his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, 
Curtis, Rev. C. G., Paper by, 205 
Cutts, Rev. E. L., visit to the Christians in Asia Minor, 200 
Cyril Lucar, education ; Patriarch of Alexandria, 190; opposition to 
the Jesuits; Patriarch of Constantinople, 191 ; Confession of 
Faith, 192 


DAEMEN, Adam, attempted usurpation of the see of Utrecht by, 86 

D’ Andrea, Cardinal, supporter of Episcopal authority, 44; yields to 
Rome, 45 

Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, opposes new dogma, 19 

Daru, Count, warning of, 5, 40 

De la Torre, 5th Archbishop of Utrecht, 75 ; makes concessions to the 
Jesuits ; journey to Rome, 75; presented to the see of Ypres, 
insanity, and death, 76 

De Maistre, his prophecy, 165 

De Noailles, Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, approves Quesnel’s work, 
87 gives orders for the destruction of Port Royal, 87; appeals 
against the Unigenttus, 89; rejects validity of the Council of 
Embrun, 95 

Deventer, Bishop of, performs consecration of the first Old Catholic 
Bishop, 106 
BF See of, 95, 106 

D’Ombrain, Rev. J., Paper by, 205 

Dollinger, Dr., on the English Church, 8; on the Jesuits, 10, I1 ; opposes 
new dogma, 19; interview with Archbishop of Munich, 20; 
Declaration of, 22-30; excommunication of, 31; visited by the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, 38 ; D.C.L. conferred by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 38; elected Rector Magnificus of Munich Univer- 
sity, 39 ; anxious not to create a schism, 56 ; assents to the election 
of a bishop, 57 ; on intercommunion, 113; on the heathen world, 
114; on the separation of the Churches, 219 

Dupanloup, Bishop, opposes new dogma, 8, 19 


Epict of Nantes, Revocation of, 83 

Lmancipatore Cattolico, Paper advocating Reform, 47 
England, Church of, her three sections, 214 
Excommunication, 32 


FaGANn, Dr. Luke, R.C. Archbishop of Dublin, ordains for the Church 
of Utrecht, 90 

Falk laws passed, 126; fall of Dr., 135 ; Amendment Act, 136 

Federal Council of Germany, expulsion of Jesuits by, 123 

Ae 55 », Switzerland, sanctions establishment of National 

Bishopric, 148 

Ffoulkes, Rev. E. S., speech, 6; ditto, 9 

Filioque Clause, 118, 120, 197 

Frederic Henry, Stadtholder of Holland, carried on war against 
Spain, 71 

Friedrich, Dr. Cardinal Hohenlohe’s secretary, 20; refuses to acknow- 
ledge excommunication, 36, 37; performs Dr. Zenger’s funeral, 
37; loss of position, 38 


GALILEO, sentence on, 10 

Gallican Catholic Chapel, 165; confirmation at, 165 ; opened, 166 ; 
moved to Rue d’Arras, 166 

Genouilhac, Mgr., Archbishop designate of Lyons, speech, 3 

Germany, Emperor of, statute for expulsion of Jesuits, 122 
es Royal family of, their sympathy with those suffering under 
the May laws, 135 

Gibraltar, Bishop of, speech, 120; visit to the churches of the East, 202 

Gratry, Pere, averse to new decree, 8 

Gregory, St., consecrated Bishop of Utrecht, 60 

Gschwind, excommunicated, 149 ; protected by the Government, 149 


HAARLEM, Chapter of, 86; cedes her rights, 86 ; Bishop of, 95 

Haiti, Church of, 187 ; Bishop attends Lambeth Conference, 188 

Haupt, Dr., on Lutheranism, 211 

Hefele, Dr., Bishop of Rottenburg, opposes new decree, 8; the last to 
yield, 20; resistance and ultimate submission, 21 

Henry VIIL, excommunicated, 8 

Heraclea, Bishop of, wrote ‘‘ Voice of Orthodoxy,” 204 

Herzog, Dr., consecrated first Bishop “of Swiss Christian Catholic 
Church, 147; stipend, 148; congratulated by Bishops of Win- 
chester and Lincoln, 148 ; excommunicated, 148 ; attends Farnham 
Conference, 153; confirms at Gallican Catholic Chapel, 165 
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attends Intercommunion Service at Berne, 167; visit to America, 
attends General Convention, 172; visit to England, 177 ; statistics 
of his'‘Church, 179 

Heykamp, Dr., Bishop of Deventer, 95 

Hogg, Rev. Lewis, speech, 18, 118 

Hohenlohe, Cardinal, left before voting, 20 

Holland, Revolution in, 81 

Howley, Archbishop, on the Oriental ‘Church, 197 

Howson, Dean, on Old Catholic Movement in Switzerland, 147 

** Hunger-dogma,” 54 

Hyacinthe, Pére, opposes new decree, 9; desire to revive Ancient 
Gallican Church, 104; on Communion of Saints, 113; on 
antagonism between Church and World, 122; Conferences at 
Notre Dame, 142; and Montalembert, 142, seq.; leaves his 
monastery, 142 ; excommunicated, 143; letter to the General of 
the Barefooted Carmelites, 143; appeal to the Bishops of 
Catholic Christendom, 143; protests against Infallibility, 144; 
stays with Dr. Dollinger, 144; attends Old Catholic Congress at 
Munich; marriage, 145; attends Old Catholic Congress at 
Cologne, 145 ; lives at Geneva, 147 ; attends Farnham Conference, 
153; asks for supervision from the English Church, 153; letter to 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 153; referred to the Scottish Primus, 
156; a leader of a Reform movement, 160; Bishops of Lincoln 
and Winchester on, 161, 162; library of Port Royal bequeathed 
to, 164; confirmation and service at his Gallican chapel in Paris, 
165 ; preaches at Berne, 167 ; and Bishop of Haiti, 188 


INFALLIBILITY, Dogma of, movement in favour of; ill-timed, 7 ; 
denied by all except Roman Bishops, 9; confessional used to 
enforce, 32 

Innocent XI., Pope, approval of Amor Penitens, 83 

Immaculate Conception, promulgation of, 1; protested against by 
Church of Utrecht, Io1 

Isabella, daughter of Philip II., 62 


JAMEs I., King, and Cyril, 191, 192 

Jansen, Cornelius, Bishop of Ypres, publishes the Augustinus, 73; 
his monument broken down, 79 

Jansenist ; Church of Holland nicknamed, 59; Bastille filled with 
Jansenists, 80 

Japan, Mission of the Russian Church in, 208 

Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarch of, and Bishop of Ohio, 209 

Jesuits, arrogant claims, 5 ; their idea of a Church, 11 ; love of power, 
12; establishment of, 13, 143 organization, 14; pioneers of 
Christianity, 15; colleges, 16; arrival in Holland, 66; wished to 
eradicate the hierarchy of Holland, 74; suppressed by Clement 
XIV., 973 expulsion from Germany, 122 ; expulsion from France, 
168; expulsion from Turkey, 193; not tolerated in Russia, 204 


Q 
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Jong, Gisbert de, Bishop of Deventer, 98 ; his narrow escape ; 
death, 99 


KAFENZA, Archbishop of, visits Utrecht, 70 

Kaminsky, priest in diocese of Breslau, excommunication nullified, 40 
Klopjes, order of Knocking Sisters, 69 

Korum, Bishop of Tréves, rejoicings on his appointment, 137 
Krementz, Bishop of Ermland, withdraws licence from Dr. Wollmann, 


39 
Kihn, of Tiibingen, opposes new dogma, 19 


LACHAT, Mgr., Bishop of Basle, excommunicates Gschwind and 
Egli, 149 ; ejected from his office, 149 

Lacordaire, averse to new decree, 8 

Lambeth. See Conference 

Lasaulx, Amalie von. See Augustine. 

Laud, Archbishop, and Cyril, 195 

Ledochowsky, Archbishop of Posen and Gnesen, imprisonment of, 
128, 129 

Leicester, Earl of, residence at Utrecht, 63 

Le Tellier, confessor to wouis XIV., 89 

Liano, Henry von, essay of, 2 

Lincoln, Bishop of, speeches of, I, 6, II, 47, 112, 179, attends 
Congress at Cologne, 1872, 107 ; speech in Convocation on Father 
Hyacinthe, 161 

Long, Rev. J., 204 ; visit to Russia, 206 ; on the relations of England — 
and Russia, 210 ; 

Loos, Dr., Archbishop of Utrecht, consented to confirm, 58; his 
address to the Old Catholics, 103 ; death, 106 

Louis, King of Holland, 98 

Louvain, College of, headquarters of the teaching of St. Augustine, 77 

Loyola, Ignatius, 12; Mr. Rose’s work on, 13 

Loyson, See Hyacinthe. 

Lucar. See Cyril. 

Lutherans, need of Episcopal constitution, 211 

Lusitanian Church, 185 

Lutz, von, Bavarian Minister of education, 39 ; on Church and State, 


40 


MACCOLL, Rev. Malcolm, speech, 21 

Manning, Archbishop, refuses to appeal to history, 7 

Maintenon, Madame de, favours the Jesuits, 79, So 

' Maret, Mgr., Bishop of Sura, speech, 3 

Mathieu, Cardinal, voted against new dogma, 19 

Maryland, Bishop of, attended Cologne Congress, 1872, 107 
Maurice, Stadtholder of Holland, carries on war, 66 

May Laws passed, 126 

Meindaerts, Peter John, 11th Archbishop of Utrecht, 95; death, 97 
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Melchers, Archbishop, imprisonment of, 128 

Metaxa, Greek monk, his printing-house broken into, 192 

Metrophanes, Greek priest, sent to Oxford, 191 

Meyrick, Rev. F., on Episcopal intervention in foreign Sees, 157 
seg ; one of the founders of the Anglo-Continental Society, 182 

Mexico, Old Catholics in, 185 

Milton, prophetic prayer of, 47 

Molina, wrote ‘‘On the Concord of Freewill with Grace and Predesti- 
nation,” 73 

Mongini, patriotic priest, decorated by Victor Emmanuel, 49 

Montalembert, dying protest, 7; yearning for liberty, 140. See 
Hyacinthe. 

Montesquieu, 16 

“Moral Reflections on the New Testament,” work by Quesnel, 87, 89 ; 
condemned by the Unigenitus, 89 

Moravians, 212 

Mosarabic Liturgy, 184 

Moufang, Dr., on Old Catholic Congress at Munich, 146 

Miihler, von, Prussian Minister, 40 

Munich, Archbishop of, enforces dogma, 20 

Muratori, 16 


NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, and Van Os, 98 

Neale, Dr., his ‘‘ So-called Jansenist Church of Holland,” 58; on the 
Armenian Church, 199; on intercommunion with the Greek 
Church, 201; History of the Holy Eastern Church, and of the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, 202 

Neercassel, Van, 6th Archbishop of Utrecht, 76; letter from Nicholas 
Jourdain, 76; his visit to Rome, 81; preaches at Utrecht ; exiled ; 
wrote Amor Penitens, 82; death, 83 

Nestorian Church, 198 ; missionary spirit of, 208 

Newman, Dr., stigmatizes Jesuits, 7; opinion of new dogma, 9 

Nieuwenhuisen, W. M. Van, 12th Archbishop of Utrecht, 97 ; death, 98 

Nonconformists, sympathy with Old Catholics, 107 

Nones of Haarlem, 61 

Nottingham Church Congress, 6 


OATH, Roman Bishops’ to the Pope, 9, II 

(Ecumenicity, conditions of, 2 

Ohio, Bishop of, on the Armenian Church, 209 

Old Catholic, first indication of the title, 20; first mass celebrated in 
Germany, 40; constitution of Church, 106, 107 ; reforms, 110 e¢ 
seg. ; fund for Old Catholic students, 141 : 

Orange, Prince of, throws off French yoke, 99; assumes the title of 
King of the Netherlands, 99 

Oriental Church, invited to Vatican Council, 1; composed of I1 
autonomous Churches, 115 ; separation from the Western Church, 
116; never claimed temporal power, or extorted money, 116; 
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translation of the Bible, 117 ; intercommunion of English Church 
with, 189; exterior to the communion of Rome, 196 ; burial of 
Anglicans allowed by, 201 

Os, Willibrord Van, 14th Archbishop of Utrecht, 99; his death, 100 ; 
and Napoleon Buonaparte, 98 

Oxenham, Rev. H. N., 165, 218 


PADERBORN, Bishop of, imprisonment of, 128 

Palmer’s ‘‘ History of the Church,” translated, 208 

Papendreckt, Hoynck van, work against Church of Utrecht, 100 

Paraguay, Jesuit colony, 16 

Paris, violent deaths of Archbishops of, 217 

Pascal, Blaise, provincial letters of, 79 

Passaglia, Abbé, Turinese professor, failure of his protest against 
temporal power of Pope in 1864, 43 

Paton, Mr., Bishop of Lincoln, and Old Catholics, 108 

Patriarchates of the East, their witness to the falsity of Papal claims, 
200 

Paulilil, (Pope, 8,44 

Paul V., Pope, censures Molina’s book, 73 

Pavia, four priests of, excommunicated, 45 

Pelagius, 73 

Perreyve, Abbe, 144 

Petrus Aurelius, 77 

Philaret, Patriarch of Moscow, 201; and Primus of the Scotch Church, 


204 

Philip II. of Spain strengthens the Church of Rome in Holland, 61 

Philippi, alias of, 64 

Pius VI. hostile to the Church of Utrecht, 98 

Pius IX., gentle character, 17 

Poland versus Prussia, 124 

Port Royal ; convent, school of, 77; suppression of convent, 79; nuns 
restored to, 81; final destruction of, 87; desecration of cemetery 
at, 88; library of the works of, left to Pere Hyacinthe, 164 

Portugal, Old Catholicism in, 184 

Posen and Gnesen, imprisonment of Archbishop of, 128, 129 

Pressensé, M. de, on Pére Hyacinthe, 162; sent to Old Catholic 
Congress at Cologne, 163 

Provinces, Seven United Protestant, 62 

Puttkamer, Herr von, Prussian Minister of Public Worship, 135 


QUESNEL, his work on the New Testament, 87 


RAUSCHER, Cardinal of Vienna, votes against new dogma, 7, 19 

Reali, Eusebio, Canon of St. John Lateran, supported by the Italian 
Government, 50; his anti-Jesuitical opinion, 50 

Reforms, Old Catholic, 110 ef seg. 
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Reinkens, consecrated first Old Catholic Bishop, 105, 106 ; on Catho- 
licity, 139 ; consecrates Dr. Herzog, 147; visit to England, 177 ; 
statistics of his church, 179; Pastoral, 177 

Renftle, excommunicated, 125 

Revolution in Holland, 61 e¢ seg. 

Rhijn, John Jacob van, 13th Archbishop of Utrecht, 98 

Ricci, General of the Jesuits, 96 

Riley, Rev. H. C., first Bishop of Reformed Church in Mexico, 186 

Rovenius, 4th Archbishop of Utrecht, 71; takes farewell of his flock 
at Odenzaal, 71; his wonderful escapes, 72; given a home by 
Madame Duivenvoorden, 72; approves the ‘‘ Augustinus,” 73 ; 
death, 74 

Rowe, Sir Thomas, ambassador at Constantinople, temp. James L., 
IQI; gives support to Cyril, 193 

Russia, Old Catholicism in, 181 

»» Emperor of, rescript on translation of the Bible, 117 


SACRIFICIO, IL, dell’ intelletto, 10 

Santen, Van, 15th Archbishop of Utrecht, 100 

Sasbold. See Vosmeer. 

Savoy, House of, instrumental in overthrowing temporal power, 48 

Schenk, Frederick, consecrated 2nd Archbishop of Utrecht, 60; death, 62 
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William of Orange, deliverance of Holland by, 81 
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Conference, 150; on Pere Hyacinthe, 162, 164 

Wollmann, Dr., dismissal of, demanded, 39 

Wright, Rev. W., 208 
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